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FOREWORD 


By WiuulAM MiuicAN SLOANE 


TuIs volume is distinctly an impartial contribution to con- 
temporary history, the most perplexing and confusing of all 
historical disciplines. The writer, well known to an inner 
circle of friends as alike brilliant and capable in certain 
fields of literary work, has had unusual opportunities for 
the study of his subject, and no one of them has he neglected ; 
on the contrary it is doubtful if any one has more diligently 
used all the available sources, personal, social and political, 
in print and talk. There is no bitterness in his text 
and yet his psychological analysis of his subject softens and 
conceals nothing. The public demands as a right that no one 
should be silent who can conscientiously contribute to disen- 
tangling the complicated threads of character of so outstand- 
ing a figure as was Woodrow Wilson throughout one of the 
greatest world crises of all time. The author has felt his 
responsibility to the fullest extent and has assumed it. The 
writer of these few introductory lines has spent a long life 
in discussing what is known as contemporary history and the 
politics of the hour. He may not share all the views nor 
all the opinions of the author. But he too has moved widely 
in the circle of those very close to Woodrow Wilson in litera- 
ture, education, jurisprudence and politics; he has thought 
long and carefully about this actor on the great stage; 
some of whose achievements as a writer and an orator, 
he has greatly admired while deploring that he could not 


envisage the terrible problems of his country as did his 
ix 
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President. He believes himself to be without rancour, and 
for this reason gladly urges on the consideration of dispas- 
sionate students what the author of the following pages has 
written down as a deliberate estimate of Wilson’s strength 


and weakness. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Ir has not been the purpose of this volume to present a 
‘*Life’’ of its subject, but merely to give such account of 
striking incidents in a distinguished career as may aid in 
throwing light upon character and mentality. The con- 
clusion suggested is that Dr. Wilson was a statesman of 
high aims and unique talents, whose life work was hindered 
by a faulty perspective—personal and political. 

The period covered reaches from 1890 to 1920,—say thirty 
years,—of which twenty were spent at Princeton University. 
The narrative contained in Chapters II to VII inclusive is 
believed to be the only two-sided account of Dr. Wilson’s 
Princeton career which has, thus far, been attempted. Not 
only has it value in the general scheme of the book, but it is 
especially interesting at this time when questions of Presi- 
dential powers in our colleges and universities are so much 
discussed. Such question lay at the root of the Princeton 
troubles, in which Dr. Wilson was the outstanding figure. 

In the political portion of the book it ,has been the aim 
to treat each chapter as a unit which may be read by itself, 
irrespective of the order of arrangement. The latter, how- 
ever, roughly follows the chronology of the events recorded. 
While there is much familiar material,—familiar at least to 
all those who have followed the politics of the last thirty 
years,—it is hoped that the grouping may suggest new and 
interesting conclusions. Since 1910 there has come to read- 
ing age, a new generation, to whom the social and political 
questions of 1912 and their nineteenth century roots are 
in ‘‘the abysm of time.’’ Chapter IX, therefore, contains 
a brief résumé of political conditions and factional quarrels 


at the time of Dr. Wilson’s political debut, thus to some ex- 
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tent avoiding the constant dropping of the threads of nar- 
rative to pick up those of explanation. 

The bearing of some of the incidents recorded in Chapter 
XVIII will be new to many readers. Events were follow- 
ing each other so swiftly that for the time being a true 
perspective became impossible both because of the confu- 
sions of the period and of the antagonisms which resulted. 
The time has now perhaps arrived when some interpretation 
of them may be essayed with advantage. 

A good deal of the material has not hitherto been pub- 
lished, while much that is not new in itself may appear in new 
relations and from new angles. The treatment will hardly 
eall forth the approval of either extreme of opinion, but 
may perhaps appeal more to those who, in estimating public 
men, hold to moderation of thought and expression. 

The conclusions suggested as to the disturbing constants 
in the ex-President’s mental equipment, the effects of 
which are notable in all stages of his career, have been here- 
tofore casually used in a controversial way, but have not 
been stated as reasoned judgments, supported by a citation 
of facts. 

It is believed that nothing is herein stated as a fact which 
has not been established by direct proof, tacit admission, 
general consent, or all three. The author has endeavored to 
state his own opinions tentatively, from the conviction that 
really unbiassed judgments regarding men and measures of 
the Great War, are, as yet, within the power of but few of 
those who lived through it. 

For this reason, also, preference has been given to criti- 
cism from friendly, and to eulogy from unfriendly sources. 
With this in view a free use has been made of the columns 
of the New York Times,—a consistent supporter of Mr. Wil- 
son from the beginning to the end of his political career— 
which yet did not hesitate, on many occasions to express dis- 
sent, utter remonstrance, or criticise policies or utterances, 
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The author here begs to extend his thanks to the many 
friends who have aided him by information, suggestion and 
criticism. In addition he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the authorities quoted—particularly to the works of Ray 
Stannard Baker, J. M. Keynes, Joseph Bucklin Bishop, and 
Ernest W. Young. 


Rosert Epwarps ANNIN 
New York, 1924 
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CHAPTER I 
A MYSTERIOUS COMPLEX 


Our history as a nation has as yet covered less than two human 
lives of scriptural limit; yet our annals offer to the student 
many public careers of absorbing and romantic interest. 
They abound in the records of those who, by force of charac- 
ter and ability, have overcome the seemingly insuperable; 
solved the apparently insoluble; and left an enduring im- 
press upon their country’s future. 

The career of another public servant, now drawing to a 
close, presents features as remarkable, and perhaps more 
dramatic, than any of those which preceded it. When the 
time shall come to make final appraisal of the career of 
President Wilson, the student will not fail to be amazed at its 
wealth of striking incidents, many of which have had no 
known parallel here or elsewhere. 

Abstaining from active politics until he had reached the 
age of fifty-four, he was at fifty-five a national figure, and at 
fifty-six President of the United States. Reélected in a con- 
test the result of which was a personal rather than a party 
triumph, his fame seemed already secure. With his second 
term of service came heavier responsibilities, new distinction, 
and an opportunity such as had never confronted any Amer- 
ican—an overshadowing influence in a world council of un- 
precedented significance. To this meeting he set out acclaimed 
by the plaudits of all nations, including those recently de- 
feated in war; and bearing the hopes and fears of millions 
who looked upon him almost as a new Messiah. From that 
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mission he returned with his European laurels withering, to 
seek approval of his course and policy, first from Congress, 
and then by personal appeal to the voters of the West. Dis- 
appointed in both, and stretched on a bed of sickness, he made 
his policies and record the chief issue of the ensuing political 
campaign; though himself unavailable as a candidate. The 
adverse verdict was the most decisive ever recorded by the 
American electorate; and on March 4, 1921, Woodrow Wil- 
son retired from the Presidency after one of the most spec- 
tacular careers, both in success and failure, to be found in 
the history of popular government. Broken in health, and 
with his once brilliant prestige a mere shadow of its former 
self, he carried with him into private life the confidence, ad- 
miration, and trust of a body of followers, relatively small, 
but absolutely loyal, who found in his leadership and in his 
exposition of political ideals, a hope for the future such as no 
other leader of their time had been able to inspire. 

This ‘‘saving remnant’’ had a fair share of intellectual 
adventurers, political Second Adventists, and, what the late 
Theodore Roosevelt aptly denominated as, the ‘‘lunatic 
fringe,’’ which attaches itself to new personalities and move- 
ments in any field. But far more significant were the men 
and women in all walks of life who remained loyal, because 
they found in Wilson’s utterances inspiration to the highest 
and noblest civic ideals; because his exposition of these opened 
to them the vision of a broader and a better citizenship; and 
seemed to hold out to the world a quick road to the ultimate 
aims of all government—justice and peace. 

The size of this following was less remarkable than its qual- 
ity. Not only did it contain an unusual proportion of the 
scholarly, cultured, and philanthropic; of men eminent in the 
learned professions, in finance and commerce; but of the 
thoughtful and serious minded in all pursuits, and from all 
social and political strata of our population. Societies were 
formed to perpetuate Mr. Wilson’s ideas and ideals; funds 
were established, and civie prizes offered, for their propaga- 
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tion and advancement. To explain his career comparisons 
were invoked that touched the extreme limits of reverence. 

This group bore the character less of a political following, 
than of a band of disciples, preaching a gospel of civic right- 
eousness and universal peace from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and exercising an influence out of all proportion to its nu- 
merical strength. Its membership ranged from those who— 
admitting their leader’s mistakes and recognizing his weak- 
nesses,—felt that the ideals which he preached afforded the 
strongest, and perhaps the only hope of solving the problems 
which confront our civilization; to those whose admiration of 
his abilities, achievements and character, as they conceived 
them, justified the cheerful surrender of their own political 
and moral judgments, in favor of those which he might ap- 
prove or adopt. 

This is a remarkable, perhaps unparalleled, influence to be 
exercised by a man who cannot be said at the time of his re- 
tirement to have attained final success in any of the four ca- 
reers which he essayed—law, letters, teaching and polities. 
The first he abandoned early, apparently finding its conditions 
distasteful. In the second his ultimate achievement fell far 
short of his early promise. In the third he seemed secure of 
success, when it eluded his grasp under circumstances for 
which he himself was at least largely responsible. In the 
fourth, with his fame apparently established, and crowned 
with laurels from many nations, his reputation as a statesman 
seemed to wither over night, in a collapse almost as sudden 
as that of Cardinal Wolsey himself. 

Yet none of our politicians, with the possible exception of 
Jefferson, has created a following at all comparable, in fervor 
and enthusiasm, with that which rallied around Woodrow 
Wilson, politically repudiated, broken in health, and appar- 
ently discredited with the great mass of people at home and 
abroad. 

This is the most striking feature in the career of this re- 
markable man. It persisted despite the lack of certain qual- 
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ities, the possession of which has enabled many statesmen to 
retain the devotion of their followers in the face of defeat. 
Clay, Webster, Blaine, Roosevelt, and others who might come 
in this class, had a genius for making (and retaining) the 
devotion of a large circle of personal friends. With Mr. 
Wilson it was not so. One of his most outstanding idi- 
osynerasies was the consistent and progressive loss of friends 
and supporters who had been brought into close relations 
with him. It was once remarked that admiration for Mr. 
Wilson increased directly as the square of the distance. 

This phenomenon was not wholly due to the confused and 
difficult conditions which prevailed during most of his politi- 
eal career; but in some degree to inherent qualities -long 
before evident; the same qualities which wrecked his adminis- 
tration at Princeton; split his party in New Jersey, and led 
eventually, at the close of a successful war, to the defeat of 
1918 and the debacle of 1920. One of the pathetic features 
of his life was his genius for repelling the friendship and 
chilling the loyalty of those who came closest to him, although 
he earnestly craved the love and admiration of his fellow men; 
and could never understand why he failed to retain them. 
From the dawn of his success to his retirement, most of those 
who had been his friends, either were more or less openly 
repudiated by him or voluntarily renounced him. Outside 
the circle of those who owed their political lives to him, the 
exceptions were comparatively rare. 

It is therefore in spite of whatever qualities may have been 
responsible for this, that his influence has persisted, and the 
principles and ideals which he advocated have proved an 
inspiration to higher motive and nobler purpose among thou- 
sands who never knew him, except through the public prints. 
Why such an apparent paradox? 


CHAPTER II 


PROFESSOR AND PRESIDENT AT PRINCETON 


As imported by its title, this book does not aspire to the 
dignity of biography. It aims to touch only on such portions 
of a career as may throw light on the extraordinary person- 
ality and mentality of an American publie servant who oc- 
cupied a position of highest responsibility during a most 
critical period. Biographies and political treatises bearing 
upon Dr. Wilson and his work are already bewildering in 
number and confusing in the conclusions reached. <A just 
estimate of his service, or his relative place among American 
statesmen is not probable during this generation. Meantime 
biography and history will continue to busy themselves with 
eulogy, appreciation, and criticism. 

For this reason the usual fundamentals of biography will 
be passed over, the narrative being confined to the period 
subsequent to Mr. Wilson’s acceptance of a chair at Princeton 
University, and to certain matters which may be suggestive 
whenever lapse of time shall make possible a calm judgment 
upon the men and measures of the Great War. 

The call to Princeton proved, in the sequence of events, the 
open sesame of the political career to which Mr. Wilson had 
aspired from his college days. Through a professorate to the 
presidency of the institution; through the wide audience 
which that position and his natural abilities and training 
secured for him; the road lay straight to the Presidency of 
the United States, at a time when that office imposed responsi- 
bilities and conferred powers which have had no parallel in 
our National annals. 

University life in a small town with its close contacts and 
intimate relations constitutes a stage so small as to afford 


a unique opportunity for mutual judgment of abilities and 
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equipment, appraisal of individual traits and tendencies, and 
for acquiring knowledge of temperament and character. 
Nevertheless in such an association, contemporary valuations 
are so colored by personal attractions and antagonisms, that 
they are to be carefully weighed, and accepted only with 
reserve. This is particularly true in the case of Dr. Wilson 
so far as Princeton is concerned. His career at that Uni- 
versity, which began with the enthusiastic support and ad- 
miration of all, closed in dispute and controversy the effects 
of which long survived the term of his official connection with 
the institution. 

The class of 1879 with which he graduated was one of the 
most notable that ever left the shades of Princeton. Not 
only did it number among its members an Attorney General 
of the State of New Jersey, a Chancellor of the same State, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the nation, and (in Wilson 
himself) one who became successively the head of Princeton, 
Governor of New Jersey, and President of the United States; 
but its less known membership comprised an unusual number 
of men who rose to eminence in the learned professions, fi- 
nance, commerce, and philanthropy. From its graduation 
it was one of the most active and loyal of all the classes, giving 
liberally of service, money, and constructive thought, to its 
Alma Mater out of pure devotion. 

Among the influences which contributed to Mr. Wilson’s 
ultimate career, his connection with the class of 1879 should 
be considered important. It was because of the high estimate 
placed upon him by his classmates (one of whom was then 
upon the Board of Trustees‘), that he was first called from 
Wesleyan College to the chair of Jurisprudence at Princeton. 
So earnest was their confidence in him that, when a financial 
objection arose, his classmates offered to guarantee, and did 
guarantee, a sufficient annual sum to overcome this difficulty ; 
on the ground that Princeton needed him too much to permit 

i Cornelius C. Cuyler,’79. 
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such a consideration to stand in the way of his appointment.? 
This would appear conclusive as to the estimation in which he 
was held by his classmates in 1889. 

Taking up the duties of his Professorate in the fall of 1890, 
he entered upon a period upon which he may well have come to 
look back as the pleasantest of his life. Amid the familiar 
and beautiful surroundings of his youth he pursued a con- 
genial vocation for which he was finely equipped by training, 
taste and temperament. As a classroom instructor he was a 
notable success. From his first year he attracted the older 
and more serious minded among the students, until it was 
usual to find that more than two-thirds of those having the 
right of choice, had elected his courses. 

Whatever his idiosyncrasies then or later, there appears no 
doubt that Woodrow Wilson was a great teacher. He pos- 
sessed not only the power of lucid and arresting exposition, as 
well as perfect disciplinary control; but, to an unusual degree, 
the faculty of stimulating mental activity in his pupils—one 
of the rarest, and altogether the most valuable influence, that 
any teacher can exercise. These qualities, combined with his 
oratorical temperament, dogmatic habits of thought, and a 
certain intellectual audacity fascinating to the average mind, 
made him undoubtedly one of the most successful teachers 
who ever occupied a chair at Princeton. To this result his 
scholarly appearance and bearing, and serious, dignified, ad- 
dress much contributed. 

He had, while in college, shown an aptitude for public 
speaking; and with practice his facility in this respect had 
developed greatly, Through it he quickly won recognition in 
his new position, and ere long was admittedly the most grace- 
ful and persuasive speaker in the University; while by his 
educational utterances he was becoming each year better 
known throughout the American educational world. 

Ten years after his assumption of the chair of History he 


2C. C. Cuyler to the author, 1890. 
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was one of the most highly rated members of the faculty; 
and it was inevitable that he should aspire to the Presidency 
of the institution whenever Dr. F. L. Patton (who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. McCosh in 1888) should retire. 

This event occurred in 1902, when Dr. Patton resigned after 
a term of office covering fourteen years. Among the aspirants 
to the succession, Wilson’s name at once led in strength. His 
demonstrated teaching abilities, popularity with the student 
body, and growing reputation, both as educator and orator, 
gave him the lead from the first. Two members of his class 
were by this time on the Board which was to make the choice. 
The student body favored him, and he had many supporters 
among the Alumni at large. While it was contended by some 
that he had not thus far exhibited any marked executive tal- 
ents, this was generally ascribed to lack of opportunity. In 
any event it was equally true of most of the rival candidates. 

At the last moment there were those who favored the elec- 
tion of Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, an alumnus, a trustee, and 
a benefactor of the institution. Mr. Pyne was unaware of 
this movement until the very last, and would not have counte- 
nanced it in any event. Before this sentiment had time to or- 
ganize however, the matter had been decided; and in June 
1902 Woodrow Wilson was unanimously elected to the Presi- 
deney of Princeton, vice Francis L. Patton resigned. 

This result was hailed with enthusiasm in all Princeton 
circles. Among the many reasons which appealed to the lib- 
eral element was that, in him, Princeton had chosen a Prince- 
ton man and, for the first time, a layman, for her head. 
Every previous President had been a clergyman. The choice 
of a non-clerical President would serve as a partial corrective 
to the impression then rather prevalent, that Princeton was 
sectarian. As a matter of fact, Princeton had been non- 
sectarian from her foundation; but the unbroken line of cleri- 
cal Presidents, and the propinquity of the Theological Sem- 

3M. T. Pyne to the author, 1902. 
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inary (a separate corporation), had given the College and 
University the name of being ‘‘Presbyterian’’: an impression 
unpleasing to graduates who adhered to other creeds. 

The new President at once assumed his duties, and his 
formal inauguration occurred on October 22, 1902. It was 
expected that his inaugural address would be a notable one, 
nor did he disappoint that expectation. Stimulated by the 
occasion, and by the manifest enthusiasm of his audience, he 
rose to a level unusual even for so practiced and gifted an 
orator, in an oration which electrified his hearers. 

The occasion necessitated a speech essentially educational, 
and most of his attention was devoted to exposition of his 
views and purposes regarding the future of the institution of 
which he had just assumed the leadership. But in reviewing 
this effort, one cannot but be struck by the disclosure that the 
essential trend of the speaker’s thought,—what he himself 
would call his ‘‘orientation,’’—was strongly political. 

His text was ‘‘Princeton for the Nation’s Service’’ and the 
plea which underlay the oration was for the political influ- 
ence of a trained and educated class. 

That he had even in 1902 some prescience as to his own 
possibilities was evidenced by his asking a classmate, shortly 
after his inauguration, what would be his duty to Princeton 
should the opportunity for high political preferment come 
to him.* 

But long before, in his undergraduate days, it had been 
evident that his impulse was toward public life. His spe- 
cialization in study, the direction of his writings, and his 
cultivation of the branches which might directly or indirectly 
contribute to his fitness for political service, can leave small 
doubt that his public career was rooted in a lifelong ambi- 
tion. That, having such aspirations, he should tenaciously 
and consistently train himself to grasp the opportunity when 
offered, was thoroughly characteristic. 


40. C. Cuyler to the author, 1907. 
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To describe Mr. Wilson as ‘‘one of the accidents of politics’’ 
is not accurate. Every career depends largely upon elements 
controlled from outside itself. But in so far as a man may 
rough-hew his own ends, Mr. Wilson was no accident. It 
would be more to the point to describe him (politically) as a 
‘self-made man.’’ It was his own tenacity, and far sighted, 
laborious preparation, that enabled him eventually to reach 
the position to which he had long aspired. The man met the 
opportunity at least halfway. 

To this extent his spectacular rise over the horizon of politi- 
cal life may be explained. His initial successes in office, and 
the adroitness which he often displayed (to the dismay of 
‘‘regular’’ politicians) when confronted with the perplexities 
of practical politics, may at least in part be attributed to the 
same cause. But no familiarity with theories of party gov- 
ernment gave him his tenacity of purpose; his almost Napo- 
leonic instinct for the unexpected in strategy; or the ruthless- 
ness of which he was capable, whenever cherished purposes 
were endangered. 

These, which were large factors in his successes, were due 
to inherent qualities. His mistakes, large and small, may 
be ascribed chiefly to lack of experience in practical politics; 
excepting where they sprang from temperament and _ idi- 
osynerasy—vital elements in the evolution of any career. 


CHAPTER III 


PLANS PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 


PRESIDENT WILSON assumed his duties as head of Princeton 
with characteristic energy. One of his first demands was 
that Trustees vest in the President the independent power 
of appointment and removal as to all Professors and In- 
structors... This power, which had hitherto resided in the 
Board alone, was granted not without misgiving, but in re- 
sponse to the President’s urgent plea that it was illogical to 
expect results from him, unless the choice of instruments were 
left in his hands. 

Another change which attracted much attention had refer- 
ence to the enforcement of stricter standards of scholarship. 
These were admitted to have been over-relaxed ; and with the 
full support of the Trustees and Faculty, and regardless of 
the loss in numbers, the very moderate scholastic requirements 
then existing were enforced with strict impartiality. In view 
of the situation (especially in the School of Science), this re- 
quired a pitiless weeding out process and a loss in numbers 
which was not only trying to pride, but meant a serious reduc- 
tion in the income derived from fees. In spite of this how- 
ever, and although great complaint was caused among students 
and parents, not only were existing regulations rigidly ap- 
plied; but plans were evolved for such a revision of study 
courses as would constitute a material raising of the scholastic 
standards. This reform was placed in the hands of a special 
faculty committee, and by it the plans finally adopted, to- 
gether with the working details, were perfected. 

The President received the chief praise for these needed 
steps; and justly so,—since without the support of his stern 
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determination their success would have been more than prob- 
lematical. Other plans were pushed as fast as circumstances 
permitted. It was known that Dr. Wilson was an admirer of 
the tutorial system long in vogue at the University of Oxford; 
and that he desired to introduce at Princeton a method as 
closely approaching the Oxonian as divergent conditions at 
the two universities would permit. 

It was arranged to have this subject promptly investigated, 
and a competent report made upon such ideas and methods as 
might be applicable to the development of an improved system 
of instruction at Princeton. This was the genesis of what 
later was known as the ‘‘preceptorial system,’’—an American 
adaptation of the English ‘‘Tutorial’’ method. This would 
require a heavy increase in the teaching force, the cost of its 
introduction being estimated at not far from $100,000 per 
year. 

Closely related to this plan was the projected ‘‘ Residential 
Graduate College’’ to which Princeton was already committed. 
More or less informal ‘‘ post-graduate’’ courses had been avail- 
able at Princeton since they were introduced by Dr. McCosh 
in the late ’70’s. But it was not until 1900 (under Dr. Pat- 
ton) that a definite step was taken to insure the proper organi- 
zation and housing of the graduate students. In that year a 
Dean of the Graduate School was elected for the purpose of 
formulating a plan and devising ways and means for the 
proposed residential college. This project had the unanimous 
support of the Trustees and successively gained the approval 
of each accession to the Board. Its special advocates, how- 
ever, were three in number,—Ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
President Wilson, and Moses Taylor Pyne. 

The money required for these two endowments was roughly 
placed at $4,000,000, all of which would have to be raised by 
special appeal, since the Trustees themselves had no free 
funds available. It was realized that should any other major 
project be embraced in the near future, it must be at the ex- 
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pense of the Preceptorial System or the Graduate School, or 
both. 

As to the former, a beginning was quickly made. The 
Trustees were desirous of waiting until at least a portion 
of the necessary $2,000,000 permanent endowment was in 
sight, but President Wilson was urgent that an immediate 
move should be attempted.” 

To expedite matters promises were secured of sufficient 
money to finance the ‘‘Preceptorial’’ experiment for several 
years. With these in hand the Trustees consented that the 
trial should be made. 

Therefore, at the beginning of the fall term of 1905 the new 
system was started and the necessary increase in the teaching 
force made. The financial basis was considered inadequate, 
but the President’s confidence overcame, for the moment, the 
doubts which many entertained. 

These swift and successive forward steps awakened enthu- 
siasm among the Alumni at large, and convinced them that 
the new policies were destined to place Princeton in a unique 
position of usefulness among American universities. Such 
enthusiasm was increased whenever and wherever President 
Wilson met and addressed Princeton gatherings. The same 
qualities which later made him famous on a far wider stage, 
and in the midst of bitter political controversy, won the in- 
stant admiration and confidence of audiences wholly in sym- 
pathy with the purposes for which he spoke and wrote. 
Probably at no time in her history had Princeton’s sup- 
porters been more united, nor did her prospects appear 
brighter, than during the first year of Dr. Wilson’s 
administration. 

Recognizing the value of his influence, every Princeton or- 
ganization from the Atlantic to the Pacific sought his presence 
at their meetings and rallies, and a large portion of his time 
was spent in traveling to and from Princeton gatherings at 


2M. T. Pyne to the author, 1905. 
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which he never failed to inspire his audiences with an enthusi- 
asm which bore fruit in support of all kinds. Great orator- 
ical gifts, a manner and delivery most persuasive, a mastery of 
written and spoken English, a genius for the striking and 
spectacular use of a wide vocabulary, a certain originality and 
audacity of thought and phrase, and a keen, dry, and always 
refined humor, made a combination which disarmed criticism 
and almost compelled assent. Whatever divergence of opin- 
ion may exist in regard to his rank in other directions, there 
ean be little doubt that Woodrow Wilson was the greatest 
American orator of his time. 

In such a position, and in advocacy of measures almost 
unanimously approved, supported by a solid board of Trustees 
and the loyal alumni, it was perhaps natural that enthusiasm 
should overstep the bounds of moderation, leading his sup- 
porters, as well as Dr. Wilson himself, to greet by the name 
of achievement that which was as yet merely promising ex- 
periment; to hail success in advance of actual results; to 
sound the note of triumph while the battle had still to rage. 
“‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off’? is an injunction likely to be overlooked 
under such circumstances. 

At this period there seemed few clouds upon Princeton’s 
horizon. There was some complaint that discipline was being 
administered with unnecessary harshness. Some of the fac- 
ulty were said to resent a certain arrogance which offended 
their self-respect, and it was whispered that dissent from 
Dr. Wilson’s views was, to him, the one unpardonable sin. 
But these, compared with the ends in view, and by many con- 
sidered as already assured, caused no anxiety beyond a 
limited circle of the initiate. 

A development which was regarded more seriously by the 
Trustees was the rapid increase in expense without any cor- 
responding enhancement of income. The new policies, with 
the cost of expansion in all departments, bade fair to produce 
a situation which might easily become perilous. Year by year 
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the excess of regular expenditures over ordinary income 
(which had been about $30,000 in 1901), had been growing. 
This was covered by contributions from the Alumni at large, 
supplemented in case of need by the liberality of wealthy 
members of the Board. But conditions obviously demanded 
economy in administration of the finances, and the post- 
ponement of further plans for extension, until the Precepto- 
rial System should be fully endowed, and the Graduate College 
built and financed. Above all it required that the Alumni 
body should be held together in an undivided support, if 
even the projects to which the institution was already com- 
mitted, were to be successfully carried through. 

Another incentive to caution was also apparent. With the 
rising cost of living the salaries then paid by Princeton to 
her teaching force were proving so inadequate that many of 
the faculty were pinched to make ends meet; and the most 
desirable members were forced to make the financial consid- 
eration the dominant one, whenever better opportunities 
offered. It was plain that if the personnel of the teaching 
staff was to be maintained, adequate salaries would have 
to be paid,—an additional expense of no mean dimensions in 
a body of over 175 paid teachers, and officers. To such 
thoughts did the minds of the Trustees most seriously incline. 

The President, while admitting the facts, seemed unwilling 
to permit them to limit his activities. He had been known to 
express the opinion that the way to finance new things was to 
do them first, and then some one would have to provide the 
money. To the experienced financiers on the Board, this must 
have appeared the rankest heresy; but they seemed content 
for the present to look on, hoping that the growing enthusi- 
asm among the graduates might eventually bear the required 
fruit. That such support as the Alumni were then giving 
would be continued and increased, appeared a fair assumption. 

Meantime, permanent endowment for the Preceptors came 
in slowly; means to finance the Graduate School were being 
diligently sought, and the growing expenses were compelling, 
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year by year, more insistent appeals to the Alumni in general, 
and to a few individuals in particular. 

About 1906, however, another cloud appeared above the 
academic horizon. It began to be asserted by some of those in 
position to measure the trend of affairs that President Wilson 
was using the authority already granted him to build up the 
Executive influence to a point which must eventually over- 
balance all the codrdinate departments of the University; re- 
sulting in an undesirable concentration of power. He had 
already been made independent of the Trustees in the matter 
of teaching contracts and the majority of his faculty there- 
fore held their positions at his pleasure. 

That such power could be mercilessly used had already been 
demonstrated; and the teachers added in furtherance of the 
Preceptorial System had no delusions as to the power on which 
depended their tenure of office. Beyond this, Dr. Wilson was 
strongly influencing all appointments or nominations to the 
Board of Trustees itself, upon the plea that he must have 
the support of Trustees who were in undoubted sympathy with 
his ideas and ideals. In fact, for several years the new mem- 
bers of the Board were either practically selected by Dr. 
Wilson himself or chosen only from those known to be his 
devoted personal admirers. 

That the reasons given by Dr. Wilson for asking the powers 
which eventually came into his hands were sincere should 
not be doubted. Sympathy and support for the executive 
branch is one of the most essential conditions of success in 
any great organization; and to one of Dr. Wilson’s original- 
ity, and willingness to assume responsibility, they were pe- 
culiarly necessary if his administration were to succeed. 

Whatever the motive, there is no doubt that the effect of 
Wilson’s first four years at Princeton was to build up what 
in politics would be called a personal machine, and that by 
methods purely political, i.e. the appeal to loyalty and the 
control of patronage. That this should be so was inevitable 
with the tendency on the President’s part to think in terms 
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of politics and political methods. He himself recognized this 
mental trend when, speaking of his Princeton responsibilities, 
he said: 


“My duties have been almost exclusively political and I must say 
that I find myself generally thinking of a university as a political 
instrument,” § 


Such discontent as existed in 1905 and 1906, however, was 
negligible. The Trustees and inner circle of Alumni realized 
that there were rough places; that individuals might have 
cause for complaint; and that the President like his fellow men 
was subject to human limitations. But approval of the large 
purposes in view, and the inspiring confidence of Dr. Wilson 
himself, produced a practical unity of support. As to indi- 
vidual cases of complaint, the general sentiment was that there 
was no possibility of making omelettes without breaking eggs; 
the popular saying went practically unchallenged, ‘‘ Wilson 
is Princeton’s greatest asset.’’ 

In June 1905 announcement was made that the Preceptorial 
System would be installed at the beginning of the next 
academic year. At the same time it was announced that 
through the liberality of a friend of Princeton the use of 
‘“Merwick,’’ a large residence and grounds about one half 
mile from the campus, had been donated to the University as 
a beginning for the Residential Graduate College. 

Thus in three years from the election of Dr. Wilson, two of 
his announced reforms appeared to be measurably achieved 
(the enforcement of scholastic standards, and the revision of 
the curriculum) ; while the Preceptorial System was on the 
verge of being installed; and an important though modest 
step had been taken in the direction of the Graduate College. 
The enthusiasm created by this rapid progress caused the 
first three of these to be generally hailed as already demon- 
strated successes; the President reaped credit accordingly. 
The Alumni though more insistently canvassed for contribu- 
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tions than ever, regarded the financial future with the philoso- 
phy of irresponsibility ; and those who spoke of rocks ahead 
were regarded as croakers. ‘‘We must support Wilson’s 
policies if we are to get anywhere’’ was the common opinion. 

Uneasiness among the Trustees however, was beginning to 
stir. It was noted that while teachers and officers on the 
pay-roll had risen from 112 in 1901 to 174 in 1905, the roll 
of students had only increased from 1354 in 1901 to 1384 in 
1905,4—a rate of increase far below that of other institutions 
of Princeton’s class. So rapid an increase in expense, un- 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in income was a 
serious matter, and was to become more so in the next two 
years, during which the number on the pay-roll rose to 189 
and the student enrollment declined to 1301. It was at this 
point that the Trustees and better informed Alumni con- 
cluded that the only wise course was to complete and endow 
the experiments already started, before committing Princeton 
to further innovations—no matter how attractive. As the 
situation developed during the years 1906-1907, this sentiment 
erystallized, though without reflecting at all upon the Presi- 
dent. There did, however, arise a movement for the appoint- 
ment of a Graduate Council to act as an official channel of 
communication between the Alumni at large and the Trustees. 
It was felt that in view of the increasing financial support 
which was expected from the Graduate body, their ideas on 
business policies-should be represented, if only informally, 
through an organ of their own selection. This movement did 
not attract the support of Dr. Wilson. He considered that if 
an alumnus had any suggestion or criticism it should be made 
directly to him. He was unable to comprehend why he, 
as a channel of communication should not be regarded as 
sufficient.® 

Financial conditions, however, were growing acute. A few 
facts concerning income and outgo will tend to show 


4See Princeton catalogue for years named. 
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how these conditions affected matters which later caused 
controversy. 

When Dr. Patton resigned, it was necessary to raise a small 
sum—say $30,000—at the end of each academic year to avoid 
showing a deficit. This amount had been regularly made up 
by subscriptions voluntarily given by Princetonians and 
credited in the accounts as ‘‘gifts.’’ 

For the year 1905 income and outgo compared as follows: 
Regular income, $420,000, Expenses $455,000. In 1906, ow- 
ing to the increased expense caused by the introduction of 
the Preceptorial System, expenses were $555,000, while regular 
receipts were only $410,000. (A special annual gift limited 
to three years provided much of the Preceptor’s salaries, but 
when that should expire this also would have to be taken out 
of general income.) For 1907 the regular income was 
$442,000, and expenses $563,000. At the close of Dr. Wil- 
son’s Presidency (1910) gifts for the year applied to gen- 
eral purposes amounted to $181,000, and at that, the last 
year’s surplus was impaired by $9000;—a total excess of 
expenses over regular income of $190,000.° 

With few exceptions, these general donations were from the 
Trustees or Alumni. Gifts from outsiders were usually for 
specific purposes and could not of course be applied to general 
expense. But the steady growth of the budget and the 
temporary nature of certain important items of income were 
ominous, and increased effort was seen to be necessary. A 
graduate committee, known as the ‘‘Committee of Fifty,’’ had 
undertaken the systematic solicitation of Alumni subscrip- 
tions, and had succeeded in engaging the support of more 
Princeton graduates than had ever before been contributors to 
their Alma Mater. 

In the autumn of 1906 two incidents were of favorable 
omen to the Graduate School. In the first place, Dr. A. F. 
West, who was recognized as the wheelhorse of this project, 
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was induced to decline a call to another institution, that he 
might give his aid in realizing Princeton’s long deferred 
hopes. 

In the second, the will of Mrs. Swann, a wealthy Prince- 
ton lady, had made available a bequest of about $250,000 
for the erection of the first permanent building of the Gradu- 
ate College. 

The Preceptorial System had then been started, and the 
Graduate College was in a more promising position than at 
any time in the past, but another problem which had bothered 
the authorities for some time fell under discussion. 

Since 1868 Greek letter fraternities had been excluded from 
Princeton, and each entering student was obliged to sign a 
paper pledging that he was not, and would not become dur- 
ing his course a member of such a society. In the thirty-five 
ensuing years there had grown up a system of eating clubs 
which, in the two upper classes, had assumed a permanent 
character, each club having its own house and each selecting 
yearly, from the Sophomore class, sufficient members to make 
good the losses from graduation. 

As these clubs increased in number, they grew in influence 
and since their capacity was sufficient for only half the Junior 
and Senior classes, there grew up the usual system of pulling 
and hauling; by the clubs to secure desirable recruits; by 
eligibles, to secure an election to the club to which they 
aspired. 

Many of the clubs made choice of recruits along well 
recognized lines—some sought chiefly athletes, others high 
stand students; others affected especially social qualifications 
—and so on. 

It inevitably came to pass that each election produced 
many disappointments. Further, since the clubs elected so 
large a proportion of each succeeding class, the failure to 
‘“make a club’’ came to be felt as more or less of a reflection 
on the individual. 

By regulation of the authorities and by agreements between 
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the clubs the endeavor was made to minimize these features; 
but disappointments, and consequent offense to amour propre 
were inevitable unless the number of organizations could 
be so increased as to embrace all who desired membership ; or 
reduced, so that, while election should be the honor of the very 
few, the great majority would be outside the clubs, and there 
would be no sting except such as might arise from the un- 
realized ambition of individuals. 

It should be added that these upper-class clubs were deco- 
rous and well behaved; no scandals had attached to the eclub- 
houses; and regulations established by the University were 
cheerfully and well enforced by the Club authorities. There 
was in fact a notable absence of such disorder as had some- 
times caused criticism in undergraduate secret societies else- 
where. This result was at least partly attributable to the 
influence of the graduates, many of whom maintained their 
club interest for years after graduation. For such, the club 
houses made a convenient and agreeable rendez-vous at Com- 
mencement or on other occasions which drew the Alumni back 
to Princeton. 

Therefore the chief criticisms of the clubs were confined to 
three points. 

1st. The wirepulling among the undergraduates, which 
backed up even into the freshman class. 

2nd. The let down in scholarship, notable in the Spring of 
Sophomore year, when club ‘‘politics’’ became especially 
active. 

8rd. The undue importance attached to membership in 
elubs (and especially in certain clubs), which encouraged un- 
desirable standards of judgment, and to this extent, became 
an undemocratic influence.’ 

During the years 1905-1906 this discussion became acute 
and was active among the graduates. In the main ‘the 
Alumni divided merely on the question of what course would 


7See P. A. W. for this period. 
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be best for the University. There were a few (and those of 
negligible influence), who placed the club interests above the 
interests of Princeton. The remedies proposed were many. 
There was the proposal that upper-class clubs be reduced to 
two or three; that they be increased so as to accommodate all 
the junior and senior students; that they be abolished and 
‘‘Commons”’ provided for all undergraduates; that Fresh- 
man and Sophomore clubs be abolished and these classes re- 
quired to board at a common table, and changed methods of 
election to the senior clubs adopted. 

All this discussion had been earnest but not acrimonious. 
Nor was it felt that an instant solution was required. The 
largest part of the problem was a very old one, in Princeton 
and elsewhere, and was rooted in a tendency observable 
wherever men or women live together in large communities. 
Congenial individuals will seek each other’s society, and tend 
to form ‘‘erowds’’ or cliques, which, to the extent that they 
avoid equally intimate relations elsewhere, are exclusive and 
therefore (in that sense) undemocratic. But that such tend- 
ency is best minimized during college days was uniformly ad- 
mitted, and the proper solution was being patiently sought. 
How to accomplish this, without robbing men of their right 
of choice in companions was the problem. 

To abolish all the clubs and establish general commons was 
the most drastic proposal. One difficulty here was that each 
of the clubs had received the approval of the University be- 
fore organizing; with that approval they had acquired their 
real-estate and built their club houses, by the aid of graduate 
members. Some of the investments were considerable and the 
University seemed morally estopped from destroying these 
values, real and sentimental, by any arbitrary action against 
the protest of the clubs themselves. 

In December 1906 the President submitted to the Board a 
statement regarding the ‘‘social reorganization’’ of Princeton, 
and a Committee of which he was chairman, was appointed to 
consider the same and report thereon at a later meeting. 
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During the winter of 1906-1907 Dr. Wilson was at the 
height of his popularity. The achievements of his admin- 
istration which were regarded as most notable were—on the 
scholastic side—the raising of the standard, the introduction 
of a coherent and balanced elective course of study; and the 
hopeful start made in a reorganized method of instruction. 
On the material side new recitation rooms, laboratories, and 
several new dormitories had either been erected or were in 
prospect, Carnegie lake was under construction, and the 
Graduate College was in a more promising position than at 
any time since it was originally projected. Furthermore the 
Alumni had been awakened to great activity for the benefit 
of their Alma Mater (as shown by the organization, growth, 
and enthusiasm of Alumni Associations the country over) and 
to meet the increasing costs were contributing nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars annually to the running expenses of 
the institution.’ 

The only apparent drawback to the situation was the in- 
secure condition of the finances. Clearly until that situation 
should change (thus felt the Trustees), further plans which 
would involve large expense should be postponed; and every 
effort made to unify and stimulate Alumni support. 

During the same winter (1906-1907) reports of some trou- 
bles and resentments in the faculty were noised, and com- 
plaints of the autocratic attitude of Dr. Wilson toward his 
colleagues began to creep out of Princeton and be whispered 
among graduates. A rather notable speech by Dr. Wilson’s 
predecessor, Dr. Patton, was made before the Orange, N. J., 
Alumni in the spring of that year: and to those who were 
in touch with the situation it sounded ominous. A large 
part of the speech was a protest against an arrogant assump- 
tion of omniscience by the Chief Executives of educational 
institutions, and a plea that some independence of action, or 
at least of thought, be conceded to the members of the teach- 


8 Secretary of “Committee of Fifty” to the author, 1907. 
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ing force. Dr. Patton had remained at Princeton as Profes- 
sor of Ethics after resigning the Presidency, but the relations 
between him and his successor had not been particularly 
cordial. A disquieting rumor was that Ex-President Cleve- 
land (who had joined the Board of Trustees in 1901) had lost 
confidence in Dr. Wilson. 

In March 1906 an incident occurred which not only con- 
firmed the pride of the Alumni and undergraduates in their 
President but may be regarded as the first definite evidence 
that Dr. Wilson was coming in sight of the goal of his 
ambition. 

The Lotos Club of New York tendered a dinner to Presi- 
dent Wilson, who delivered on the occasion a powerful ora- 
tion on public issues. Immediately afterward, Col. George 
Harvey, arose and announced that the last speaker was, in 
his opinion, the best available man for the next President of 
the United States. 

This first public recognition of the scholar’s political avail- 
ability was the more significant since he had been known as 
a conservative ‘‘ Jeffersonian’? Democrat; while Col. Harvey, 
a lifelong member of that party, had much influence in its 
counsels and controlled two important instruments through 
which public sentiment might be influenced. 

Meantime events were noiselessly shaping a situation which 
was destined in the next dozen years to exercise a controlling 
influence on the fortunes of Princeton and her President; to 
affect the course of National politics, and eventually to prove 
of great importance during the greatest world crisis of 
modern times. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE QUADRANGLE QUARREL 


In June 1907 began the troubles which were to disturb the 
University for three years, divide the Trustees and Faculty, 
and eventually become the cause of Dr. Wilson’s entry into 
politics. The root of bitterness lay in the competition of two 
projects, the Graduate College (to which reference has already 
been made), and a novel plan, proposed by Dr. Wilson him- 
self, for the reorganization of the whole institution. 

At the regular June meeting of the Trustees, the President 
as chairman of the special Committee appointed seven 
months earlier (see p. 22) presented the Committee’s re- 
port on “‘social reorganization.’’ That report embodied and 
recommended a scheme involving extensive and fundamental 
changes in the whole undergraduate department, and urged its 
immediate adoption. It was received and referred.* 

By this plan (‘which soon became known as the ‘‘Quad 
system’’) it was proposed to convert the University into an 
aggregation of codrdinate, separate, residential units, archi- 
tecturally resembling the separate colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the buildings as thus re-arranged and altered, 
the undergraduates were to board, room, find their compan- 
ionships, and exercise their ordinary indoor activities. Un- 
married teachers were to reside in these ‘‘Quads’’—an exten- 
sion of the preceptorial idea. Dr. Wilson confidently pre- 
dicted that the resultant intimate contacts of students with 
each other and with their instructors, would produce an in- 
terpenetration of the academic with the social life which 
would give to Princeton education a value and distinction 
peculiar to itself. 


1 Minutes of the Board, June 1907. 
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Fathered by the President (then at the height of his pop- 
ularity) and aided by his persuasive advocacy, the plan se- 
cured a good deal of support. True, none of its advocates 
except Dr. Wilson, professed to understand how the pre- 
dicted results were to be reached, or why they ought to be 
expected. There was much vagueness as to detail. The vital 
question as to how the members of the various quads were 
to be chosen (for example) was left in a very nebulous state.” 
Support was therefore based almost wholly upon faith in Dr. 
Wilson’s ability and sagacity. 

In the faculty the presidential influence was sufficient to in- 
sure a majority for the plan. Many of the older professors 
were unconvinced, but the recently appointed preceptors, who 
had been ranked as assistant professors, and had therefore, 
each a vote, were numerous enough to be decisive. The Presi- 
dent’s absolute power of appointment and removal was here 
likely to be a factor. 

Apart from those who at once embraced the project for 
such reasons, and a small minority who opposed it from the 
start on various grounds, the great majority of the alumni 
merely suspended judgment pending the receipt of further 
information. But as the discussion proceeded through the 
summer of 1907, it was evident that the plan was not gain- 
ing strength. Its advocates pointed insistently to the purpose 
of the reform; but their opponents replied that this was be- 
side the question. Every one could agree upon the purpose 
to be accomplished; the question was, would this method ac- 
complish it, or was there so bright a prospect of success as to 
warrant the risking of Princeton’s future upon it? ® 

The chief warrant for predicting success was Dr. Wilson’s 
confident assertions, which were, in the nature of things, in- 
capable of proof. To attempt, by any method, to control the 
choice of friendships among the students was neither demo- 
eratic nor desirable. Finally, the results at Oxford and Cam- 


2See Address of President to Board, June 1907. 
8P. A. W. Sept. 25, 1907. 
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bridge, where the proposed conditions were indigenous and 
of long standing, were hardly such as to insure the predicted 
success at Princeton, where they would be both exotic and ex- 
perimental. Popular though President Wilson might be, he 
was not Princeton, neither was his ipse dixit a guarantee of 
the future. These were some of the objections evoked by dis- 
cussion. To these questions the answer appears to have lain 
in the retort that objectors had no alternative to offer. They 
were asked ‘‘ What else do you propose ?’’ 4 

Conservative opinion gradually lined up against the plan, 
as risking in a doubtful experiment that Princeton life which 
was the natural outgrowth of her history, and dear in memory 
to the whole graduate body. Radicals were halted by the 
sketchy and incomplete outline on the strength of which action 
so drastic was urged. As to practical details there were none. 
Dr. Wilson, when he would refer to these at all, merely as- 
sured his questioners that he was retaining ‘‘an open mind.’’ 
What was needed, he said, was the prompt adoption of the 
plan ‘‘in principle’’ and the details would be worked out 
afterwards.® One of such details was the necessary means. 
Not less than two million dollars would be added to the finan- 
cial burden, already heavy enough. With the cost of the 
Preceptorial System, and the needs of the Graduate College 
as yet unprovided for, such a load would threaten complete 
financial collapse, unless Dr. Wilson knew of some source from 
which the required endowment could be secured. But such 
knowledge the President expressly disclaimed.® 

By the opening of the Fall term of 1907, the long boasted 
harmony of Princeton was much impaired. It was evident 
that to adopt the ‘‘Quad’’ plan against so formidable an op- 
position would create a very serious situation. 

But the President now made a disconcerting announcement. 
He stated that the Board, in accepting the report, had adopted 

4“Phantom Ship” (pamphlet) 1910. Compare note (4) Chap. XVI. 

5 See letters in P. A. W. June—Sept. 1907. 

6 Wilson to Imbrie P. A. W. Sept. 25, 1907. 
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the plan. In brief, he attempted to confront his Board with 
a (to them) unexpected ‘‘fait accompli.’? On examination 
this interpretation appeared a possible one, the relative 
clause of the report being ingeniously worded : 


“Your Committee therefore, recommend that the President of 
the University be authorized to take such steps as may seem wisest 
for maturing this general plan, and for seeking the codperation 
and counsel of the upper-class clubs in its elaboration; and that 
this committee be continued to consult with the President from 
time to time as the matter may take shape and as he may re- 
quire further counsel and advice, and to mature detailed plans 
for the future consideration of this Board as soon as such plans 
can be perfected by common counsel among all concerned.” 


Mr. Wilson claimed that the acceptance of the report which 
closed with these words constituted endorsement and adoption 
of the ‘‘essential idea and purpose of the plan.’’” 

If the President’s contention were admitted by the Trustees, 
debate was a waste of time; for the plan was already a part 
of Princeton’s official program. But on this point the 
Trustees stood firm. They refused to admit that they had 
ever adopted the plan. It was clear that adverse action of 
some kind would have to be taken at the October meeting of 
the Board, and Dr. Wilson insisted that such action should 
be in the form of a resolution rescinding the alleged adoption 
in June. But the Trustees were reluctant to confirm Dr. 
Wilson’s contention even by indirection, and the situation 
looked like a deadlock. Dr. Wilson, who had publicly commit- 
ted himself to his position, even hinted at resignation, should 
the Board publicly repudiate it. A compromise was eventu- 
ally reached. The board requested Dr. Wilson to withdraw 
his plan, and the President bowed to the inevitable. This 
course avoided defining the exact status of the project before 
withdrawal, and was to that extent satisfactory to both sides. 


7Cf. Note 11 Chap. XXIII, also Harris p. 38. This particular claim 
persisted for years. 
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This particular bridge was thus safely crossed, but the in- 
cident proved a severe blow to Dr. Wilson’s influence. In 
view of the fact that the disputed clause had been drawn by 
the President himself, his position in the matter was an awk- 
ward one. From this point dated a decline in his popularity 
and prestige. It was perhaps the consciousness of this which 
now prompted him to shift the emphasis of his ‘‘Quad”’ 
argument from the academic to the social side. 

At the time of presenting the plan he had been at some 
pains to stress the former motive and especially, to deny that 
the scheme was, primarily, aimed at the system of upper-class 
clubs. His view on this point was: 

‘‘This is not primarily intended to meet the club question. 
We could easily handle that in other ways. What we are 
after is to make these lads work as they will never work 
under present conditions.’’* However, as the ‘‘Quad’’ sys- 
tem necessarily implied the eventual elimination of the Clubs, 
much opposition from that direction was known to be 
inevitable. 

Dr. Wilson, possibly with this in view, now shifted his 
argument, asserting his plan to be necessary for the ‘‘restora- 
tion of democracy”’ at Princeton, and a move toward ‘“‘social 
equality.’’ This was a shrewd maneuver which later proved 
big with political possibilities. By the opening of the year 
1908 the proposal had been definitely transferred to this 
ground. 

The seeds of dissension had now been deeply sown, and as 
time went on it appeared that the Administration intended to 
make the ‘‘Quad’’ plan a touchstone not only of ‘‘de- 
mocracy,’’ but of Princeton loyalty. Those who opposed it 
seemed to be branded as malcontents and insubordinates, and 
it was whispered that both professors and trustees who re- 
jected Dr. Wilson’s leadership in the matter were to feel the 
official displeasure. By the end of January “harmony’’ in 

8 Wilson to the author June 1907. Cf also A. H. Joline in P. A. W. 
October 9, 1907. 
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the graduate body was a thing of the past; and the alumni 
were lining up on one side or the other of this question. But 
instead of declaring themselves as for or against the ‘‘Quads”’ 
there was a significant tendency to divide into ‘‘pro’’-or 
‘‘anti’’-Wilson groups. 

About this time a meeting.of the New York Alumni was 
addressed by Trustee M. T. Pyne. In the course of his re- 
marks he stated definitely his conclusion that the Quad plan 
was impracticable, and intimated that neither then nor in 
the future could it command his support.® 

Among the Alumni Mr. Pyne was even more influential 
than Dr. Wilson himself, and hopes of his conversion had been 
entertained; in which case his influence and his aid at the 
financial end would have proved important. It became 
known later that some of Dr. Wilson’s friends had urged Mr. 
Pyne not to make this public statement, alleging that ‘‘ Wil- 
son would never forgive it.’’ Within a month it was ru- 
mored that Mr. Pyne was to be forced out of the Finance 
Committee of the Trustees, and his influence attacked. Mr. 
Pyne actually did resign as Chairman of that Committee in 
the following June, and a supporter of Dr. Wilson was 
elected in his stead; but no pressure was required to effect 
this. The retiring chairman had held the committee for a 
long period; its duties were onerous; and the strain on his 
sympathies severe owing to the constant appeals of the under- 
paid teachers. He was therefore glad to step aside, espe- 
cially as he knew his successor to be a man of high character, 
and an able and experienced financier.’° 

Another trustee who had expressed himself with great 
vigor was ex-President Cleveland. When in the autumn of 
1907 Dr. Wilson appealed to him to ‘‘keep an open mind”’ 
on the Quad matter, the ex-President replied that his mind 
had been open all summer but was now shut. From that 
time Mr. Cleveland was one of the most pronounced oppo- 


® Author was present. 
10 Pyne to the author, June 1909. 
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nents of the Quads and a blunt critic of Dr. Wilson and his 
methods. 

Thus a suppressed quarrel, of which the public had no 
inkling, was in progress during the whole of the year 1908, 
between opposing factions in the Trustees, faculty, and inner 
circle of the alumni. This situation continued until the 
spring of 1909, when an acute controversy regarding the 
Graduate College brought it to a head. This latter contest 
was really a flowering of the plant of which the Quad system 
was the root; and the two were closely related, as will ap- 
pear in Chapter VI. The Graduate College dispute 
quickly absorbed and superseded the original controversy, 
which, however, still continued to be an irritant. 

In view of the claim, urged for several years after Mr. 
Wilson’s resignation, that all Princeton’s perplexities were 
due to her failure to rise to the level of his vision in this 
matter, it is interesting to observe that time has in a sense 
passed judgment upon his plan. Fifteen years have elapsed 
since the scheme was proposed, and despite the able advo- 
cacy which it secured, and the eminence to which its pro- 
ponent attained, it never raised its head at Princeton after 
President Wilson resigned in 1910. More than this—it was of 
common knowledge that the project received wide and care- 
ful study in educational circles; yet no other institution of 
note in all America has attempted its adoption. This would 
suggest that, when removed from the heats of controversy 
the project upon which Mr. Wilson was willing to stake his 
office, his reputation, and Princeton’s future, failed to com- 
mend itself to the judgment of contemporary educational 
opinion. 

In view of all these circumstances, the support which he 
was able to gather at Princeton for his ‘‘Quad system”’ is 
valuable evidence as to the influence which he wielded in that 
institution after five years of service as its head, 


CHAPTER V. 


PYNE AND, CLEVELAND 


THat the reader may comprehend what now followed it will 
be necessary to explain the attitude of three leading men at 
the University, the sources of their influence, and the reasons 
which finally placed them in opposition to Dr. Wilson. 
These men were Trustees Pyne and Cleveland, and Dean 
Andrew Fleming West. 

A knowledge of Mr. Pyne’s service, influence and char- 
acter is essential to a full understanding of the Princeton 
situation from 1907 to 1910. 

The name of Moses Taylor Pyne occupies a unique place 
in the annals of higher education in America. An inheritor 
of wealth, a man of large interests and affairs, wide culture 
and refined tastes, he gave to his Alma Mater the fullest meas- 
ure of devoted service for thirty-six consecutive years. For 
this he found his only recompense in the steady growth of 
the institution toward those ideals which he had conceived 
for her future. 

Mr. Pyne, after graduating from Princeton * took his degree 
in law at Columbia and for many years practiced his 
profession. 

At the instance of President McCosh he accepted an elec- 
tion to the Princeton board of trustees in 1885. With the 
venerable President he had an intimate personal friendship. 
He adopted as his own McCosh’s plans and hopes for Prince- 
ton’s future; and for the realization of those ideals—phys- 
ical, educational, and ethical—he worked unremittingly. It 
finally became a commonplace at Princeton that, with Mr. 
Pyne, the institution stood second only to his family, and far 

1 With the class of 1877. 
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in front of his own profit or ease. In 1907 he was approach- 
ing the end of a quarter century of such Princeton service. 
During this period he had served with success and distine- 
tion on all the working committees of the Board, and had be- 
come, without question, its most popular, active and influen- 
tial member. 

Pyne’s interest in Princeton had early induced him to 
establish there his home. He had purchased a residence 
including extensive grounds which he soon converted into one 
of the handsomest country estates in New Jersey. There 
he reared his family, spending a large portion of each year 
in the quiet repose of the place. It was characteristic of his 
attitude toward his fellow citizens that his estate was made 
an open park, to which students and townsmen alike were 
always welcomed. 

The extent of his financial aid to Princeton has never been 
disclosed. It was known to be very large but the point was 
one which he never eared to discuss. On the other hand he 
made no effort to conceal his pride in his record of service, 
or his pleasure in his share of results. The same was true 
of his private benevolences. No one ever knew how many 
struggling students he aided to obtain an education, nor how 
often the underpaid instructors found their financial per- 
plexities lightened by his kindly sympathy. 

He had been a wheelhorse in every branch of Princeton 
work. The choice of the uniform and beautiful architec- 
tural style which enriches the Princeton campus was largely 
his work. The purchase of large tracts of land, far in ad- 
vance of any apparent need, came of his faith in Princeton’s 
future—a vision very dim in those days to most Princeton- 
ians. But when the vision came near, it was M. T. Pyne’s 
faith and foresight which made it realizable. These were but 
a few of his varied beneficent activities. 

Of all living Princetonians he had the widest acquaintance 
among the graduates, nor was he known to have a single 
enemy among all Princeton’s 10,000 Alumni. He was un- 
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spoiled by popularity, honors or wealth; nor was there any 
symptom of arrogance, or a desire to dominate. His easy 
effacement of self as a factor in any discussion was one of his 
most noteworthy traits. 

Mr. Pyne was tall and of distinguished appearance, grave 
and courteous in address, with manners marked by an easy 
and kindly dignity; rather shy; as a public speaker, diffi- 
dent; receptive of suggestion, tolerant of dissent, non- 
contentious to a fault. At every large gathering of Alumni 
his tall figure might be seen, the center of greeting for grad- 
uates of all ages; its owner alert and interested in what- 
ever was afoot. 

Years later when Academic dissensions had long been com- 
posed and the vision of thirty years was on the verge of be- 
ing realized, all Princeton gathered to pay its last tribute to 
this simple American gentleman. Places of business were 
closed; University exercises were suspended; Nassau Hall 
was impressively draped. The whole community, high and 
low, stood uncovered along the route or around the open 
grave, while the bell whose sound was laden with so many 
memories slowly tolled his dirge. Thus did the town and 
the institution he loved, pay their tribute of tears to Moses 
Taylor Pyne—steward of ten talents—faithful in many 
things. 

Upon such a man fell the burden of leadership in the aca- 
demic dispute then pending, because he felt that the duty 
was forced upon him. Mr. Pyne had been one of the original 
supporters of Mr. Wilson for Princeton’s presidency, and 
had heartily codperated with him in his plans. After the 
installation of the Preceptorial System he felt that the budget 
had all the strain it could bear, and he was therefore opposed 
to any further large commitments, unless the means were in 
sight. Consequently when the ‘‘Quad’’ plan was suddenly 
disclosed to the Trustees, the financial matter was one, though 
perhaps not the main, ground of his opposition. To his mind 
the greatest objection was that there was no guarantee of 
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success, beyond the strong opinion of President Wilson; 
while there was grave reason to fear disaster to the institu- 
tion should it be forced through in spite of all opposition. 
Nothing less in fact could be expected than the disruption 
of faculty, trustees, and alumni; and the imperilling of every 
promising experiment then on trial.? 

In advising President Wilson of this conclusion Mr. Pyne 
explained that while he could not join in committing Prince- 
ton irrevocably to a doubtful experiment, he himself was 
willing to raise funds for a trial ‘‘Quad,”’ so that the working 
of the scheme might be demonstrated. This was declined by 
Mr. Wilson with some acerbity, and with the remark that his 
plan must be adopted in toto or not at all? Some months 
later, when the extent of hostile sentiment had become ap- 
parent, Mr. Pyne concluded that the alumni would be per- 
manently alienated unless the plan were dropped. It was 
under this conviction that he made the statement which so 
awakened Dr. Wilson’s resentment.* 

Apart from all these considerations there was another point 
—a point of honor—upon which Mr. Pyne, Mr. Cleveland, 
and a number more were firm, from the first. That was the 
strict observance of certain promises made to Dean West in 
1906 when the latter refused the large inducements of another 
eall. To Pyne the repudiation of those promises was un- 
thinkable; and if they were to be made good, it was obviously 
inopportune to consider a plan which bade fair to turn the 
whole institution topsy turvy and keep it in the midst of debt 
and discord for years to come.* 


Immediately after the expiry of his second term as Pres- 
ident, Grover Cleveland became a resident of Princeton. 
Having determined to spend his later years in the town, he 


2Pyne to the author, 1909. 

8 Pyne to the author, 1909. Compare Mr. Wilson’s position on the 
“Covenant,” Chap. XXIV, p. 322. 

4 Pyne to the author, 1909. 

*For character of Moses Taylor Pyne see Appendix A. 
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purchased a comfortable home on Bayard Lane, one of the 
most substantial residential avenues, and was at once warmly 
welcomed to the academic circle. Since the University is 
the center of all things Princetonian, it was natural that 
one who had filled the highest positions in state and nation 
with distinction, should interest himself in the development 
of the institution, which had within the year acquired the 
title of a University ; and whose future was the main concern 
of those with whom he came in daily contact. The ad- 
vice of one so skilled in large affairs was much sought, and 
hence in the natural course of events he became a trustee of 
Princeton. (1901). 

He gathered a large circle of friends among whom Dr. 
West was one of the most intimate. The latter confided to 
him his hopes of establishing a Graduate College worthy of 
Princeton history and tradition; and the ex-president, grasp- 
ing the significance of the plan, soon became its ardent 
advocate. 

During the early years of Dr. Wilson’s administration, 
the necessary and imperative reforms and the financial needs 
of the Preceptorial System put the Graduate College rather 
in the background. It was not until in 1906, when it seemed 
probable that Dr. West would accept a call to Boston that 
any real assurance of action could be obtained. At that time, 
Dr. West was assured that the Graduate College should be 
the next thing to be taken up and pushed, in Princeton’s 
program. To the formal resolution passed by the Trustees, 
President Wilson, Mr. Pyne, Mr. Cleveland and others 
pledged their personal faith. 

Mr. Cleveland was therefore shocked when, less than a 
year later, it was attempted to force through the Board, a 
project, the adoption of which would mean the indefinite 
postponement, or possibly the abandonment, of the Graduate 
College plan. He considered that the observance of good 
faith toward Dean West should preclude adoption of the 
“‘Quad’’ proposal, irrespective of the merits of that project, 
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in which he had no great belief. On this point he expressed 
his convictions with characteristic bluntness. As long as his 
activity at Princeton lasted he stood firmly with other sup- 
porters of Dean West, in their insistence that the Board’s 
pledges should be made good. 

Mr. Cleveland was then within a year of his death, and 
Princeton was not much longer to have the benefit of his ad- 
vice and counsel. When he was just entering upon his last 
illness, he warned Dr. West that his project was in grave 
danger of being extinguished. He stated that he had vainly 
protested to Dr. Wilson against the attitude which the latter 
had assumed toward West, and reproached him with tarnish- 
ing the honor of all who had given the promises in virtue of 
which West had consented to remain. He reiterated his judg- 
ment of the Graduate College plan and urged the Dean to 
hang on like a bulldog. 

A recently published article from the pen of Mr. George F. 
Parker, who had been confidential secretary to Mr. Cleveland, 
thus speaks of his former chief’s relations to the authorities 
at Princeton. 


“With the late Moses Taylor Pyne he maintained especially close 
relations. He had no difference with anybody in the faculty or 
with the members of the Board of Trustees, except with the Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, but it is not my purpose to enter into the 
questions which separated them. They were fundamental and grew 
out of the different characters of the two men.” ® 


In June 1908, Mr. Cleveland died. His death was re- 
garded as an irreparable loss to the University. Could the 
events of the next eighteen months have been foreseen, it 
would have been recognized as a disaster. For Grover 
Cleveland was probably the only man who could have averted 
the public quarrel which, two years later, came so near to 
putting Princeton on the rocks. 


5 Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 10, 1923. 


CHAPTER VI 


WILSON AND WEST 


ANDREW FLEMING WEsT was graduated from Princeton 
College with the class of 1874 and, for his life work chose the 
profession of teaching. He engaged in secondary school 
work until 1883 when he was called to the Chair of Latin at 
Princeton becoming head of the Classical Department in 
1902. A man of wide culture, of unusual executive capacity, 
and an easy and convincing speaker, he quickly acquired 
reputation and influence. He was highly esteemed by Dr. 
McCosh who had a Scotch shrewdness in his judgment of men. 

Dr. West was (and is) many sided. In addition to being 
a stimulating and suggestive teacher, his social and personal 
qualities mark him as a man of many talents and great charm. 
Ready and generous in his sympathies, a loyal friend, and 
of strong and simple moral and religious convictions, he was 
one of the most valued advisers of youth at Princeton, in 
both his official and personal capacity. In 1896 he was the 
organizer and director of the sesquicentennial celebration, 
the success of which was largely due to his originality, re- 
sourcefulness and organizing abilities. 

Professionally he was (and is) identified with the conserva- 
tive school, which, while believing in the inspiration of the 
teacher and the aspiration of the scholar, considers either 
likely to be ineffective unless backed by the industry of both. 
He remains one of the strongest believers in the disciplinary 
and cultural values of classical studies, for those who contem- 
plate liberal pursuits. He is an exponent of severe standards 
of scholarship, and a skeptic as to the soundness of any 
method which does not call upon the pupil for sustained and 


conscious mental effort. 
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Ever since his return to Princeton he had been an enthu- 
siast upon the subject of Graduate instruction, for which he 
believed a residential Graduate College to be one of the con- 
ditions of success. In all discussions, looking to the realiza- 
tion of this project, his opinions and advice had been highly 
valued. It was therefore natural that the conduct of the 
enterprise should eventually be entrusted to him. Accord- 
ingly in 1901 he was elected Dean of the Graduate School, 
a department then in its formative stages. 

By 1906 he had been able to make some progress, but ow- 
ing to causes elsewhere touched upon, the rate of advance 
had been disappointing. In fact Dean West had begun to 
doubt whether, failing a change of attitude on the part of the 
University authorities, his cherished plan was to be realized 
during his active professional life, if at all. 

Hence when there came to him unsought, a professional 
opportunity such as comes to few men in a lifetime, his re- 
action was necessarily influenced by the difficulties of his 
situation at Princeton, and he strongly inclined to make the 
change. 

The effort of the University to retain him formed, as it 
turned out, the first link in a chain of events which, through 
much tribulation, was to bring to Dean West the success 
of his cherished hopes and to Princeton the full realization 
of her vision of thirty years. 

In the autumn of 1906 Dr. West received a call to the 
Presidency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The inducements offered, both official and financial, were very 
great—as to the latter the income promised was double what 
Princeton was paying him. Implied in the call was an un- 
usual personal compliment. That a leading American advo- 
cate of classical education should be chosen as head of the 
leading Technical School of the East was a tribute of no 
mean character, to his professional reputation and executive 
qualities. 

The prospect of losing him caused great disquiet at Prince- 
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ton. Not only were his personality and influence most highly 
valued and his name established as one of the most effective 
advocates of the ideals which Princeton professed; but it was 
feared that his departure would indefinitely delay, if not al- 
together prevent, the realization of the plan already per- 
fected and approved, for a residential Graduate College. 

So strong was this feeling, that every personal and official 
influence was brought to bear on Dr. West to the end that he 
might remain at Princeton to bring to success this project, 
which had for so many years been held in view by the Trus- 
tees and Faculty. The sentiments of the Trustees were ade- 
quately expressed in a resolution written and supported by 
Dr. Wilson and unanimously passed at the Board meeting on 
October 20, 1906. 


“Resolved: That the Board learns with the utmost concern of 
the possibility that Prof. Andrew F. West may accept a call which 
would take him away from Princeton. The Board would consider 
his loss quite irreparable. By his scholarship, by his ideals, by his 
fertility in constructive ideas, he has made himself one of the chief 
ornaments, and one of the most indispensable councilors of the 
place. The Board has particularly counted upon him to put into 
operation the Graduate College which he conceived and for which 
it has planned. It begs to assure him that he cannot be spared and 
that the Board trusts, should he remain, its hopes and his may be 
the sooner realized because of this additional proof of his 
devotion.” 1 


This resolution, combined with the tribute implied in the 
call of the Boston institution, constitutes perhaps as fine an 
academic honor as has been paid to any American professor.. 
The judgment of Princeton was peculiarly valuable from the 
length of experience upon which it was based. The Dean 
had at that time nearly completed twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service, under three Presidents. 

To Dr. West these considerations appear to have been con- 


1 Minutes of the Board, October 20, 1906. 
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elusive. Early in November, he decided to decline the call 
to Boston; receiving no inducements beyond voluntary as- 
surance from Dr. Wilson and the members of the Board that 
the Graduate College should be the next academic and finan- 
cial objective of the University.? 

To one who had made a life work of an ill-paid profession, 
the offer of the headship of a famous institution, with the 
professional prestige and greater financial ease attached to 
the position, to say nothing of the opportunity to make pro- 
vision for old age, must have been very tempting. That the 
Dean should pass it by, at the urgence of the Trustees and 
without any personal stipulation, was recognized as a rare 
piece of self sacrifice, and the highest proof of Princeton loy- 
alty. As such it was most properly acclaimed by all, from the 
undergraduates to the Trustees. 

In the controversy which was shortly to convulse Princeton, 
all these facts became favorite weapons of Dr. West’s friends. 
His assailants thus found their arguments confuted out of the 
mouth of their own leader; and under conditions which pre- 
eluded any satisfactory retort. 

Owing to the sort of pressure under which he had declined 
the Boston call, Dr. West felt himself unjustly treated when, 
only eight months later, the President pushed forward a pro- 
posal which must, if adopted, indefinitely sidetrack the Grad- 
uate College. 

Upon meeting President Wilson a few days later, he ex- 
pressed himself to this effect with great frankness. The 
President took deep offense and an open quarrel was barely 
avoided. From then on, the relations of the two men were 
strictly official.* 

Not long after this it began to be whispered in inner cir- 
cles that Dr. West had been greatly overrated, that he was a 
firebrand, an ‘‘insubordinate’’ and that Princeton had far 


2P. A. W., November 10, 1906. 
83 This was common knowledge in Princeton circles. 
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better have permitted him to resign in 1906. Had he ranked 
merely as a professor, his head might have fallen at once; 
but, as a Dean, his discharge required positive action by the 
Board. This Dr. Wilson did not see fit to invoke. He per- 
haps bore in mind the resolution drawn by him less than a 
year before. Whatever the reason, he apparently preferred 
to use the methods of indirection. 

Herein lay the President’s greatest strategic mistake, 
which was afterward lamented by his friends, and probably 
by himself. For as the dispute progressed, it became evident 
that Dr. Wilson had greatly underrated two factors; one 
was the kind of fight that his opponents would put up on 
this issue; the other his own strength with the Board. It was 
afterward admitted by all that if Wilson in 1907 or 1908 
had simply said to the Trustees ‘‘Dr. West and I cannot work 
together. Make your choice,’’ a majority would have voted 
to call for West’s resignation. But this Dr. Wilson did not 
then perceive; and by the time he was ready to admit that 
the matter was personal, his influence had so waned that he 
could not command the necessary support from the Board. 

By the spring of 1908 it became evident that the issue must 
soon be joined and that it was likely to appear in the guise 
of a contest over the site of the Graduate Building provided 
for in the will of Mrs. Swann. In April of that year the 
first skirmish was won by the President when the Board 
voted a site close to ‘‘Prospect’’—the President’s official resi- 
dence on the east side of the main campus.* Dr. West and 
his supporters preferred a situation further removed, not 
only to provide room for future expansion (which the site 
selected did not afford) ; but because they believed that the 
Graduate students would obtain better results if they re- 
sided at a little distance from the ebullient undergraduate 
life of the old campus. 

During the remainder of 1908 no action of moment to the 


4Minutes of the Board, April 9, 1908. 
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Graduate School was recorded nor was building then or 
ever begun on the ‘‘Prospect’’ site. A considerable minor- 
ity of the Trustees were in fact anxious for a reconsideration 
of the site question, while Dr. Wilson continued to oppose the 
locations proposed by the Dean and his friends. 

At a meeting of the Trustees Graduate School committee 
on February 5, 1909, action was taken which practically re- 
moved the management of the School from the hands of the 
Dean and placed it with a committee of the Faculty, in the 
naming of which the Dean had no voice. To the Dean’s pro- 
test that this action was unjust to him, President Wilson re- 
plied in these words. 

‘*T wish to say to the Dean, somewhat grimly, that he must 
be digested in the processes of the University.’’ Upon Dr. 
West’s referring to the pledges made to him in 1906, 
the President replied: ‘‘We must not lay too great stress on 
commitments.’’ 

All through these distractions Dean West was working hard 
on the ‘‘ways and means’’ end of his task. He was very 
hopeful of securing endowment from two promising sources 
—one an old pupil and lifelong friend—the other an aged 
graduate of Princeton whom he had succeeded in interesting 
in the plans for the Graduate College. Should either of 
these chances materialize, adequate means would be pro- 
vided for the realization of the hopes so often deferred. If 
such a result were achieved by his endeavors, there could be 
no doubt that it would greatly increase his influence and 
prestige, in and out of Princeton. 


If the traveler on the Pennsylvania Railroad between New 
York and Philadelphia will glance from his car window while 
passing Princeton Junction, he will distinguish the Univer- 
sity buildings three miles to the North. Half hidden among 
the trees at the eastern end of the town are the under- 


5 (Pamphlet) “The Proposed Graduate College,” p. 32. 
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graduate dormitories, as well as the recitation and dining 
halls, libraries, and other buildings of general use. Half a 
mile to the west, upon the brow of a long swell, a lofty tower 
dominates a group of low, gray-stone buildings. The tower 
is the ‘‘Cleveland Memorial’’; the connected buildings con- 
stitute the residential Graduate College so long the goal of 
Princeton ambitions. 

The Memorial Tower was erected by general subscription 
to the memory of ex-President Cleveland to commemorate his 
public services. Its dominating position in this group was 
intended to mark Princeton’s recognition of his share in the 
final success of this particular project. Ever since his ac- 
cession to the Board of Trustees, his interest in it had been 
greater than in any other pending plan; and from October 
1904 until his death, he was chairman of the Trustees Com- 
mittee on the Graduate School, and an enthusiastic worker 
for its success. 

The ground upon which these buildings are located (ad- 
joining the college golf links) constitutes a part of the field 
upon which was fought the Battle of Princeton (January 38, 
1777). This site was destined in 1910 to be the ostensible 
issue in a quarrel which distracted Princeton University, and 
exercised a marked influence upon the political history of 
the United States. 

The project of a residential Graduate College had long 
been an item in Princeton’s program. While post-graduate 
courses had been offered since 1877, they had been rather in- 
formal; and the graduate student had no particular habitat, 
nor any special place in Princeton’s life. Recognizing this as 
a weakness, a forward step was taken in 1896 when the gen- 
eral project was approved; and a committee appointed to 
promote it. In 1900 a more formal organization was effected ; 
the scope of the school was defined; the office of Dean created 
and his duties prescribed; an advisory committee to act with 
the Dean appointed; and finally Dr. Andrew Fleming West, 
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head of the Department of Classics was elected to the newly 
created position.® 

In 1902 Dr. Patton resigned and Dr. Wilson succeeded him 
as President. In that year Dr. West was directed to visit 
European universities in quest of suggestive ideas; and to 
draft a report upon the physical and educational features 
of a comprehensive plan. Early in 1903 West’s report was 
read and revised by President Wilson, and at the next meet- 
ing of the Board submitted and approved. Finally it was 
copyrighted by the Trustees of Princeton University, printed 
in the form of a large illustrated prospectus, formally en- 
dorsed as Princeton’s project in a preface by the President; 
and for six years thereafter remained the officially recog- 
nized plan for the residential Graduate College. 

It was not until 1905 that these efforts showed tangible re- 
sults. Then an un-named donor gave the use of a large resi- 
dence on Bayard Lane, capable of housing a dozen students, 
and boarding as many more. It afterward transpired that 
the giver was Mr. Pyne; while the funds for furnishing and 
maintenance were contributed by several friends of the proj- 
ect including Mr. Cleveland, who had in 1904 become Chair- 
man of the Graduate School Committee of the Trustees. 

In 1906 died Mrs. Josephine Thomson Swann, a Princeton 
woman of wealth, who left a will making the Trustees of 
Princeton the legatees of her residuary estate. The use of 
this bequest was closely prescribed. It was to be used to 
construct a building containing sitting, sleeping, and dining 
rooms for the officers and students of the proposed Graduate 
College. The conditions of the bequest were unusually spe- 
cific, giving direction (inter alia), upon the following matters, 
in connection with the building to be erected. The name— 
general location—price of rooms—to whom they were to be 
rented—how rentals should be used. Fellowships—number 


6 Minutes of the Board, December 13, 1900. 
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of—value of—qualifications as to (a) character (b) ability 
(ce) race (d) sex. Treatment of Fellows as to (a) board (b) 
lodging (c) tuition (d) allotment of rooms. Preference in 
appointments (a) localities (b) attainments (¢) exclusion of 
professional students and married students.’ 

The building was to be erected on the ‘‘grouwnds of the 
University’’ and the Trustees of the testatrix were to be con- 
sulted as to the site chosen. 

In congratulating the Trustees upon this bequest, Presi- 
dent Wilson noted that the provisions of the will were in 
‘‘substantial accord with the plans already made’’ for a Grad- 
uate College, and added ‘‘ Wisely planned and placed Thom- 
son College will always stand as one of the ornaments of our 
campus’’ etc.® 

Here three points should be carefully noted. 

The Swann legacy thus closely conditioned was accepted 
without demur. When conditional gifts were later con- 
demned as subversive of academic freedom, the conditions 
under which the Swann bequest was accepted were cited with 
much effect. 

President Wilson had thus far stood consistently for the 
location of the Graduate College near the center of the Uni- 
versity buildings. In his inaugural address he had said; 
‘“We shall build it not apart, but as nearly as may be at the 
very heart, the geographical heart, of the University.’’ In 
his preface to the prospectus, he said ‘‘In conceiving this 
Community of scholars, set at the heart of Princeton’’ etc; 
and again in his 1906 Report, ‘‘This is not merely the 
dream of an English college placed in the midst of our 
campus.”” 

The location on the grounds of Prospect, first voted by the 
Trustees (afterward rescinded), was in full accord with his 
desires and convictions as previously expressed. 


7 (Pamphlet) “The Procter Gift,” pp. 28-29. 
8 President’s Report, 1906. 
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Finally, when the Swann bequest was accepted, the phys- 
ical conditions of life in the Graduate College were then 
and there determined.* Nor was there in them anything 
more ‘‘luxurious’’ or ‘‘exclusive’’ than in the undergrad- 
uate dormitories. Nor was any change from these condi- 
tions involved in any subsequent proposals. 


At a meeting of the Trustees committee in April 1909, 
Dean West informed the members that he had the prospect 
of a large gift for the School, but that it would be condi- 
tional upon the donor’s approval of site. He was thereupon 
instructed to secure this benefaction, the condition named 
being fully understood.?° 

In May 1909 it developed that the prospective donor was 
Mr. William Cooper Procter of Cincinnati, who had been a 
school pupil of Dean West’s; and a graduate with the 
Princeton class of 1883. His offer was tentative and was 
the subject of much correspondence and conference, but as 
finally formulated, it was in essence as follows: 

Mr. Procter offered to donate $500,000 to aid in realizing 
the project of the Graduate College as shown in the pros- 
pectus and approved by the Trustees: provided 

(1) An equal sum should be added thereto by other 
friends of Princeton. 

(2) Not more than $200,000 in all should be used in build- 
ing a dining hall as a memorial to Mr. Procter’s parents; 
the balance to be used for endowment. 

(3) The site chosen to be satisfactory to the Trustees and 
to the Donor." 

As the first condition was promptly met by pledges from 
several sources, and there was at no time any objection to 
the second, the whole discussion which ensued ostensibly 


9 This will be obvious from the conditions of the bequest. See Note 
7 above. 

10 Mr. Pyne to the author, 1909. 

11 “The Procter Gift,” p. 30. 
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hinged on the third condition,—that regarding the site. 

As to this, two positions were successively oceupied by the 
opponents of the Procter gift, led by Dr. Wilson. 

1st, That the sites which could secure Mr. Proctor’s assent 
were either impracticable or unsuitable. 

2nd, That for the Trustees to accept a gift so conditioned 
would be a degrading sacrifice of academic freedom. 

The more outspoken advocates of acceptance asserted 
that the reasons alleged were pretexts; the real reason for 
opposition was not and could not be avowed, they said. 
They protested that it was merely a scheme on the part of 
the Administration to punish Dean West for his opposition 
to the ‘‘Quad’’ system; and that the purpose was to force 
his resignation by balking his desire to be instrumental in 
the founding of the Graduate College. 

This phase of the dispute was just becoming public when 
the graduates returned for Commencement in 1909. To the 
dismay of the Trustees, a pamphlet reopening the ‘‘Quad”’ 
discussion was there distributed at all the Alumni head- 
quarters and places of assembly. This tract, (the authorship 
of which was avowed by a follower of Dr. Wilson’s on the 
faculty) took the form of a Socratic dialogue, in which the 
opponent of the Quads was first silenced; then convinced 
that the whole future usefulness of Princeton depended 
upon the prompt reorganization of the University in ac- 
cordance with this plan. 

Among others, Mr. Pyne was greatly troubled by the re- 
opening of a matter which had been officially settled by the 
Trustees nearly two years before; especially since it was 
widely believed that the pamphlet had been written at the 
instance of the President himself. If this were so it be- 
tokened an ominous situation. 

Under such conditions the dispute on the Procter gift 
began. 

The site which Mr. Procter ultimately favored was known 
as the golf links site, and President Wilson promptly made 
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known his disapproval of such a choice. While not waiving 
his consistent position that the College, to attain its greatest 
usefulness, must be placed in the center of things—not sep- 
arated from the scenes of the ordinary undergraduate ac- 
tivities—he raised the legal point that, as the golf links had 
not belonged to the University, at the time when Mrs. Swann 
made her will, her money could not be used there to erect 
Thomson College. He asserted that to fix upon that site 
would mean the loss of the Swann bequest. In this view 
Dr. Wilson was supported by Chancellor Magie of New 
Jersey. 

The discussion continued through the summer and into 
the autumn with increasing earnestness, but on the whole 
with the opposition to acceptance losing ground. This was 
shown by the submission of the legal point raised by Dr. 
Wilson to nine leading lawyers; while on October 21 the 
Board voted to accept if that point should be satisfactorily 
cleared up.1?. Mr. Procter himself evidently considered this 
as equivalent to acceptance.*® 

His confidence appeared well founded. As the legal opin- 
ions were received, it was seen that each and all confidently 
asserted the legality of using Mrs. Swann’s bequest to build 
upon the golf links site. To comply fully with the terms 
of the will, consent and approval of such use of the bequest 
was obtained in writing from Mrs. Swann’s trustees. It 
seemed probable in view of the action taken on October 21st 
that this would end the trouble. 

But on Christmas day 1909, Dr. Wilson wrote to Mr. Pyne 
(who had succeeded Mr. Cleveland as chairman of the 
Trustees committee) stating in effect that he would not be 
bound by the action of the Trustees on October 21st, and 
threatening resignation unless that action should be reversed. 
He said that nothing proposed by Dr. West could now suc- 


12 Minutes of the Board, October 21, 1909. 
13 William Cooper Procter to M. T, Pyne, October 25, 1909, 
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ceed at Princeton; that Mr. Procter’s gift was conditional, 
binding the Trustees to a certain course; that this was de- 
structive of academic freedom, by permitting rich patrons 
to dictate educational policies. His closing words were: 


“T am not willing to be drawn further into the toils. I cannot 
accede to the acceptance of gifts which take the Educational Policy 
of the University out of the hands of the Trustees and faculty, 
and permit it to be determined by those who give money.” 1+ 


By this time most of the Trustees had aligned themselves 
on one side or the other. Some half dozen were not com- 
mitted and the rest were about equally divided. 

It is difficult to say whether the President’s sudden shift 
was more surprising to the other side or to his own. Up to 
this point his attitude on site had been logical; but his new 
position was not. His followers could not explain how he 
could logically object to the Procter gift because it was 
“‘conditional,’’ after welcoming the Swann bequest. 

The next development was even more unexpected. Meet- 
ing Mr. Procter in a railway station, the Doctor proposed 
a compromise. This was that Mr. Procter’s gift be used 
to erect one graduate college on the golf links; while 
Mrs. Swann’s bequest should be used to erect another grad- 
uate college on the central campus. Thus, instead of having 
one school, liberally endowed, the University would have 
two, with insufficient endowment for one. To this proposal 
the astounded Procter replied that his main purpose was to 
provide endowment,—not to buy bricks and mortar, and that 
the suggestion did not strike him favorably. 

It would seem however, that Mr. Procter did some think- 
ing during the next few days. In any event, at the next 
Trustees Meeting (Jan. 10, 1910) Dr. Wilson informed the 
Board of this incident, and deplored Procter’s refusal to 
entertain his suggestion. Thereupon a letter from Mr. 


14 Wilson to Pyne, Dec. 25, 1909. 
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Procter was produced, in which he said that his judgment 
did not approve Dr. Wilson’s latest suggestion, but as the 
latter could see no other way to avoid absolute rejection, 
Mr. Procter would waive his own opinion and accept the 
President’s proposal.1> In other words, Mr. Procter made 
his gift unconditional. ; 

This seemed to put the President in a dilemma, and he is 
reported to have shown some confusion. He finally said 
that as Mr. Procter had once declined the offer, the matter 
could not now be reopened. 

Then with a marked change of manner, he explained that 
there had been a lack of frankness in the discussion. 

“The matter of site is not essential. Under proper auspices 
my faculty can make this school a success anywhere in Mercer 
County. The whole trouble is that Dean West’s ideas and 
ideals are not the ideas and ideals of Princeton.’’ 

Upon here having his attention called to his repeated public 
endorsements of Dr. West’s plan, including the ‘‘ideas and 
ideals’’ involved; and especially to the signed preface to the 
‘‘prospectus,’’ the Doctor merely answered that when he 
wrote the preface he had not seen the book.'® 

A motion that the President appoint a committee of five 
to confer regarding the Procter gift and report to the Board 
on February 10th was carried. While this insured that a 
majority of the appointees would represent the President’s 
views, the friends of the gift were willing to be conciliatory 
up to the final break; and, as the event proved, wisely. 

Dr. Wilson’s friends feared that his inconsistencies at the 


15“The Procter Gift,” p. 33. 

16M. T. Pyne to the author, 1910. The final attempt at explanation 
of this appears to have been that Dr, Wilson wrote the preface out of 
“off-hand good nature.” (Hale, p. 139) Mr. Hale in some respects was 
misinformed. The whole Graduate School plan was official. The 
“sumptuous little volume” was an official document, copyrighted by the 
Trustees of Princeton, and repeatedly and officially approved by Dr. 
Wilson. 
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Trustees’ meeting would strengthen the opinion that the 
real issue was not of principles, but personal; and that the 
reasons theretofore given for his position had been simply 
pretexts. This fear proved well founded. As the report of 
his remarks spread, his support greatly weakened. His op- 
ponents asserted that after being ‘‘smoked out’’ of his pre- 
vious positions, he had at last, in a fit of impatience, given 
his own case away. From that time the ‘‘Site Question”’ 
could be eliminated as a factor in the argument by simply 
murmuring ‘‘ Anywhere in Mercer County.”’ 

While these events had weakened Mr. Wilson in one direc- 
tion, an indiscreet recrudescence of the ‘‘Quad’’ plan did not 
help matters. One of his prominent official supporters was 
reported to have said that Wilson would ‘‘beat West and 
have the Quad system in operation within ten years.’’ 
Whether or not this report was true, it was. obvious that Mr. 
Wilson’s supporters in the Procter dispute were almost with- 
out exception, strong ‘‘Quad’’ men; and that those whom 
he attacked had been influential opponents of his plan for 
the ‘‘interpenetration of the social with the academic life.’’ 
In all stages of this controversy the ‘‘Quad’’ system kept 
reappearing as a kind of bugaboo. 

The latent humor of the situation lay in the fact that the 
author of the ‘‘Quad’’ system was fighting an effort on the 
part of its main opponent to establish in Princeton a Grad- 
uate ‘‘Quad,’’ under the most favorable conditions,—that 
is, in a distinct department of the University which was in 
its formative stage, and which therefore lent itself to the 
experiment without the need of uprooting long established 
tradition, alienating the support of the Alumni body, or 
extra expense. 

Herein lay one of the curious paradoxes with which this 
controversy bristled. In reading the plan of the Graduate 
College adopted in 1903 one cannot but feel convinced that 
the ‘‘Quad’’ plan of 1907 was nothing more than an attempt 
by Dr. Wilson to apply Dr. West’s plan to the older portion 
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of the University. Apparently he failed to take into account 
certain essential differences between the two problems. But 
why one should be the essence of democracy and the other 
a flower of ‘‘snobocracy’’ is very difficult to understand. 

Meantime the conference committee had, in the vulgate, 
““come to a show down.’’ Of its five members, three opposed 
Mr. Procter’s proposal. In view of the events of the last 
Board meeting, these had evidently made up their minds to 
meet the issue squarely. At the outset they therefore spoke 
informally in this sense. ‘‘Let us talk business. There is 
nothing the matter with the Procter gift; nor with the site 
chosen; nor with the approved plans for this project. The 
sole and only trouble is that Wilson will not permit West 
to be Dean. Join with us in retiring him, and the trouble 
will disappear.’’ 

To this the minority replied, in effect: ‘‘Three years ago 
Dr. West made a personal sacrifice for Princeton, upon 
certain assurances being given. Those assurances included 
a tacit guarantee of his permanence in the Dean’s office 
except he show unfitness. If there are charges against him, 
let them be formally presented, and let him be heard in his 
own defense. If such charges are properly sponsored and 
proved, we will entertain your proposal. But to retire 
him under fire without this act of simple justice would dis- 
honor Princeton, as well as inflict an intolerable wrong upon 
one of her most loyal servants. We never will consent.’’ 

The Committee then addressed a letter to Mr. Procter, 
containing a number of questions regarding his purpose in 
offering his contribution, and his attitude in case of certain 
contingencies. The most significant of these was whether 
he would consider the acceptance of the gift as binding the 
University to retain Dr. West in the Deanship.”” 

The minority felt such an attitude toward a would-be 
benefactor to be unbecoming; and that, under the cireum- 


17 Report of Special Committee, February 10, 1910, p. 8. 
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stances, some of its implications stopped little short of insult. 
This also seemed to be Mr. Procter’s opinion, for the result 
was the withdrawal of his offer (February 6) in a letter 
of which the following was the nub: 


“The reception of my offer by the President and his associates 
has not been such as to promise the usefulness which I had hoped 
to secure by my proposed gift; and I therefore beg leave to with- 
draw it.” 


This result was hailed by Dr. Wilson with satisfaction, 
and he announced that, while Mr. Procter’s reasons for with- 
drawing his offer were incomprehensible, the matter was now 
finally settled and nothing remained to discuss. 

On February 10th the Conference Committee made a 
report which merely reviewed the history of the Procter gift 
from the first offer to the final withdrawal, and detailed the 
Committee’s futile endeavors to reach an agreement. 

The situation which the President now hailed as a complete 
vindication of his ideas and ideals, was really less favorable 
to him than it had been at any previous time. His majority 
on the Board of Trustees was gone, his influence with the 
faculty and alumni much impaired. As far as the faculty 
were concerned, his opponents were not (for obvious rea- 
sons) anxious to attract attention; but there were large and 
significant silences, especially among the older professors. 
Increasing coldness among the Alumni was indubitable, and 
Princeton gatherings no longer showed their old enthusiasm 
when addressed by the President. The appeal to Princeton 
sentiment alone, therefore, was clearly not succeeding; nor 
was it likely to succeed unless reénforced by a strong outside 
influence. 

At this point, Dr. Wilson made one of the bold and spec- 
tacular voltefaces which so often marked his later career. 
This he effected by suddenly resuming the position on ‘‘site’’ 
which he had so recently abandoned; and transferring his 
appeal to the general public, whom he chose to be the proper 
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arbiter in a ease between ‘‘Aristocracy and Democracy.’’ 
In this appeal, minimizing the academic argument, he placed 
stress upon the ‘‘exclusive’’ and undemocratie purposes of 
those who sought, by ‘‘selection of a distant site,’’ to make 
the Graduate School the secluded home of a ‘‘privileged 
class’’; and by surrounding it with a luxurious environ- 
ment, to make it ‘‘subversive of sound scholastic ideals.’’ 

It is now obvious that by abandoning the position as- 
sumed at the Trustees’ meeting of Jan. 10, 1910 and by 
stressing the semi-political motive of social democracy, Dr. 
Wilson placed himself in such a position, that whether he 
won or lost his battle at Princeton, his political availability 
would be much enhanced. For should he defeat his oppo- 
nents, he would stand as the triumphant champion of de- 
mocracy in our higher institutions of learning; while his 
defeat would cause him to be regarded as a victim of the 
machinations of aristocracy and special privilege. 

In this move he showed a keen appreciation of political 
tendencies. The reaction to Mr. Taft’s first year of office 
had been a strengthening of the political dissensions which 
were to result in the Republican split in 1912, and the nom- 
ination of Mr. Roosevelt on a progressive ticket. ‘‘Down 
with special privilege’’ was the favorite political slogan of 
the period in both the great parties. 

In the methods used he exhibited the audacity, resource, 
and ruthlessness for which he afterwards became famous. 

In no instance did these qualities appear more plainly 
than in the effort now made to neutralize the influence of 
Mr. Pyne, which had thus far been his chief obstacle. A 
single instance will suffice. It was impossible to question 
Mr. Pyne’s benefactions, service and devotion; but so far 
from admitting that his record entitled his views to any 
special weight, an industrious propaganda was undertaken 
in which he was—in effect—accused of regarding Princeton 
University as his private property; and of using a pur- 
chased popularity to play the dictator. This was an ex- 
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tension of the doctrine contained in his letter to Mr. Pyne 
of December 25, 1909;** and an obvious attempt to turn 
the latter’s services to his Alma Mater into whips to scourge 
him. 


14 See p. 50. 
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Berore proceeding further it will be well to clear up one 
or two matters which arose in the heat of controversy, 
and which for the time being, somewhat obscured the 
perspective. 

As between those who supported and those who opposed 
Dr. Wilson at Princeton it is impossible seriously to doubt 
the sincerity and bona fides of either. This is especially 
true of the.Board of Trustees which was composed of men 
carefully selected for their enthusiasm, influence and char- 
acter. Even in the midst of the discussion these men did 
not doubt that those of their confreres who disagreed with 
them were conscientious in their opinions. But the ‘‘Wil- 
sonites’’ so admired their leader that, as compared with the 
idea of losing his services, any alternative appeared toler- 
able. Their opponents had lost faith in him; and, while 
genuinely disappointed at the dashing of the hopes based 
on his initial successes, had about arrived at conclusions 
similar to those summarized in Mr. Cleveland’s trenchant 
estimate of his intellectual sincerity. 

As Mr. Wilson’s group of adherents dwindled, the support 
of those who remained became more loyal and devoted. Nor 
was there at any time a question as to who was directing 
the Administration’s campaign. The President had always 
been a sturdy advocate of the doctrine that a leader’s chief 
duty was to lead. He was both strategist and tactician for 
his own fight, nor did he ever attempt to shirk the full 
responsibility. 

In ability the sides were evenly matched although the 
opposition had no speaker so persuasive and no fighter so 
ruthless as Dr. Wilson himself. Outside of Princeton 
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circles his influence was far greater than that of any 
of his antagonists. Among Princetonians the combined 
popularity of Pyne and West attracted a body of support 
which in the end proved decisive. Wilson was admired but 
not loved. Pyne was the ‘‘best beloved alumnus.’’ The 
resolution drawn by Mr. Wilson in 1906 had not overstated 
the esteem which Dr. West’s long service had brought to 
him. 

In view of the turn which affairs were about to take it is 
pertinent to record that among the Trustees the balance of 
wealth was heavily on the side of Dr. Wilson’s adherents. 
The anti-Wilsonians were chiefly lawyers, clergymen, and 
teachers; Mr. Pyne being the only one of really large means. 
On the other side there were eight whom common report 
placed in the millionaire class; three were certainly multi- 
millionaires; and two of these probably possessed wealth in 
excess of all the rest of the Board combined. The bearing 
of this point is shortly to appear. 

The quarrel had thus far escaped the public prints except 
for some references which had attracted little attention. 
Both sides were anxious to keep the matter quiet, as well 
from loyalty to the institution, as because each was hoping 
for an amicable settlement. To Wilson’s opponents there 
was an added incentive to avoid an open break. They real- 
ized that in any public appeal his oratorical gifts combined 
with his growing prominence must prove a tremendous 
advantage to his side. Every means to suppress publicity 
was necessary, because the newspapers, scenting a story, 
were on the qui vive for a ‘‘beat.”’ 

Dr. Wilson had for some time been considering an appeal 
to the general public. More than once he had referred to 
his possible resignation, and hinted that, if forced to it, he 
might go ‘‘over the heads’’ of the trustees by appealing to 
public opinion. He had further suggested, that in such 
ease, he could gain the public ear to a degree for which his 
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opponents could not hope. But up to February 1910 noth- 
ing of moment had appeared in print. 

On February 3, 1910, however, a very significant 
editorial appeared in the ‘‘New York Times.’’ Under the 
caption of ‘‘Princeton’’ it laid bare the intensity of the 
Princeton quarrel. It described the Procter gift as an as- 
sault of the ‘‘dilettanti’’ upon severe standards of scholar- 
ship; aspersed in general terms the democracy of the Prince- 
ton life; and finally pictured President Wilson and his sup- 
porters standing against the malign influence of a wealthy 
and ‘‘snobocratiec’’ circle, as the sturdy champions of democ- 
racy, and foes of ‘‘special privilege’’ in education as well as 
politics. (See Appendix B) 

To Princetonians, what was more startling than the 
savagery of this assault, was the evidence that it was the 
work of an ‘‘insider.’’ No one unless familiar with all the 
ins and outs of the controversy, could have covered so much 
ground, so thoroughly and in so little space. Mr. Pyne, as 
Chairman of the Trustees Committee on the Graduate 
School, at once made public a reply, pointing out the mis- 
statements in the editorial, and denying the aspersions on 
the scholastic and social aspects of the project, and on 
Princeton itself. 

Meantime, although the Alumni were kept quiet, there 
was a feeling of distrust and indignation which was hard 
to curb. That in Princeton’s inner councils there should 
be one capable of thus assailing her good name from ambush, 
was a situation calling for action. Both sides felt that this 
was going too far. 

On February 6th Mr. Procter withdrew his offer. On 
February 10th the conference committee presented its report; 
and on February 12th Dr. Wilson sailed for Bermuda, after 
announcing that the withdrawal of the Procter gift settled the 
whole matter, and that there remained nothing to discuss. 
In this however he proved to be mistaken. The discussion 
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thus started continued in his absence, broadening as the issue 
became clarified. In the end it was to result in the termina- 
tion of Dr. Wilson’s official activities at Princeton and his 
entry upon a wider field. 

“There were many who believed the public attack on 
Princeton to be the work of Dr. Wilson himself, even though 
his hand might not have actually held the pen. This they 
inferred from evidence entirely circumstantial, but not nec- 
essary here to review. 

The trustees did no talking but most of them looked rather 
grim. Dr. Wilson also was silent. He admitted or denied 
nothing. 

This question has never been settled. Dr. Wilson never 
denied the responsibility; no one ever confessed himself as 
the author or inspirer of the ‘‘Times’’ editorial; probably 
the actual writer will never be known. In the meantime it 
is obvious that on the class of evidence adduced it would 
be unfair to charge any Princetonian with writing or in- 
spiring it. But it would be especially unfair so to charge 
Dr. Wilson—a graduate of the institution, holding the 
highest office in its gift; and by it honored and supported to 
an unexampled degree, for seven years. In truth the as- 
sertion that he could be the father of such an attack ap- 
pears, and is, incredible. 

Whoever may have been the author, there is no doubt 
that the article itself reacted upon the Wilson cause at 
Princeton most unfavorably. His critics claimed that even 
though he neither wrote it nor inspired it, he failed publicly 
to repudiate it, and thereby voluntarily assumed responsi- 
bility for its further influence. Since the whole basis of the 
attack was the argument which he had definitely abandoned 
and disavowed within the previous month, official duty as 
well as personal loyalty should impel him to protect 
and defend Princeton by contradicting its unveracious 
statements. 

During the President’s absence in Bermuda the Graduate 
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School discussion perceptibly warmed up, and both sides 
aired their arguments. The general public was reached 
through the press, while the widely scattered Princeton per- 
sonnel was bombarded with pamphlets. Although Mr. 
William Bayard Hale, in his biography of Mr. Wilson refers 
to these as ‘‘scurrilous attacks,’’ a careful reading fails to 
disclose any warrant for such a description. All the pam- 
phlets on both sides were earnest and direct, but on the 
whole the discussion was on a high plane. Especially was 
there no disrespect for the President expressed, unless the 
fact of dissent must be so considered. Most of the pam- 
phlets on the anti-Administration side hardly mentioned Mr. 
Wilson’s name; far less aspersed his character. 

The opening gun of this pamphlet war was a leaflet, at- 
tributing the whole Princeton quarrel to that perennial 
breeder of discord, the ‘‘Quad System’’; defending the 
rejection of the scheme by the trustees; and alleging that 
the ‘‘Procter gift’’ row was merely a major incident in the 
campaign against all ‘‘anti-quad’’ men. About a dozen 
pamphlets in all were produced ranging from the solemn to 
the humorous, and,—on the whole—turning the tide against 
the Administration. 

A letter in the ‘‘Evening Post’’ (N. Y.) of March 8, 
1910 supplemented the ‘‘Times’’ editorial by a veiled assault 
on Mr. Pyne, stating in effect that the latter presumed on 
his gifts of money to assert proprietorship in Princeton 
University and took advantage of his popularity to assume 
the role of dictator in her affairs. This communication being 
anonymous called forth a card from Rev. John Dewitt 
(a Princeton trustee) who offered to reply to the ‘‘ Evening 
Post’’ correspondent if the latter would discard his ano- 
nymity. The assailant then disclosed himself as one of Dr. 
Wilson’s strong adherents. Thereupon Dr. Dewitt re- 
sponded to the original attack in a published letter so per- 
fectly swaviter in modo and withal so fortiter in re as to 
dispose of that portion of the controversy then and there. 
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When President Wilson returned from Bermuda he found 
the situation so much altered for the worse that he decided 
at once to take the platform in behalf of his cause. He made 
a number of addresses before Alumni Associations, speaking 
at Baltimore March 11th, St. Louis March 26th, New York 
on April 7th, and Pittsburgh on April 17th. The earlier 
speeches were quite conciliatory in tone but apparently did 
not turn the tide which was now running strongly against 
the President. At Baltimore one of the diners interrupted 
Mr. Wilson with the query ‘‘What’s the matter between 
you and West?’’ to which the speaker quietly replied: 
‘““While that may be a perfectly proper question for you 
to ask, I do not think it would be fitting for me to reply on 
this oceasion’’;—a retort so apt as properly to silence the 
questioner. But, the questioner being silenced, the question 
persisted, because those who did not know were determined 
to learn; and those who knew were determined to force a 
public avowal of one kind or another. 

At St. Louis and New York the question was put forward 
in another form. Each guest received a copy of a pamphlet 
giving a concise history of the Procter gift from its first 
mention to its withdrawal. There were no personalities— 
President Wilson’s namo was hardly mentioned nor were 
his motives impugned. But in behalf of the Alumni body 
an intelligible answer was demanded to the query. ‘‘Why 
was Procter’s gift repulsed ?”’ 

At New York on April 7th Dr. Wilson appeared before 
a notoriously unfriendly audience to justify his position. 
In a long speech (in which he dwelt chiefly on the dangers 
to academic freedom which lurked in conditional gifts) he 
vainly endeavored to draw his audience into some sign of 
approval. But the assembly listened and dispersed in abso- 
lute silence.? This was perhaps the first publie speech that 


1 Author learned this from one of those present. 
2 Author was present. 
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this peerless orator had ever made without at all moving 
his audience. That he keenly felt so hostile an atmosphere 
was shown by his remark, to one of his hosts later in the 
evening. Speaking of his chagrin at the bearing of his au- 
dience he said: 


“Well, I don’t have to stick at this work. There are large politi- 
cal opportunities opening before me.” 


He was in fact at about this time negotiating with the Dem- 
ocratic leader in Essex County, regarding his nomination as 
Governor in the succeeding autumn. 

At Pittsburgh on April 17th he thus attacked the democ- 
racy of American Universities and referred to his own 
efforts to awaken the true democratic spirit. 


“You ean’t spend four years at one of our modern universities 
without getting in your thought the conviction which is most dan- 
gerous to America namely, that you must treat with certain in- 
fluences which now dominate in the commercial undertakings of 
the country. 

“The great voice of America does not come from the seats of 
learning. It comes in a murmur from the hills and the woods, the 
farms and the factories and the mills, rolling on and gaining vol- 
ume until it comes to us from the homes of common men. Do 
these murmurs echo in the corridors of universities? I have not 
heard them. 

“T have dedicated every power that there is within me to bring 
the colleges that I have anything to do with to an absolutely demo- 
cratic regeneration of spirit.” 


The strong political flavor of this speech cannot be 
mistaken. 

Meantime the position at Princeton was one of armed 
neutrality. No constructive work was possible until the 
issue should finally be joined, and a decision reached. It 
was obvious that the President had now only a minority 
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with him, which perhaps led to the remark attributed to him 
that he could ‘‘run the University better if there were no 
trustees.”’ 

However, the majority was reluctant to force the fighting 
as long as a hope of reconciliation remained. 

It is probable that by this‘time President Wilson was not 
viewing the situation from a purely Princeton standpoint. 
It must have been plain to him that although he was losing 
ground in the academic quarrel, he was steadily coming 
more into the public eye in the réle of a champion of 
democracy and foe of special privilege. The generality of 
folk were not interested in the details of the quarrel at 
Princeton; but they were greatly interested in the emergence 
of a man who could commandingly trumpet the growing pro- 
test against the arrogance and greed of predatory interests 
which habitually evaded and often defied the law. 

Roosevelt was in Africa, Bryan was burnt powder, and 
for the moment Dr. Wilson had a clear field. The tide which 
was to sweep the Republicans from power had started to 
run, and Wilson by his timely and adroit maneuvers had 
placed himself directly in its current. By painting Prince- 
ton as a hotbed of “‘snobocracy’’ and special privilege, he 
had secured a background against which his own democratic 
pose would shine out in strong relief. Or—in the words of 
his biographer : 


“The fight against privilege and the championship of democracy 
in college life, captained by the President of Princeton University, 
had attracted the attention of the state; and now suggested him as 
a man who could lead a party to victory under the banner of po- 
litical reform.” 8 


Over the fireplace in the study of ‘‘Wyman House’’ (the 
Dean’s residence at the Graduate College) hangs a long bar- 
relled flintlock musket with powder horn. Depending from 
this is a card reading: 


3 Hale, Chap. X, pp. 162-163. 
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“John Wyman of Salem, Mass., gave Washington £8000 to fit 
out a regiment in 1776. 

John Wyman, who had used this musket and powder horn in the 
French and Indian Wars, gave them to his son Isaac Wyman. 

“Tsaae Wyman, when a boy of 16, used this gun, powder horn 
and sword, when he fought in the Battle of Princeton, under Wash- 
ington, January 3, 1777. Isaac Wyman’s son, Isaac C. Wyman, 
’48, bequeathed most of his estate for the Graduate College which 
stands on the battlefield of Princeton.” 


The Isaac C. Wyman, referred to, being without direct 
heirs and dependents, and withal a man of large means, 
was one of those whom Dr. West had approached with the 
purpose of inducing him to aid in the project of the Grad- 
uate College, either by donation, or by bequest. As early as 
1902 these negotiations had been commenced, but it was not 
until seven years later that Mr. Wyman showed signs of 
having reached a favorable conclusion. He then asked his 
friend and counsel John M. Raymond to visit Princeton 
and look into the subject, with a view of acting should the 
report prove favorable. Mr. and Mrs. Raymond came to 
Princeton and at Mr. Wyman’s request called on President 
Wilson. The latter being advised as to the purpose of the 
visit, expressed his appreciation and asked Raymond to con- 
vey his gratitude to Mr. Wyman; to whom also he wrote a 
letter of thanks. 

In the summer of 1909 the aged alumnus had made his 
will. In May 1910 when the opposing Princeton factions 
seemed at a deadlock, the impasse was suddenly broken. On 
the 18th of that month Isaac C. Wyman died at Salem, Mass. 
By the terms of his will, his residuary estate was bequeathed 
to the Graduate College of Princeton University. John 
M. Raymond and Andrew F. West were named as trustees. 
The bequest was to be used for the realization of the Grad- 
uate School project as planned by Dr. West, and approved 
by the Board. It was unconditional except as to its general 
application to the project specified, 
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From what had preceded the incidence of this benefaction, 
it will be evident how interesting a situation was at once 
precipitated. The ostensible objections to the Procter Gift 
would not apply; but it was to carry out ‘‘West’s plan’’ 
against which Dr. Wilson had now declared himself. The 
amount was estimated at two million dollars, which with the 
Swann bequest, would enable the Trustees to go ahead with 
the School on a large scale, even without the Procter gift. 

Hence the curiosity as to President Wilson’s reaction to 
the new situation was not confined to Princeton circles. 
The controversy had awakened so much attention that the 
portion of the public whose interests were educational, was 
keenly watching Princeton affairs, and speculating as to the 
ultimate outcome. 

Public curiosity was not to be immediately gratified; 
but the rumor was that Dr. Wilson, although not ready to 
speak for publication, would oppose the acceptance of the 
bequest. That he would find it fully as unpalatable as the 
Procter money was generally assumed, since it would insure 
the successful completion of West’s plan, and strongly en- 
trench him in his position. But it could not be described 
as conditional, which was the point which the President had 
lately been pressing. The only conceivable ground on which 
objection could now be based, would involve public repudia- 
tion of the whole plan which had stood approved for seven 
years. 

If the President was entertaining this last idea, a fresh 
obstacle now arose. Thus far he had carried with him a di- 
minishing band of supporters; his faction, now in a minority, 
was composed of his most consistent admirers. But it 
quickly transpired that even this minority could not be held 
together for a fight against the new bequest. Several of 
the trustees had recently been standing by the President, 
more as a matter of consistency than conviction; and these 
were said to be resolved that for the repulse of any more 
benefactions, sufficient and intelligible reasons must be given. 
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Among them was Stephen S. Palmer, a trustee who had been a 
liberal supporter of the University; and who, though an 
ardent Wilsonian, had been restive at the treatment accorded 
to Mr. Procter. ‘ Nor could Dr. Wilson now advance his per- 
sonal feeling against Dr. West as a reason for declining 
another $2,000,000. To increase the President’s embar- 
rassment, Mr. Procter now renewed his offer. 

What really happened just before the Trustees’ meeting 
in June 1910 was not known outside a very small circle. 
The story as it eventually crept round was that Mr. Palmer 
informed President Wilson, in terms wholly unmistakable, 
that ‘‘principles’’ which constantly demanded the sacrifice 
of needed endowments, without reasons which an ordinary 
mind could grasp, were a hopeless handicap to the President 
of an institution like Princeton. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that to within a few days 
of the June Board meeting, Dr. Wilson was expected to 
oppose acceptance of both the Procter and Wyman money; 
but when the Trustees met the President recommended ac- 
ceptance of both, stating that the ‘‘expectations of immediate 
large development’’ caused by the Wyman bequest had made 
the question of site comparatively unimportant. He added: 


“The recent discussion of the many questions connected with the 
development and administration of the Graduate School, has for- 
tunately called forth from all parties expressions of opinion which 
show practical unanimity of judgment and purpose upon the ques- 
tion on which agreement was most important inasmuch as it has 
developed common consent that the life of the Graduate College 
should be organized upon the most simple and natural lines possible, 
and that the college should be of common use and benefit to all 
members of the Graduate School.” 4 


Herein is contained a specimen of the deft phrasing which 
then—and afterward—caused Mr. Wilson’s sincerity to be 
impugned. If the statement that the discussions had ‘‘de- 


4P, A. W., June 16, 1910. See also p. 327 for similar phrasing. 
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veloped common consent,’’ ete. meant that misunderstand- 
ing had been removed on the points enumerated, there would 
have been no disposition to analyze it more closely. But if 
it meant that except for the discussions there would not 
have been the same consent as to simplicity of life or com- 
munity of benefits, those who had been consistent friends 
of the Graduate College would deny it in toto. And in look- 
ing the matter over it is difficult to see that either the dis- 
cussion or the gifts had altered these matters one iota.° 

In 1913 the Graduate College buildings, erected upon the 
site which had caused so many heartburnings, were dedi- 
eated. The history of the School thus far has justified the 
hopes of its friends and negatived the fears of those who felt 
impelled to oppose it. Dean West presides over its fortunes 
with dignity and distinction. ‘‘Wyman House”’ is his resi- 
dence; the students dine in Procter Hall, and room in Thom- 
son College. The Pyne Tower stands between the dining 
hall and the Cleveland Tower, most impressive memorial of 
all. Whatever may have been the case a dozen years ago no 
one now expresses any doubt as to the ideals of the School, 
or of the class of scholars which it attracts. 

It would be eminently fitting that a tablet were placed 
in the Memorial Tower bearing the words written by Mr. 
Cleveland : 


“I have never enlisted in a cause which has given me more satis- 
faction. Our Graduate School will conserve the advanced scholar- 
ship which our nation needs in every branch of useful activity.” 


The events of June 1910 substantially closed Dr. Wilson’s 
Princeton career. In reviewing his record as President of 
the University it is evident that but for the interposition of 
certain temperamental limitations his Administration might 
have proved the most successful in the history of the institu- 


5 Mr. Hale in his biography explains Dr. Wilson’s course by saying, 
“There is no quarrelling with the dead.” (p. 155) 
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tion. With an active and resourceful mind, courageous, 
tenacious, and unexpected to the point of audacity, backed 
by remarkable oratorical gifts, he was able to secure an 
admiring following and to inspire its members with his own 
confidence and hope. 

As a teacher, he was great. As President he had in- 
stituted desirable reforms, and two promising experiments 
were under way, when his Administration collapsed because 
he could not work with men of independent mind and judg- 
ment. Thus, after eight years, five of which had brought 
high hopes, none of his plans had as yet been tested out, 
and the really big achievement—the Graduate College—had 
been accomplished despite Dr. Wilson’s not very edifying 
opposition. 

He had proved himself a ruthless and tenacious fighter, 
and skillful withal until the tide of battle set seriously 
against him. Then he showed a tendency to lose both 
patience and temper, and with them, logic and judgment. 
Only such a mental condition could account for such vaga- 
ries as describing the Graduate College as a project which had 
received no consideration from the Board; or labeling Dean 
West as a ‘‘dilletante.’’ For the Graduate College had for 
six years received an amount of consideration never exceeded 
in the history of Princeton projects; and Dean West’s reputa- 
tion as an educational leader was full grown, while Dr. 
Wilson’s was in embryo. 

As to the result of Wilson’s administration of affairs, it is 
not too much to say that at the time of his resignation the 
future of Princeton was gravely imperilled. Her unity was 
gone in Trustees, Faculty and Alumni; her student roll had 
not materially increased since Dr. Patton’s time; and her 
finances had been brought into a dangerous condition. 

Dr. Wilson’s Presidency had been marked by an appetite 
for acclaim, which made him notably impatient of any delay 
or opposition. It was also his misfortune that, for the first 
five years, all influences around him combined to encourage 
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his weaknesses rather than to call forth his strength. The 
Alumni applauded his optimism as if it had been achieve- 
ment; the Faculty and Trustees avoided controversy when- 
ever possible by waiving their own judgment in favor of his. 

After five years of this, Dr. Wilson had come to regard 
acquiescence as the chief function of his trustees; obedience, 
of his faculty ; and adulation (coupled with financial support), 
of the Alumni. Thus he faced his first real contest, with his 
Board, thoroughly spoiled. Dissent and opposition seemed 
to him so outrageous that they could be explained only in 
terms of unworthy motive, and defended in no terms at 
all.® 

When this point was reached the result was bound to 
follow sooner or later. Dr. Wilson could never have main- 
tained himself permanently in any high class institution on 
such terms. The only question was how soon the end would 
come. And that was to be determined by considera- 
tions which were apart from educational squabbles, and had 
their roots further back than any pending problems at 
Princeton. 


8Cfi. Chap. XXIV, p. 322—A similar situation then existed in 
Congress. 
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To the general public, the results of the Princeton con: 
troversy were without special significance. Publicity had 
been given to the acceptance of the Procter gift and the 
‘Wyman bequest, but except for an idea that President 
Wilson had been standing for equality in social relations, 
no special impress had been made on opinion at large. But 
at Princeton it was taken for granted that Dr. Wilson would 
not accept his defeat as final; and that, if he saw no chance 
of regaining his former influence, his withdrawal was only 
a matter of time. 

The direction of his thought had become evident during 
the previous six months by the sudden political twist given 
to his attack; the social-democracy coloring of his speeches; 
and his comment on the attitude of the Alumni after the meet- 
ing of April 7th. During this time it would appear that 
negotiations looking to a political career had been begun. 
According to his campaign biographer, the Democratic 
machine in New Jersey had formed the plan of ‘‘getting 
aboard the band wagon’’ of 1910 by bringing in new blood. 
The suggestion that Dr. Wilson would make a fine candidate 
for governor was made to the Democratic organization then 
controlled by ex-U. S. Senator James Smith, Jr. of Newark. 
According to the same authority, the matter lay dormant, 
more or less, until July 12th, when Dr. Wilson, by invita- 
tion, attended a conference of New Jersey Democratic leaders 
at the Lawyers’ Club in New York. 

Among those present were R. S. Hudspeth, Democratic 
National Committeeman; James R. Nugent, Senator Smith’s 
aide; R. V. Lindabury, a leading New Jersey lawyer; and 
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Mr. Hale reports Mr. Wilson at this time as profoundly 
puzzled to know why the ‘‘Machine’’ should seek to nominate 
an absolutely independent person for Governor. He had 
tried to formulate a working explanation; and finally con- 
cluded that they had been driven to recognize that a new 
day had come in American politics; and that they would 
have to conduct themselves thereafter in a new fashion. 
Although the conference of July 12th would appear to have 
been an ideal opportunity to solve the puzzle, the question 
does not seem to have come up. According to Mr. Hale, 
after a general discussion, Mr. Hudspeth inquired from Mr. 
Wilson whether, in case of his nomination and election he 
would be inclined to recognize the ‘‘Organization.’’ To this 
Mr. Wilson replied, in substance, that he would. 

The meeting having proved satisfactory to both parties, 
Dr. Wilson issued a public statement that if it were the 
wish of a ‘‘decided majority of the thoughtful Democrats”’ 
of the state that he should be their candidate for Governor, 
he would accept the nomination.? 

In a part of the above, Mr. Hale does not exactly agree 
with Dr. Wilson. The latter, speaking at Salem, N. J. on 
October 25, 1910 said: ‘‘Why they asked me’’ (to run for 
Governor) ‘‘I don’t know, and I did not ask; partly out 
of modesty, and partly because too great knowledge of their 
motives might conceivably have embarrassed me.’’ This ut- 
terance, in the midst of the campaign, and regarding the 
men whom he trusted to elect him, is a striking instance of 
Mr. Wilson’s audacious strategy. The ‘‘old line politicians’’ 
having heard such talk before, thrust their tongues in their 
cheeks, winked at each other, and continued to work for 
Mr. Wilson’s election. Later when they accused him of 
ingratitude and bad faith in his official acts and policies he 
had only to point to the fact that he was carrying out his 
public promises to the letter.—no more and no less. His 
position was quite unassailable. 


1July 15, 1910. See Hale, Chapter X, p. 169. 
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In regard to the genesis of Mr. Wilson’s candidacy ex- 
Senator Smith agreed in part with Mr. Hale, but entered 
into more detail. He asserted that the person who sug- 
gested Dr. Wilson’s candidacy was Dr. Wilson himself and 
that he (Smith) was the recipient of the application. Dr. 
Wilson confided to him his ambition to be President, Mr. 
Smith suggested that the road might lie through the Gov- 
ernorship, and Dr. Wilson heartily acceded. Mr. Smith said 
that Wilson also assured him that if the plan was success- 
fully carried out, any favor in Wilson’s power should be 
Smith’s for the asking.” 

Here are three different accounts of the matter, and in so 
far as they differ there seems no method of completely recon- 
ceiling them. But after making due allowances for idiosynera- 
sies and in view of the political situation, the direct and in- 
direct evidence makes some points fairly certain. 

Mr. Wilson, although he had abandoned the law for rea- 
sons of ‘‘economic determination’’ had never lost his am- 
bition for public life nor his resolve to enter it at the first 
good opportunity. He, as well as all who knew him, were 
aware that he had unusual qualifications for such a career. 
As his victory in the Princeton fight grew doubtful, his mind 
turned to public life as a resource in case he should decide 
to relinquish his position at Princeton. 

This explains the sudden shifting of his argument in Jan- 
uary 1910 from grounds purely educational to those es- 
sentially political. It accounts for his sudden discovery of 
an issue between democracy and aristocracy where others 
saw only a question between two pieces of real estate. It 
explains the ‘‘Times’’ editorial, if he wrote it; and the assent 
which his careful silence gave to its assertions, whether he 
wrote it or not. It accounts for such utterances as the 
Pittsburgh speech, and for his errand to Senator Smith. 

Dr. Wilson, always a keen follower of political tendencies, 
of course would have recognized the year as a Democratic 


2 James Smith Jr. to the author, December 1910. 
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year; and hence as offering to him an opportunity if only 
the way could be opened. 

In pursuit of this natural and legitimate ambition, he and 
Senator Smith came together, by what means is immaterial. 
Mr. Smith having received what he regarded as proper as- 
surances from Dr. Wilson of his official attitude in case the 
venture were successful, undertook to procure the nomina- 
tion for him. Mr. Smith admitted telling Dr. Wilson at 
this point that he did not care again to be a candidate for 
U. S. Senator, so that any assurance given by the latter 
can not be considered to have covered that point. Dr. 
Wilson agreed to accept the nomination and the support of 
the machine and promised ‘‘recognition’’ in ease of his 
election. This might be safely predicated even had Mr. 
Hale not admitted it; because it is well known that political 
machines are rarely subject to sudden storms of unselfish 
and self-sacrificing enthusiasm. Dr. Wilson’s naive surmise 
that he was sought out by the machine because of its con- 
version to political righteousness, does more credit to his 
charity than his perspicacity. 

That Mr. Smith considered Mr. Wilson’s candidacy as 
necessary to success in the coming state election is not likely. 
It was a Democratic year and the indications were that any 
good Democrat could win. Especially with so strong a 
nominee as Frank S. Katzenbach of Trenton (the leading 
candidate next to Wilson), it was likely that he would be 
at least as safe as with one, who, to the unterrified of Essex 
and Hudson counties, was merely a ‘‘highbrow.’’ 

As Mr. Smith held the nomination (as it proved) in the 
hollow of his hand, some other reason than the desire to 
elect a Democratic Governor and legislature must be found. 
Mr. Smith’s explanation that his ultimate plan was to make 
Mr. Wilson President would indicate a sufficient motive to 
induce his support. The promise of the regular state pat- 
ronage would not explain Smith’s choice of Wilson, for so 
far as that was concerned, he could pick and choose among 
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the regulars with perfect safety. But if Mr. Smith had in 
view Mr. Wilson’s nomination for the Presidency; considered 
it possible that such a result could be achieved; and had, or 
believed he had, explicit promises covering not only state 
but federal patronage in case of full success, he might well 
afford to pass by any ‘‘regular’’ whose utmost possibilities 
were limited to Trenton, for a new man whose possibilities 
ran to the highest office in the land. Certainly this is more 
reasonable than any theory that the politicians of eastern 
New Jersey had been suddenly born again unto righteousness. 

Whatever the facts as to this, experienced onlookers pre- 
dicted with confidence that if Mr. Smith and Mr. Wilson 
each expected the other to step into second place after elec- 
tion, both of them were self deceived, and one at least was 
headed for a rude awakening. The statement quoted from 
his Salem speech would indicate that Dr. Wilson at least was 
“*steering fine’’ with a view of personally avoiding the role 
of the forsaken one. 

James Smith Jr. had come into prominence in 1892, when 
as a Newark alderman he had aided in sending to the Demo- 
eratic National Convention, a New Jersey delegation, which 
favored the renomination of Mr. Cleveland. As a result, 
he was elected U. S. Senator to serve from 1893 to 1899, 
when he was succeeded by a Republican. From 1894, when 
a Republican landslide carried New Jersey over to that 
side of the fence, Mr. Smith had held the party organization 
together by great efforts and largely at his own expense. 
He was a ‘“‘boss’’ of the type which President Cleveland 
did so much to discredit in the politics of his day, and in 
1910 public sentiment was more hostile to politicians of his 
ilk than at any previous period of our history. This situa- 
tion, as the event proved, was more clearly realized by the 
scholar than by the politician. However, for the first step, 
Mr. Smith’s support was necessary, because with his control 
of party machinery he could throw to either Wilson or 
Katzenbach an influence which must prove decisive. 
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The event demonstrated this. Although the ‘‘machine’’ 
elements were enthusiastically for Mr. Katzenbach, the con- 
vention which met at Trenton September 15, 1910 nomi- 
nated Dr. Wilson. The vote was Wilson 74914, Katzen- 
bach 372. 

Unknown to all but Col. Harvey and a few others, the 
candidate had been awaiting the action of the Convention in 
a near-by hotel, whence he was quickly brought to the Opera 
House to address the Convention which had just nominated 
him. His address electrified the members, and filled them 
with an enthusiasm which before had been conspicuous by 
its absence.® 

The Republicans having nominated Vivian M. Lewis of 
Passaic County to run against Mr. Wilson, the latter promptly 
started on a whirlwind campaign, covering the state in all 
districts from North to South. He spoke at nearly every 
stop, and made votes with every speech. His positions on 
public questions were liberal enough to attract progressives, 
but not radical enough to frighten the moderate conserv- 
atives. With his fine gift of oratory, it is probable he 
could have carried the state under normal conditions. For 
apart from the public resentment which Taft’s administra- 
tion had roused, and which was to submerge the Republican 
party for the next eight years, Dr. Wilson had influences in 
his favor which were peculiar to himself. Once nominated, 
not even the machine could deprive him of the benefit of 
these. Chief among them was the appeal of a ‘‘scholar in 
politics’? to an electorate wearied with the insincerities of pro- 
fessional politicians, suspicious of the relation between big 
business and polities, and anxious for the smashing of the 
bosses. Second was the Princeton sentiment, which in New 
Jersey was quite a factor, and was not normally Democratie 
on balance. But under the circumstances, Princetonians, 
irrespective of their proclivities in the late academic fight, 
threw both votes and influence in his favor. Those whose 


3 William Inglis in “Colliers” Oct. 14, 1916. 
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confidence he still retained believed that, once fairly launched 
in politics, his abilities might carry him to the highest 
honors; those whose confidence he had lost felt that his elec- 
tion would save Princeton from any embarrassment which 
might arise from an endeavor to restore him to his old posi- 
tion. As the event proved, both were right. 

On November 8, 1910 the public anticipations were ful- 
filled by one of the greatest Democratic landslides since the 
Civil War. As against a 61st Congress, heavily Republican 
in both of its branches, the 62nd showed a Democratic ma- 
jority of 61 in the house and a gain of ten votes in the Senate. 
State elections were mostly favorable to the party in op- 
position by unusual majorities, and Dr. Wilson was swept 
into office by a popular plurality of nearly 50,000—the larg- 
est ever given by the state to a Democratic candidate for 
governor, up to that time. 

The immediate effect of this impressive victory was to 
place Dr. Wilson at once among the Presidential possibili- 
ties of 1912. Having demonstrated not only his party reg- 
ularity but his personal effectiveness as a campaigner, the 
result made it evident that he could attract a large ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ vote; gather to his support the remnants of the old 
‘*Cleveland independents,’’ and assemble an important and 
influential personal following of his own. 

Ex-Senator Smith now afforded Dr. Wilson an opportu- 
nity to strengthen himself with the independent elements of 
both parties, which the latter was prompt to accept. 

Smith’s support had been the feature of the campaign with 
which the opponents of Dr. Wilson had constantly twitted 
him. In truth, such a combination of ‘‘idealism’’ with 
‘‘practical politics’? was (at least in appearance) in- 
congruous. But no sooner was Mr. Wilson elected than he 
proceeded publicly to repudiate Mr. Smith and all his works, 
to the relief of many of his own supporters, and the stunned 
amazement of the boss and his lieutenants. 

The Governor-elect forced the issue at once when Mr. Smith 
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made it known that he had decided to have his name go 
before the legislature as a candidate for U. S. Senator. Not 
only did Mr. Wilson refuse to support the ex-Senator, but 
he insisted on discussing the matter coram populo; and took 
the public into his confidence by openly denouncing Smith’s 
candidacy. His reason in brief was that James Martine 
had received a plurality of the votes in a rather casual 
‘preferential primary.’’ The primary, he said, might be 
a joke in this case, but the only way to prevent it from be- 
ing a joke in the future was to take it seriously now. The 
selection of one senator was unimportant compared with 
the right of the people for all time to indicate their wishes 
and have those wishes obeyed. Mr. Smith pleaded and 
threatened, but in vain. Mr. Wilson had shrewdly picked 
the psychological moment for a move politically popular, 
morally sound and personally profitable. The revolt against 
political bosses was nation wide, and the people were pre- 
pared to honor public servants who showed independence 
and courage in confronting them. Here the strategic value 
of Mr. Wilson’s pre-inauguration defiance of the machine at 
once became evident. His tactical position was no less well 
chosen. Mr. Smith was an admitted ‘‘boss,’? Mr. Wilson 
an eminent reformer; Mr. Smith’s strength was with the 
machine, Mr. Wilson’s with the press and public. One was 
habituated to conducting ‘‘politics’’ behind closed doors, the 
other was irresistible in open appeals to popular sentiment. 
Finally, Mr. Smith could not retain his political influence 
without the aid of state patronage; and Mr. Wilson was about 
to come into complete control of that patronage. 

But even with all these advantages on his side, Mr. Wil- 
son’s success was amazing. If (as Mr. William Bayard Hale 
states) it was ,accomplished by the Governor’s merely as- 
suring the legislators that they would be safe in following 
their own consciences, it was more than amazing,—it was 
miraculous.* On January 28, 1911 the New Jersey 

4Hale p. 183. 
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legislature elected James Martine of Union county to be 
U. S. Senator for six years vice John Kean Jr., term ex- 
pired, by a vote of 40. James Smith Jr. received four votes. 
At his own chosen game with the ‘‘college professor’’ he had 
received a fool’s mate. 

This initial success having been accomplished, Governor 
Wilson turned his attention to the promotion of legislation 
and the distribution of patronage. He had been but a 
short time in office when it began to be remarked that to 
the promotion of his legislative ideals he brought an intensely 
practical method of appointment to office. That the Gov- 
ernor should make use of this power to support his policies 
surprised and offended no one, for in American polities the 
appointing power is the executive’s chief weapon. The 
amazement came when it was realized that a complete novice 
was using this power so adroitly as to awaken envy in politi- 
cians who had made the productive handling of patronage 
a life study. 

As the year went on the old ‘‘war horses’’ came to realize 
that they were dealing with no political green-horn, but with 
a shrewd and audacious politician who could beat them at 
their own game. He could do more. He could use methods 
which had brought to them the imputation of iniquity, and 
have them imputed to him for righteousness. Both politi- 
eally and morally he had them in a cleft stick. 

Governor Wilson, for instance, kept his promise to recog- 
nize the machine in the letter and the spirit—as he under- 
stood them. But before he recognized it, he annexed it, so 
that the machine that got the patronage was Wilson’s instead 
of Smith’s. 

Again, Gov. Wilson’s course in office was exactly that 
which he had promised in his public speeches. He had de- 
clared that the day of the boss was over, that if elected he 
would take the orders of no boss but would appeal direct 
to the people, whose direct servant alone he would be. The 
machine men had so often heard such talk from their own 
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henchmen on the hustings that they merely regarded it as 
part of the game. They thought he did not mean what he 
said. He knew that he did; and he further knew, what they 
apparently never thought of,—that, once elected, his public 
promises, which they had heard and accepted in silence, were 
a complete defense as against their charges of bad faith and 
ingratitude. 

Gov. Wilson had not only outwitted the ‘‘organization,”’ 
but, having captured it, and bent it to his own purposes, 
had gained great public applause and distinction therefore. 
His befooled opponents not only received no sympathy but 
were covered with ridicule for that they had been beaten at 
their own game by a ‘‘schoolmaster.’’ 

Broadly viewed, it is hard to find another piece of political 
work of this kind as neatly and consistently carried out as 
Gov. Wilson’s fruitful use of Mr. Smith for his own ends; 
his ruthless elimination of him as a political leader; and the 
enviable reputation as a reformer which he gained thereby. 
His antagonists were completely mystified by his tactics. 

The organization however, did not accept defeat at the 
first or second repulse. New Jersey had gained the reputa- 
tion of being as completely in the grip of corporation in- 
fluence as any state in the union. Such interests do not 
yield control without a struggle. 

In the New Jersey legislature of 1911, the Assembly was 
Democratic, but the Senate was Republican. Those who 
were for any reason opposed to the Governor’s ideas hoped 
that even though party discipline should make the lower 
House obedient to the Governor, the Senate would be ‘‘open 
to reason’’ because of its opposition majority. 

The year 1911 was one of great searchings of spirit among 
the electorate; and the demand for legislation known as 
‘“Progressive’’? was loud and insistent. What were in va- 
ried phrase known as ‘‘the Trusts,’’ ‘‘Big Business,’’ and 
the ‘‘Interests,’’ which were alleged to have enjoyed pretty 
much their own way under Mr. Taft’s régime, were watching 
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the rise of popular indignation with disquiet. It could now 
be recalled that President Roosevelt had in 1907 told some 
of the great ‘‘Captains of Industry”’ that if they would not 
submit to reasonable government supervision they would be 
face to face with revolution.® 

Among the chief grievances against the political methods of 
Big Business was the undoubted fact that they too often, by 
invisible means, were able to control conventions, and so dic- 
tate the nomination of ‘‘friendly’’ legislators and public 
officers. Thence arose the cry for nominations by public 
primaries which swept the country from sea to sea and placed 
‘‘direct primary laws’’ upon the statute books of most of the 
states by 1916. 

One of Gov. Wilson’s pledges was to put the direct primary 
in effect in New Jersey, and soon after his accession to of- 
fice, such a law was introduced by an assemblyman named 
Geran, and hence was known as the Geran Law. Such laws 
were generally opposed by the ‘‘Interests’’ who had machin- 
ery nicely adjusted to the workings of the ‘‘Convention’’ 
system. 

The Geran Bill was understood to embody the Governor’s 
ideas of a direct primary law. Machine and Corporation in- 
terests at once combined to kill it. Senator Smith’s aide, 
Mr. Jas. R. Nugent was most active in organizing the op- 
position; and it was no secret that he not only expected to 
defeat the bill in the Republican Senate, but by the aid of 
the ‘‘Interests,’’ to humiliate the Governor by beating it 
in the Democratic Assembly. 

The tactics by which Gov. Wilson defeated the opponents 
of the Geran Bill were novel, effective, and withal strikingly 
characteristic. 

Nugent, with a view of killing it, had arranged a Demo- 
cratic Assembly caucus to confer and take action on the 
Geran Bill. Hearing of this, Gov. Wilson volunteered to 


5 At Gridiron Dinner, 1907. 
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attend; and no one having quite the courage to object, he 
did so. 

But one Assemblyman then and there screwed up his 
courage to challenge the Governor’s constitutional right to 
interfere with the legislative branch of the Government, 
and made a very usual kind of speech about executive 
encroachment. 

Mr. Wilson, replying in person, suavely called attention 
to the clause in the State Constitution which directed the 
Governor to ‘‘communicate with the legislature at such times 
as he might deem necessary,’’ and recommend ‘‘such laws as 


he might consider expedient.’? He remarked in conclusion 
that his present errand was to discharge those constitutional 
obligations. 


The discussion which followed lasted several hours. Most 
of the time the Governor had the floor, expounding, ex- 
plaining and defending the provision of the law. His au- 
ditors were first amazed by his apparent grasp of the subject, 
then convinced by his cogent arguments. He wound up with 
an appeal which silenced criticism and dissent, and fairly ear- 
ried the caucus off its feet. The net result was that the 
eaucus called to kill the Geran Bill, adopted it as a party 
measure.® 

The attempt in the Senate also failed. At the request of the 
bill’s enemies the Senate Elections Committee held a public 
hearing, to consider objections to the bill. But its assailants 
were now few and feeble and its defenders confident and 
aggressive. The Governor had expressed a willingness to be 
present but he was not needed. The assault on the bill com- 
pletely broke down. It triumphantly passed the House and 
Senate and on being duly signed, became a law. 

This is a fair example of the methods used by Governor 
Wilson in the conduct of New Jersey’s Government. He 

6 Hale, p. 196. Allowing something for his position as eulogist, Mr. 
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had a hand in the drafting of many of the laws proposed; 
and when it came to accomplishing their enactment it was 
admitted that there had been no recent occupant of his office 
who could rival him for adroitness, resource, and tenacity. 
His variety of tactics seemed infinite. He could argue, ap- 
peal, threaten or cajole. He could reward and punish effect- 
ively by use of his appointing power. Failing satisfactory 
results from the legislators themselves, he issued publie ap- 
peals to the voters. In one of these he expressed the hope 
that he should not be compelled in his next communication 
to make public the names of the legislators who were trying 
to betray the people’s rights—a hint which at once made the 
course proposed unnecessary. He offered to meet his op- 
ponents in public debate, an offer uniformly declined. 

By such means an amazing amount of legislation was put 
through during his term, beginning with the Geran Law and 
ending with the ‘‘Seven Sisters’’ laws for the regulation of 
Trusts. These were in the main representative of his ideas, 
even when not actually drafted by him. Moreover it began 
to be observed that, previously rated as a moderate con- 
servative, both his utterances and the class of legislation 
that he favored, showed an increasing drift to liberalism. 

As evidence of the energy and productiveness of the Gov- 
ernor’s methods, this mass of laws had a high value. But 
as legislative achievenfents, per se, they hardly rose above 
mediocrity. On the whole they did not ultimately enhance 
Mr. Wilson’s reputation as a lawgiver. The ‘‘Seven Sis- 
ters,’’ hailed as a final settlement of the Trust question, were 
so inefficient that their repeal after a few years trial was 
almost unopposed, and many other laws were ultimately 
either repealed or greatly modified. In another direction 
they were most successful. The record of government at 
Trenton under Dr. Wilson’s leadership, and his own exhibi- 
tion of aggressiveness, courage and dexterity, had a distinct 
and important influence on his Presidential availability. 
Through his first months of office he gained with the public 
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a reputation as one who tolerated no ‘‘control,’’ shrank from 
no opponent, and did things. 

The loss of the Assembly by the Democrats in the autumn 
of 1911 was not due to weakness of Wilson with the people at 
large. It was the revenge which the old machine ‘‘crowd”’ 
took for their defeats at Trenton; partly aided by the Gov- 
ernor who, it is true, allowed his temper to obscure his judg- 
ment under circumstances at which we shall glance in a 
moment. 

Apart from tangible results in the shape of new laws, Mr. 
Wilson’s admirers claimed that his political preachments had 
toned up public opinion and energized moral sentiment to 
an extent unknown since the Civil War. The same qualities 
which had early brought him enthusiastic support at Prince- 
ton, and had caused him to be crowned with victor’s laurels 
before the battle had really been joined, now gave him 
similar trophies in the field of politics. A review of his 
whole career, academic and political, shows that upon his 
peculiar temperament the influence of such acclaim was un- 
fortunate, inducing exaggeration of the ego, and exciting a 
natural tendency to arrogance. 

Thus after he had tamed his first legislature at Trenton 
and set out to ‘‘swing around the circle’’ for the first time, 
the easy fluency with which he laid down the law of success 
and tendered his advice to all professions and pursuits, 
caused many thoughtful men to doubt his soundness. 

In the autumn another indication cropped out which 
showed that the Governor was ‘‘feeling his oats.’? At the 
first primary election held under the Geran law the Smith 
machine made a fight for their own faction which was gen- 
erally unsuccessful except in Essex County. There the 
eleven Democratic nominees for Assembly were Smith men 
and not Wilson men. Governor Wilson took the stump for 
the party nominees and spoke everywhere save in Essex 
County. The result was the election of eleven Republican 
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Assemblymen from Essex and consequent loss of the lower 
branch of the legislature by the Governor’s party. The 
Smith faction complained bitterly that the Governor should 
accept support from the machine when it suited him; but re- 
fuse to support the party’s nominees, under the law which he 
had forced through, when they were not his personal ad- 
herents. The Governor took the highest conscientious 
grounds for his action, but even some of his admirers were 
troubled by the feeling that while his enunciation of prin- 
ciples was most inspiring, there were times when his actions 
required too much explanation. 

This matter undoubtedly injured him in New Jersey and 
was about the turning point in his popularity. It is doubt- 
ful if he ever again stood as high personally with the people 
of New Jersey as in 1910 and early 1911. Not even as a 
candidate for President or as President did he command so 
large a measure of approval from the thinking men of the 
state as he then did. 

It is noteworthy that New Jersey never again gave him 
so large a vote as in 1910. He then polled 233,000 ballots— 
54% of the vote cast. In 1912 he polled only 178,000 votes 
—42% of the total, but carried the state because of the 
Republican split. In 1916 he received 211,000 votes—also 
42% of the total—but lost the state to Hughes by nearly 
60,000. 

Another matter which tended somewhat to diminish his 
influence was the progressive evidence that his judgment of 
men, as shown in his political appointments, was not good. 
This weakness was inherent and was a part of his record 
in each high executive position which he held. His personal 
appointees were on the whole far below the average level 
reached by his predecessors and successors at Trenton, and at 
Washington.” His judicial appointments were  consid- 


7 From this generalization should certainly be excepted many of his 
high diplomatic appointments. See Chapter XIV. 
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ered as particularly weak. And here again as at Princeton, 
it was noted that whatever the case as to any appointee’s 
fitness for his work, there was never any doubt as to his 
personal loyalty to the appointing power. When that weak- 
ened he was apt to cease to be an appointee. 


CHAPTER Ix 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


THE dominant political issues of 1910 and 1912 were rooted 
in the financial and industrial developments of half a 
century. 

The relative prospects of the great political parties were 
chiefly the result of two factors—the doctrines and policies 
of President Roosevelt (1901-1909); and disappointment 
with the administration of his successor, President Taft. 
The latter, though personally popular, and of undoubted 
political and private integrity, was the victim of an impres- 
sion that his policies were influenced by certain political and 
commercial elements, opposition to which had been the main 
source of President Roosevelt’s popular strength. 

Mr. Roosevelt viewed seriously the perils which lurked in 
the immense corporate and private concentration of economic 
power which had marked the last quarter of the nineteenth 
eentury. 

When its first constructive purpose—the preservation of 
the Union—had been achieved, the Republican party, inherit- 
ing from the Federals and Whigs a tradition largely Hamil- 
tonian, became identified through its principles and policies 
with the protection of property rights. Hence it had ap- 
pealed strongly to the support of ‘‘vested interests.’’ On the 
other side the Democratic doctrine, which accented the pro- 
tection of personal rights, appealed to the disciples of Jeffer- 
son, as well as to discontent of all shades. This difference 
in party tendencies had been intensified by the political and 
industrial developments which succeeded the Civil War. 

For when the period of post-bellum deflation was over an 
era of unexampled expansion set in with the opening of the 
West, the construction of trans-continental railways; the 
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growth of population, and the amazing progress of the 
mechanical arts. This resulted in a vast increase of wealth, 
which was inequitably distributed, owing not only to the ad- 
vantage of capital in its ability to play a waiting game, but 
by its organization into large units through the machinery 
of incorporation; the flooding of the labor markets by im- 
migration; and the surrender of valuable parts of the public 
domain to greedy fortune hunters, regardless of the rights 
of future generations. 

By the last decade of the century it was clear that the 
whole industrial tendency was toward unified control of both 
transportation and commerce by corporate and private in- 
terests. Under these conditions, it was inevitable that a 
partnership between corrupt business and corrupt polities 
should constitute a standing menace to the general welfare 
unless curbed by the only power which could successfully 
control it—the people acting through the agency of their 
government. That such a partnership existed was not open 
to question. The blackmail of ‘‘big business’’ by greedy 
politicians, and the resultant use of illegitimate means to 
induce desired legislation acted and re-acted upon each other 
until the public mind became almost callous to the constant 
exposures of rascality. 

To such a situation there was a reaction on the part of 
sober and thoughtful men of all classes. Among the mod- 
erates it took the form of demand for restrictive legislation ; 
among the radicals the proposed remedies ranged from the 
tax theories of Henry George to the red revolution of bomb 
throwing anarchists. 

Against this concentration of financial and industrial 
power, the most active militant organizations were the Trade 
Unions, whose purpose of raising the standard of living for 
their own members involved the guarding of their human 
rights against rapacity and injustice from whatever source. 
The Unions were neither more nor less selfish than the 
interests from which they sought to protect their members. 
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Under the stress of controversy their infractions of law be- 
came as serious, and more obvious. 

But since organized labor and organized capital in their 
selfish struggles were causing hardship to the whole people, 
the demand for a modus vivendi became insistent. Labor, 
as the under dog, received the larger share of popular sym- 
pathy; while the distrust of special privilege, corporate 
tyranny, and monopolistic exaction grew into an outstand- 
ing political influence. 

During the youth and young manhood of Roosevelt, this 
problem had steadily grown in intensity. He had seen the 
‘*financial interests’? grow yearly more arrogant and un- 
scrupulous. He had heard the boasted panaceas of both 
conservatives and liberals, defended, opposed, and gener- 
ally rejected; or in some cases had seen them tried and 
abandoned. 

He had perceived the futility of those remedies which, 
conceived in a spirit of resentment had, in striking at un- 
scrupulous greed, menaced the wages of labor, the savings 
of thrift; threatened the value of the currency and imperilled 
the credit and good name of the nation itself. Such were 
the ‘‘fiat money’’ craze of Grant’s second term, the various 
proposals for repudiation of the National debt; the opposi- 
tion to the resumption of specie payments; the Sherman 
Silver Purchase law of 1890; and the two ‘‘Silver Cam- 
paigns’’ of 1896 and 1900, which made W. J. Bryan the 
Democratic leader for sixteen years. 

During McKinley’s first administration, there came a new 
wave of inflation which exceeded all that had gone before. 
The ‘‘mergers’’ of large interests reached a magnitude never 
before deemed possible ; the full control of railway transporta- 
tion by a small group of capitalists appeared to be a matter 
of a few years at most. Such a monopoly might defy Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The period was one of flush times, succeeding the Spanish 
and Anglo-Boer wars. New enterprises were yielding great 
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profits to their promoters, officers and stockholders. As 
skill in manipulation of the markets grew, the insiders 
found it possible to collect in cash the estimated profits 
of future years, from the savings of the unwary investor. 
All this tended to accentuate the feeling against ‘‘swollen 
fortunes,’’ and in the case of dishonest and unfortunate 
flotations awakened bitter resentments from those who were 
left ‘‘holding the bag.’’ Irrespective of the method of ac- 
quisition, there is always a reflex of discontent among those 
who from incompetence or bad luck do not share in a general 
prosperity. Thus the arrogance of easy, and sometimes 
crooked, accumulation, and the envy of indolence or misfor- 
tune were reacting upon each other when, by the act of an 
assassin, Theodore Roosevelt became President of the United 
States. 

A student of statescraft with his theories corrected and 
modified by nearly twenty years in active politics, he came 
to his unexpected task with convictions on this question al- 
ready maturing; resolved that whatever he could do to avert 
a protracted and destructive class conflict should be done. 
If the arrogance of organized capital and the defiance of 
labor continued to grow, our whole industrial system might 
soon find itself tottering to ruin. And the arrogance of 
capital had never been so great as when Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President. 

In 1901, two rival magnates were in the New York Stock 
Market buying ‘‘for control’’ of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. It resulted that both overbought, and since there was 
not enough stock for sale to cover these purchases, a ‘‘natural 
corner’’ resulted. This caused a bad traders panic and for 
a day or two matters looked serious. A compromise was 
finally reached by which the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Railways were to be merged into one giant system 
with control divided between the opposing interests. But 
here the Courts stepped in and declared the merger to be 
unlawful under the anti-trust act of 1890. The combined 
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interests then planned to get round the law by the familiar 
device of a ‘‘Holding Company.’’ This Corporation was 
known as the ‘‘Northern Securities Company’’ which, hold- 
ing the securities of the constituent corporations, was to ac- 
complish by indirection what the law would not permit to 
be done directly. The plan was ingenious and seemed likely 
to succeed. 

Suddenly ‘‘Wall Street’’ was appalled by a Washington 
dispatch to the effect that the Administration was about to 
start a suit for the dissolution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. The result was a heavy decline in all the securities 
affected, and corresponding losses to the ‘‘insiders’’ who had 
been awaiting the psychological moment to unload. 

As soon as the news was out, one of the promoters of the 
projected corporation departed by special train for Washing- 
ton for the purpose (as the ‘‘Street’’ gleefully whispered) 
of ‘‘telling Roosevelt where he got off.’’ The interview 
was long and interesting (so it was said) but one inter- 
change of sentiment will suffice. 

The New York man said heatedly ‘‘You had no right to 
take such action without giving capital a chance to protect 
itself.’’ 

President Roosevelt replied: ‘‘I’m afraid the people on 
whom you unloaded would not have regarded that as exactly 
Tor.’ 

It was reported that the New York man on his return re- 
marked that there was a crazy man in the White House, 
and advised his clientele to sell their securities. 

Whether or not this story is, in detail, exactly true, there 
is no doubt that it indicated the President’s resolution in 
regard to this whole question, and that he remained in that 
mind until he retired to private life. His viewpoint was 
tersely put in a letter written years later, at a time when 
he was the target of every kind of abuse from the ‘‘interests’’ 
because he insisted upon enforcing the laws against them 
and their agents. 
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“We seek to control law-defying wealth; in the first place to pre- 
vent its doing evil, and in the next place to avoid the vindictive and 
dreadful radicalism which, if left uncontrolled it is in the end cer- 
tain to arouse.” + 


In another place he refers to men who have no posses- 
sions but property, and no interests but accumulation as 
‘Glorified Pawnbrokers.”’ 

The intensity of hatred awakened in the interests attacked 
can hardly be exaggerated; but it was far more than off- 
set by the enthusiasm which the name of Theodore Roosevelt 
awakened in the great mass of citizens. 

In 1904, to the disgust of the ‘‘Glorified Pawnbrokers’’ he 
was nominated and elected by the most impressive popular 
majority ever given in the United States up to that time. 
During his second term he continued his work along the same 
lines, asserting openly that unless the great corporations 
would accept reasonable regulation, they would be face to 
face with revolution.2 His demand was for a ‘‘Square 
Deal’’ for both labor and eapital; an intelligible phrase 
so obviously consonant with his consistent policies that it 
became a watchword with his disciples, and an effective and 
inspiring political warcry. Furthermore, he resolutely re- 
fused to make fish of one interest and flesh of another— 
which was much more than could be said of most public 
men of his time. Roosevelt was equally downright and 
emphatic before a labor delegate and a ‘‘captain of indus- 
try.’’ And somehow the pressure of popular opinion was 
so decidedly in favor of the President’s policies that Con- 
gress did not see its way effectively to oppose them. In 1906 
(for instance) an Administration bill putting the fixing of 
rail rates in the hands of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 

1 Letter to C. J. Bonaparte, January 2, 1912. 

2Gridiron Club Dinner, January 1907. This phrase was repeated 
to me by one of those present. A most interesting account of this 


sensational incident can be found in Chap. XIX of “Gridiron Nights” 
by Arthur W, Dunn, (F. A. Stokes & Co. 1915.) 
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mission was before the Senate. The measure was bitterly 
fought by the ‘‘interests’’ and the dictum given out that it 
was to be defeated. But after two months’ debate it passed, 
essentially unamended, by a vote of 71 to 3. The same year 
saw a Pure Food Act and a Meat Inspection law passed, 
easily, against the resolute opposition of similar interests. 
These last measures followed the report of a Commission 
appointed by the President to investigate allegations of 
dangerous and disgusting conditions in western packing 
houses. 

On the other hand a brief excerpt from his remarks to a 
delegation of strikers will be pertinent. In May 1905 he was 
passing through Chicago where a strike had been in prog- 
ress accompanied with some violence. To a delegation who 
waited upon him in the strikers’ interests, he said: ... 


“, . . I want to say one thing with all the emphasis in my power. 
In upholding law and order, in doing what he is able to do to sup- 
press mob violence in any shape or way, the Mayor of Chicago, 
Mayor Dunne, has my hearty support....I am a believer in 
Unions. I am an honorary member of one Union. But the Union 
must obey the law just as the Corporation must obey the law; just 
as every man, rich or poor, must obey the law.” 


And speaking at a public dinner tendered to him the same 
evening, he turned to Mayor Dunne who was seated near him, 
and said: 


“Mr. Mayor, as President of the United States, and therefore as 
representative of the people of this country, I owe you as a matter 
of course my hearty support in upholding the law, in keeping order, 
in putting down violence whether by a mob or by an individual. 
... If ever the need arises, back of the city stands the state, and 
back of the state stands the nation.” 


Talk of this kind required no interpreter. It did not suit 
the seekers of special privilege, whether in Labor Unions or 
in Trusts and Monopolies; but the general public rose en 
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masse to the inspiration of these courageous and lucid 
policies and declarations. 

In spite of the detestation of the ‘‘interests’’ and the 
malignant hatred of certain reds, he was by 1906 so strong 
with the people at large, that another Presidential term was 
plainly his for the asking. The Congressional elections of 
1906 showed his continued hold on the electorate; while a 
canvas by an unfriendly newspaper in 1908 showed a tremen- 
dous popular demand for his renomination.* This was the 
more striking since the panic of 1907 had intervened, and 
panics are proverbially apt to react upon the party in power. 

During the panic there was immense pressure brought 
upon him to ‘‘restore confidence’? by announcing a modifi- 
eation of his policies, but he was immovable. In reply to 
one of these appeals he wrote to Mr. Jacob Schiff :— 


“Sooner or later I think that they” (the Railway people) “will 
realize that in their opposition to me for the last few years they 
have been utterly mistaken even from the standpoint of their own 
interests; and that nothing better for them could be devised than 
the laws I have striven and am striving to have enacted. I wish to 
do everything in my power to aid every honest business man; and 
the dishonest business man I wish to punish simply as I would 
punish the dishonest man of any type. Moreover, I am not de- 
sirous of avenging what has been done wrongly in the past, espe- 
cially when the punishment would be apt to fall on innocent third 
parties. My prime object is to prevent injustice and work equity 
for the future.” ¢ 


By 1908 the only unsettled question about the Republican 
candidate was whether he should be a man selected by 
Theodore Roosevelt, or Roosevelt himself. The ‘‘interests’’ 
preferred any one to him, because they knew him to be ‘‘un- 
manageable’? from their point of view. The President did 
not desire to run again, especially in view of his renunciation 


3“New York Times.” 
4 Bishop, Vol. II p. 41. 
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of third term ambition after his election in 1904. But to 
insure the holding of what had been gained during his seven 
years of office, toward a better regulation of both labor and 
capital, which should bring a better understanding between 
them, as well as protection of the public at large against the 
tyranny of either, he was determined that some man in 
thorough sympathy with those policies should be his suc- 
cessor. With this purpose in view, he let it be known that 
if Taft could be nominated, he would stand out. Otherwise 
he might be a candidate himself. The Regulars took this to 
mean ‘‘Taft or me’’ and swung in to the support of Taft, as 
Roosevelt had expected. 

The Democrats put up Mr. Bryan for the third time, and 
he was for the third time defeated, Mr. Taft receiving the 
impressive popular majority of 1,270,000, and an electoral 
vote of 321 out of 483. Upon his assumption of office (March 
1909) his predecessor promptly departed on a twelve months’ 
hunting trip to Africa. 

The Presidential record of Mr. Roosevelt is impressive. 
Among the more striking of his achievements were forcing 
Germany to arbitrate in the Venezuela dispute (1902), the 
settlement of a protracted and threatening coal strike (1903), 
Panama Canal Treaty (1904), promotion of the Algeciras 
conference which probably preserved the peace of Europe, 
(1905), the Portsmouth Conference ending the Russo- 
Japanese war (1906), the Naval Cruise round the World 
(1908), the upbuilding of the Navy, protection of public 
domain, reclamation and conservation policies, all of which 
had his attention and support from his accession. His 
greatest single achievement was the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal which will stand as an enduring monument to his 
genius and statesmanship. Though he had gained the hatred 
of certain elements among the richer classes, and of some 
demagogues who found their account in exploiting the dis- 
content of the poorer, he had steadily gained strength with 
the mass of the people, and was probably never stronger or 
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more beloved by them than when he declined to accept an- 
other term which was obviously his for the asking. 

Significant of the general recognition of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
work was an editorial in the ‘‘New York World,’’ a Demo- 
cratic organ. 


“The sentiment of the country is undoubtedly in accord with him 
(the President) in praising Congress for what it has done—con- 
cerning which Mr. Roosevelt might say ‘All of which I saw, and a 
great part of which I was.’ But the President in his exultant proc- 
lamation was restrained by modesty, perhaps, from calling attention 
to what historians are likely to regard as the best work of his Ad- 
ministration—not legislation but the progress made in enforcing 
laws already on the statute books.” 


Here follow some details of Roosevelt’s achievements and the 
writer adds: 


“The Administration has shown a spirit which is not dismayed 
by the power of organized capital. The President is actualizing 
the ‘Square Deal’ which makes every man equal before the law. 
. . . At a time when a horde of demagogues is trying to convince 
the American people that there is one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor, the President is proving that there is only one law 
for everybody, and that the National Government knows not dis- 
tinction in offenders.” > 


Not the least of his great gifts was his ability to command 
both service and devotion from men of the highest class, 
many of whom remained close personal friends even while 
differing with his policies. His correspondence with his co- 
workers speaks better than all else his toleration of indepen- 
dent thought, though he remained tenacious in support of 
his own views. A glimpse at one of the causes which under- 
lay the cordial relations between him and his aides may be 
obtained from a letter addressed to him by John Hay in 
1903. 


5 “New York World,” July 2, 1906. 
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“Dear Theodore. I thank you a thousand times for your kind 
and generous letter of the 11th. It is a comfort to work for a 
President who, besides being a lot of other things, happens to have 
been born a gentleman.” 


It was while he was in Africa that a change came over the 
prospects of the Republican party. No one now doubts the 
Sincerity and conscientiousness of Wm. H. Taft. Nor has 
any one yet quite explained how he, the executor of ‘‘Roose- 
velt’s policies’’ and legatee to a large portion of his popu- 
larity, should in two years have so completely dissipated the 
inheritance of confidence bequeathed to him by his prede- 
cessor. But, justly or not, the opinion went abroad that Taft 
was abandoning the Roosevelt policies; showing favor to the 
type of ‘‘regular’’ Republicans against whose opposition 
nearly all of Roosevelt’s reforms had been accomplished; and 
was not in good faith impartially enforcing the laws against 
all infringers. It was believed that the Interests had crept 
back to that position of influence in party councils from 
which Roosevelt and his advisers had dislodged them. Some 
witty person described the stout and good-natured Mr. Taft 
as “a large body entirely surrounded by men who know 
exactly what they want’’—a description close enough to the 
general impression to give it wide currency. 

In addition to this, there were concrete matters which 
tended to weaken the Taft administration. It may be 
enough to mention two of these; for one, Mr. Taft was fully 
responsible; for the other he was not at all responsible. 

The first was the signing of the Payne-Aldrich high tariff 
bill which violated completely the Republican pledges as to 
tariff reform. The passage of the bill was widely considered 
evidence presumptive that the ‘‘interests’’ had come back; 
Mr. Taft’s signature of the bill was incomprehensible, but 
his public endorsement of it as ‘‘the best tariff ever’’ was a 
blunder of the first magnitude. 

The second was the criminal and unpunished wrecking of 
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the New Haven Railroad in which the savings of half New 
England had been invested. The Administration was in no 
sense responsible for this, but in the then state of public 
opinion, the exposure of this cruel and shameless piece of 
rascality intensified prejudices already strong enough. 

Within eighteen months of his accession to office, President 
Taft had alienated most of the liberal recruits whose sup- 
port Roosevelt had won during his two terms, beside bring- 
ing the Progressive wing of the party, which Roosevelt had 
politically educated, to the verge of revolt. Since in the 
final count of noses in 1912 this latter element cast 54% 
of the total Republican vote against the ‘‘regular’’ ticket, 
these losses were inadequately balanced by the support 
of the ‘‘interests’? and the ‘‘Old Guard’’ or regular 
Republicans. 

Thus the reaction from liberalism, which had failed in 
both the National Conventions of 1908, had been diplomat- 
ically but very effectively accomplished by a voteless revo- 
lution within the working circles of the government. ‘‘High 
Finance’’ was now an avowed admirer and supporter of Mr. 
Taft. Republicans of the ‘‘Old flag and an appropriation’’ 
type were in clover; Democrats were jubilant; and Progres- 
sives frantic. 

Such was the situation when, in June 1910, Theodore 
Roosevelt returned from Africa to a popular reception such 
as had been accorded not even to General Grant on his com- 
pleting the circle of the globe. From a party point of view, 
the Republican situation was appalling, and with one accord 
both factions sent up to Roosevelt the Macedonian ery 
“Come and help us.’’ The Regulars wanted to utilize his 
popularity to save them from the consequences of their sins; 
while the Progressives fondly hoped that he might again 
redeem the party from the influences which, from their 
viewpoint, were strangling it, and relieve them of the need 
to change their party allegiance. 
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Mr. Roosevelt, always a believer in working through or- 
ganization, decided to turn to and, in his own words, try to 
save New York State from Tammany, and put the Republi- 
can party there ‘‘on a straight basis.”’ 

In the midst of this campaign he wrote to Elihu Root: 


“IT have never had a more unpleasant summer. The sordid 
baseness of much or most of the so-called Regulars, who now regard 
themselves as especially ‘Taft men,’ and the wild, irresponsible 
folly of the ultra-insurgents make a situation which is very un- 
pleasant.” 


His attitude toward Taft at this time is shown in the same 


letter. 
SO ADS F 
“Very possibly circumstances will be such that I shall support 
Taft for the Presidency next time. But this is a point not now 
necessary for decision; and if I do support him it will be under no 
illusion and simply as being the best thing that the conditions 
permit.” © 


Election results in 1910 showed that the signs of the times 
had been correctly interpreted by all experienced observers. 
The impressive Taft majority of 1908 was completely wiped 
out, and the Democrats were swept into control of the House 
of Representatives for the first time since 1892. From coast 
to coast the voters protested against the abandonment of the 
policies initiated by Roosevelt, and the alleged enthronement 
of the Republican Bourbons as guides of the Executive. And 
the state where Roosevelt expended his energies in a vain at- 
tempt to stem the tide of defeat—New York—elected a Dem- 
ocratic governor by nearly 70,000 plurality as against a 
Republican majority of about 200,000 in 1908. 

Promptly upon announcement of the results, the defeated 
element joined in a concerted attempt to load the odium of 


6 Bishop, Vol. II pp. 305-6. See also appendix C. 
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defeat upon Mr. Roosevelt’s shoulders. One well known 
morning paper in New York City headed its announcement 
of Republican defeat with the words 


‘CN ATION REPUDIATES ROOSEVELT’’ 


and the post-election comment was given as much of this 
coloring as could be accomplished by the ‘‘Old Guard’’ 
newspapers. 

Such talk, however, fooled no one except hide bound Reg- 
ulars who desired to be fooled; and did not even fool them 
as much nor as long as they could have wished. Mr. Roose- 
velt never took the trouble to reply. To competent observers 
of all shades of opinion, the election results in 1910 meant 
two things—first a factional struggle of the first magnitude 
in the next Republican National Convention—and second 
that, unless all precedents were to be upset, the Democrats 
would elect the next President and control both houses of 
Congress. 

As the year 1911 progressed, the drift away from Taft 
grew more marked, while canvasses by leading newspapers, 
editorial utterances and the talk of men in the street showed 
a rising demand that Mr. Roosevelt should be the Republican 
candidate. This sentiment was set and hardened by increas- 
ing evidences that the ‘‘interests’’ were lining up behind 
Mr. Taft; and that the latter’s utterances were growing more 
conservative or ‘‘reactionary’’ as the time for the National 
Convention drew near. 

At this time also, Mr. Roosevelt, under the pressure of 
controversy and the attacks of the predatory interests, grew 
more radical—going in some instances so far as to give pause 
to his greatest admirers. Such was his advocacy of the 
‘‘Recall of Judicial Decisions,’’ apparently struck out in the 
heat of controversy; a doctrine which would probably have 
received cooler consideration had its author again occupied 
the position of highest responsibility. But that he did not 
wish to be again a candidate is evident from his private 
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letters even more than from his public utterances. He felt 
that under his successor a large portion of his best work as 
a statesman had been nullified and was correspondingly in- 
dignant; for Roosevelt had his full share of amour propre. 
But in view of his record, before and after 1912, such ex- 
pressions as occurred in his private correspondence will be 
conclusive of his attitude toward a third term. 


“T have had all the honor that any man can have from holding 
the office of President. From every personal standpoint, there is 
nothing for me to gain, either in running for the office or in hold- 
ing the office once more; and there is very much to lose.” 7 


And again 


“Tf I ever hold the Presidency again I shall regard it as a capi- 
tal misfortune unless I am able to hold it, not merely for the sake 
of holding an office, but for the sake of doing a job.’ § 


By January 1912 the situation had so developed as to make 
the pressure upon him practically irresistible. He became 
convinced by appeals from all sections that the policies which 
he deemed vital were at stake; and he was assured that he 
alone, by reason of his great influence with all classes, could 
save the country from Bryanism or worse. While he was 
coming under the influence of this conviction, there reached 
him an appeal signed by the Governors of seven states, urg- 
ing him to lead the contest, not in his own interests, but in 
the interests of the general welfare. This apparently de- 
cided him for on February 21st his famous announcement 
“‘My hat is in the Ring’’ electrified his followers with the 
knowledge that he would lead them in person in the coming 
battle.® 


7 Bishop, Vol. II p. 314. 

8Idem, p. 313. 

9 For an interesting sidelight on Mr. Roosevelt’s course in 1910 and 
1912 see appendix C. 
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And the corollary was that either Theodore Roosevelt 
would be the nominee of the Republican Convention, or over 
half that party would bolt the ticket. 


CHAPTER X 


WILSON AND HARVEY 


Late in 1911 occurred an episode the effects of which were 
to be felt by Mr. Wilson as long as he remained in public 
life. This was his semi-public dismissal of Col. George 
Harvey from the place of trusted adviser which this gentle- 
man had long held. 

In view of the part which Col. Harvey was to bear in 
events then impending, as well as because of his subsequent 
career, some brief sketch of his history will be pertinent. 

George Harvey was by birth and training that curious 
anomaly of his time—a Vermont Democrat. Born in 
Peacham, Vermont, in 1864, after receiving a village school 
education, he busied himself in his father’s country store 
until 1879. In that year he left Peacham to seek his fortune 
in St. Johnsbury, where he made a connection with the 
‘‘Index’’ newspaper. The boy must have shown precocity 
for when only fifteen years of age, he was a delegate to the 
Vermont Democratic convention which nominated Edward J. 
Phelps for Governor. 

Later he became a regular contributor to the Montpelier 
‘“Argus’’ and ‘‘Patriot.’? In 1882 he was a reporter on the 
‘«Springfield Republican’’; then he reported for the Chicago 
““News’’; and soon became ‘‘Railroad Editor’’ of the latter. 
Being called from this position in 1883 by the death of his 
father, and as his absence was prolonged by settlement of 
the estate, he took several temporary positions, but finally 
in 1885 began reporting for the New York ‘‘World,’’ under 
Joseph Pulitzer. 

The latter recognizing his ability, promoted him to be 
editor of his ‘‘New Jersey Edition.’’ The success which he 
achieved in this induced an offer of the Editorship of the 
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‘‘Newark Journal,’’ of which James Smith, Jr. (afterwards 
U. S. Senator) was a part owner. About this time an hon- 
orary appointment on the staff of Governor Abbett invested 
Mr. Harvey with the title of Colonel, by which he was there- 
after usually addressed. 

Finding that the ‘‘Journal’’ was not to his liking, he 
quickly returned to the ‘‘World,’’ as assistant managing 
editor. In 1891 he was made managing editor, and in 1892 
managing chief, succeeding Ballard Smith retired. Thus at 
the age of twenty-eight (and thirteen years after leaving his 
father’s store) he had risen to be managing chief of one of 
the largest Metropolitan dailies in America. 

During all this period he had maintained his party al- 
legiance and in the course of his business built up acquaint- 
ance with the political leaders of the time. 

In 1892, at the suggestion of William C. Whitney he was 
instrumental in interesting James Smith, Jr. (then a Newark 
alderman) in securing delegates to the then approaching 
Democratic National Convention, who would favor the nom- 
ination of Grover Cleveland. Among the results of this 
were the binding of the New Jersey delegation to the winning 
candidate, and the election of Mr. Smith to the United 
States Senatorship. 

Col. Harvey was in charge of the ‘‘World’’ during the 
triumphant Cleveland campaign of 1892. In the spring of 
1893 President Cleveland offered him the Consul General- 
ship at Berlin, which Harvey felt compelled to decline. In 
the autumn of the same year, finding Mr. Pulitzer and him- 
self at odds on vital points of policy, he resigned his position 
on the ‘‘World.’’ As he was now out of employment, Mr. 
Whitney procured him a situation with the Metropolitan 
Railway, as assistant to Mr. Vreeland. There he became 
interested in the street railway business, and in 1894 formed 
a syndicate to build a coast-line trolley in Southern New 
Jersey. He remained active in Wall St. for several years, 
when he withdrew with a competence. In 1899 he pur- 
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chased the ‘‘North American Review’’ from Lloyd Bryee, 
thus becoming the owner of a leading review at the age of 
thirty-five, after a career that may fairly be described as 
pyrotechnic. 

Mr. J. H. Harper, in his book ‘‘The House of Harper,’’ 
thus speaks of George Harvey: 


“T have never met a man more liberally endowed with the quali- 
fications of a publisher than Harvey. Journalist, editor, and au- 
thor, he is alert, genial, conscientious and diplomatic—the head, 
par excellence of a publishing business.” 


In 1900 the old publishing house of Harper and Bros. be- 
came embarrassed, and after some negotiation was reorgan- 
ized under the auspices of the international banking firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. In that reorganization, Col. Harvey 
was appointed to the Presidency and management of the 
company. 

In 1902 the Harpers undertook the publication of Wilson’s 
‘‘History of the American People,’’ his most ambitious 
attempt at authorship. Although the book had at first no 
great sale, it had an important bearing upon its author’s 
eareer. Col. Harvey became much interested in him, con- 
ceiving a high opinion of his character and ability. For 
several years he studied him, presumably with a constantly 
rising estimate of the man, for in 1906 he electrified Dr. 
Wilson’s friends, and startled the politically minded, by 
publicly advocating his nomination for the presidency of 
the United States in 1908. 

This happened at a dinner tendered to Dr. Wilson by the 
Lotos Club of New York in February 1906, where the guest 
of the evening made a very graceful and fetching address 
touching on political topics. He was followed by Col. 
Harvey who, referring in terms of high compliment to the 
speech and speaker, announced his conviction that the Dem- 
ocratic Party had in Woodrow Wilson an ideal man for 
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President, and expressed the hope that he might be nomi- 
nated by the next National Convention. 

Col. Harvey was impressive, the company enthusiastic. 
and the guest responsive. Amid great applause, and with 
merely a perfunctory disclaimer Dr. Wilson made a speech 
which easily surpassed his first effort, being now entirely 
political, indicating that he took the Colonel’s remarks very 
seriously.* 

In 1906 President Roosevelt was regarded by certain 
large interests with profound distrust. In the campaign 
which they waged to break his influence, they had alarmed 
a large number of conservatives, who gradually came to re- 
gard him as a red revolutionist and an enemy of all business. 
Their greatest fear was that he would accept another term 
as President. Hence conservative Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike were on the qui vive for a man in either party 
who could block Roosevelt’s supposed ambition for a third 
term. 

Col. Harvey and Dr. Wilson both belonged to the con- 
servative wing of the Democracy, and Dr. Wilson’s views 
were such as to command the assent of those of his own 
shade of opinion, without offense to the large radical 
element which habitually found its political home in the 
Democratic party. He was liberal enough to escape the 
charge of being reactionary, but with no trace of the 
truculence which he later showed toward big business. 
As things stood, this was good practical politics, as well 
as consistent with the speaker’s past record. For to 
attract the extreme radicals he would have to outbid 
William Jennings Bryan, compared to whose radicalism that 
of President Roosevelt was as moonlight unto sunlight or 
as water unto wine. In brief, the liberal (or radical) cor- 
ners of the arena were adequately filled, while there seemed 
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an excellent opening for a Democrat who was only moder- 
ately liberal. 

There is little doubt that from this time Dr. Wilson had 
the buzzing of the Presidential bee steadily in his ears. But 
the party in 1908 did not heed the publisher’s advice. The 
Democrats nominated that hardy perennial, W. J. Bryan 
for the third time, and he was shockingly defeated by Mr. 
Taft, to whom the political assets of Mr. Roosevelt had sup- 
posedly been bequeathed. 

But Mr. Taft, able and lovable and incorruptible ag he 
was, lost greatly in popular confidence from the beginning 
so that eighteen months after his inauguration he was re- 
garded as a leader of the reactionaries. 

Hence, in the winter of 1910, the defeat of the Republi- 
cans in the impending Congressional elections was clearly 
foreshadowed. It was at this juncture that the negotiations 
between Dr. Wilson and Mr. Smith began. In these Col. 
Harvey would seem to have been an active supporter and 
advocate of Dr. Wilson. He was one of those present at the 
conference of July 12th, when Dr. Wilson and the ‘‘ Jersey 
machine’’ plighted their respective and reciprocal troths. 
We meet him again at the Trenton convention on September 
15th, where he was “‘the head and front of the Wilson boom’’ 
in company with ex-Senator Smith, the party leader.’ 

Thus, from the beginning, Col. Harvey had been inde- 
fatigable in the interests of the Wilson candidacy, not only 
supporting it in his publications, but promoting personal 
relations between his protegé, and such leaders of men and 
opinion as might aid in forwarding the end in view. As 
early as the summer of 1909 he had arranged a meeting 
between Dr. Wilson and Col. Henry Watterson of the Louis- 
ville ‘‘Courier Journal.’’ The latter had been for years a 
trusted adviser in Democratic counsels. He was especially 
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noted as one of Samuel J. Tilden’s intimate confidants in 
the election of 1876 and the dispute which followed it. 
Now in a mellow old age, withdrawn by his years from the 
acerbities of political rivalries, he was one of the few sur- 
viving examples of the Southern gentleman of the old school, 
Col. Watterson was a friend of Col. Harvey, of whom he 
says that ‘‘he stood toward Mr. Wilson much as I had 
stood five and thirty years ago toward Mr. Tilden.’’? 

As the year 1911 progressed, and the meaning of the 
elections of 1910 was assimilated, it was evident that a 
startling change had occurred since 1908. At that time 
there was great conservative discontent with a ‘‘radical’’ 
Republican administration which was supposed to have (and 
had) power to dictate the nominee of the next Republican 
convention. In view of Mr. Bryan’s large following and 
chronic candidacy, this situation forced any new Democratic 
aspirant to defend a somewhat conservative position, if he 
would leave himself any chances of success. 

But in 1911 the supposed ‘‘Progressivism’’ of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s successor had proved disappointing. The ex-Presi- 
dent, returning in 1910 from a long hunting trip in Africa 
had found the ‘‘reactionaries’’ in charge of the administra- 
tion, his policies in ruins, and the Republican party not much 
better off. Mr. Taft had lost every element of his support 
except two,—the ‘‘regular’’ Republican vote and ‘‘the in- 
terests.’’ The expected reaction from ‘‘radicalism’’ to 
conservatism had been unostentatiously achieved between the 
elections; and resentment at the manner of its accomplish- 
ment was likely to make the conservative position an uncom- 
fortable one in the elections of 1912. 

Had Taft retained the Roosevelt following and a Repub- 
lican of liberal tendencies been nominated in that year, 
“‘the interests’? would have been an important and possibly 
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decisive reinforcement for a conservative Democrat. If, on 
the other hand, ‘‘the interests’’ should secure a Republican 
nomination that, suited them, the best Democratic move would 
be a “‘progressive’’; either a radical like Bryan, or some 
one who could hold most of Bryan’s following, and add an 
independent strength of his own. 

By the autumn of 1911 it was apparent that the ‘‘Regu- 
lars’’ among the Republicans would probably be able to 
nominate Taft. Their full control of the party machinery 
might enable them to accomplish this even in defiance of the 
sentiment of rank and file. Therefore, the Democratic op- 
portunity evidently lay on the progressive, if not the radical, 
side. 

During Governor Wilson’s trip in the spring of 1911, 
he had shown a rapid drift toward radical views. This was 
signally marked by his sudden change of position at Seattle. 
In speaking in that city, he announced his conversion to the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, a favorite radical nos- 
trum of the day. He admitted at the same time that he had 
for twenty years opposed this in his teaching; and he begged 
to apologize to all the students whom he had so misled. 

Meantime Col. Harvey was keeping his protegé’s name at 
the head of his column in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,’’ and generally 
promoting Governor Wilson’s interests. Aided by his own 
record at Trenton, his democracy emphasized by an attack on 
Princeton in the ‘‘World’s Work’’, and with his interests 
being pushed by W. J. McCombs and George Harvey, the 
Governor was gaining ground perceptibly, when his name 
was suddenly and silently taken down from the column head 
in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.’’ Wilson and Harvey had evidently 
parted company. As to the causes and details of the (as- 
sumed) quarrel, there were many surmises. Col. Harvey 
soon announced officially that he had taken down Wilson’s 
name at the latter’s request because the Governor considered 
Harvey’s support injurious to him. Some of those who 
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knew Mr. Wilson at once declared that this incident meant 
that he had decided to go after the radical western vote, and 
was jettisoning his conservative friends. 

In January 1912, Col. Watterson, who had been present 
at the last interview between Wilson and Harvey issued a 
personal statement. From this, and from the statements of 
Mr. McCombs and others may be gathered what happened 
at the parting of Mr. Wilson and his quondam supporter. 

Governor Wilson, Col. Harvey and Col. Watterson had 
met by appointment at the Manhattan Club in New York to 
confer regarding the campaign, and concert measures in 
support of Dr. Wilson’s candidacy. From the first, Dr. 
Wilson was markedly lacking in cordiality and candor; his 
bearing was ‘‘autocratic if not tyrannous.’’ His austerity 
of manner was so extreme as to cause Col. Watterson to 
wonder if the Governor’s feeling did not extend to him. At 
length Col. Harvey, chafed by this attitude of the Governor, 
said, 

*‘Governor Wilson, I want to know whether you think 
the support of ‘Harper’s Weekly’ injurious to you?”’ 

The Governor replied briefly to the effect that in his opin- 
ion that support was a disadvantage to him, and, after a 
short awkward pause, left the room. 

Col. Watterson comments: 

“‘That Governor Wilson, without the least show of com- 
punction, should express such an opinion, and permit Col. 
Harvey to consider himself discharged from the position of 
trusted intimacy he had up to this moment held, left me 
little room to doubt that Gov. Wilson is not a man who makes 
common cause with his political associates, or is deeply sen- 
sible of his political obligations.’’ 

Governor Wilson at first seemed little perturbed over this 
matter. He remarked to McCombs that he thought perhaps 
he had offended Col. Harvey a little. On the latter expres- 
sing deep concern, the Governor casually remarked that he 
‘“‘didn’t think it would make much difference.’? McCombs, 
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however, took a very serious view, and finally the Governor, 
in some disquiet, urged him to conciliate Col. Harvey. The 
latter did not respond to these advances, and, so far as he 
was concerned, the incident closed with his public state- 
ment.* 

Mr. Wilson’s private secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, con- 
firms Mr. McCombs impression that the Governor was at 
first quite unconscious of the malign effect which his treat- 
ment of Col. Harvey was likely to have on his campaign. 
There is a marked difference, however, between the accounts 
given by Mr. Tumulty and those of Col. Watterson and Mr. 
McCombs, as to what actually occurred. 

Mr. Tumulty’s account, which he states was given to him 
by Mr. Wilson, would, if correct, fully explain the latter’s 
nonchalance. According to this version, the party was about 
to break up, when Col. Harvey placed his hand on the Goy- 
ernor’s shoulder and asked him to say frankly whether he 
thought the support of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly’’ injurious to his 
candidacy. Governor Wilson, much embarrassed, requested 
his friend not to press that question, but Col. Harvey pleas- 
antly insisted on an answer. Under this compulsion, Gov. 
Wilson reluctantly complied and said, ‘‘Why, Colonel,— 
some of my friends tell me that it is not helping me in the 
West’’ and gave not a further thought to the matter.® 

Certainly, under the circumstances, the Governor’s atti- 
tude and conduct (as reported) required neither explanation 
nor apology; but, with all deference to Mr. Tumulty’s 
sources of information and accuracy of memory, even the 
casual reader must ask of himself—why then all these tears? 

Why did Col. Harvey silently go home and remove the 
name of the Governor from the head of his column? Why 
was Col. Watterson so indignant? Why did Wilson write 
to Harvey three days later saying ‘‘forgive me and forget 
my manners?’’ And why did Harvey accept his apology 


4McCombs. p. 57. 
5 Tumulty, p. 84. 
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in so reserved a note, with incidental references to Wilson’s 
‘‘unexpected peremptoriness’’ and his own (Harvey’s) 
‘“‘self-respect.’? Surely there is nothing in Mr. Tumulty’s 
report of the incident to account for all this emotion.® 

Mr. Tumulty further states that Gov. Wilson’s treatment 
of Col. Harvey was turned. to account by the Wilson pub- 
licity bureau, by representing that ‘‘Wilson was being gib- 
beted because he refused to accept the support of the Wall 
Street interests which Harvey and Watterson had offered 
him.’’ This story was spread broadcast through the news- 
papers and ‘‘the tide quickly turned against Col. Harvey and 
Marse Henry.’’ They were kept busy explaining and at- 
tempting to ‘‘extricate themselves,’’ so that what threatened 
‘‘at first blush to be a thing that would destroy Wilson’s pros- 
pects, turned to his advantage and aid.’’* 

This is painful reading for all who wish Mr. Wilson well. 
Within a few weeks he had written to the object of this 
attack such phrases as ‘‘my gratitude for your generous 
support’’; ‘‘ashamed of myself for hurting a true friend’’; 
‘‘no one has described me more nearly as I would like to 
be than you have’’ and ‘‘you now heap coals of fire on my 
head.”’ 

In his naive admiration of this clever and unscrupulous 
attack from ambush on Mr. Wilson’s benefactor, Mr. Tumulty 
seems quite unconscious of the position in which he places 
his patron. After reading his Secretary’s book, one may 
quite credit its author’s statement that Mr. Wilson ‘‘pre- 
ferred to have his friends hold their peace.’’ § 

The genesis of this incident as it became known some time 
later fully justified those who had guessed at causes even 
before Col. Watterson spoke. 


6 Tumulty, pp. 85-87. Harvey’s account of this whole incident will 
be found, in a story by William Inglis, printed in “Collier’s Weekly” 
for Oct. 21st, 1916. 

7 Idem, p. 88. 

8 Idem, preface. 
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It appeared that on his Western trip Governor Wilson 
had found that, owing to his former relations with William 
C. Whitney and Thomas F. Ryan, and later by his presidency 
of a Company which had become identified with large finan- 
cial interests, Harvey was classed by Western radicals 
with ‘‘Wall Street’’; and had become tainted, in their 
minds, by his supposed association with ‘‘the interests.’’ 
Since his return home the Governor had been receiving let- 
ters from Westerners along the same line. 

As he was convinced that his main dependence must be 
the liberal or ‘‘Progressive’’ vote, he made up his mind that 
Harvey’s support was seriously hurting his prospects. Hence 
his austere bearing toward Harvey and his blunt repudiation 
of his aid. From a practical point of view Mr. Wilson was 
quite justified in truly answering Harvey’s frank inquiry. 
The point made by Harvey’s friends was that the method 
employed was unpardonable, considering Wilson’s personal 
obligation to the editor. 

This incident in the end proved highly important. No 
one, save possibly Mr. Wilson, realized how deft a move had 
been made. It may even be doubted whether he himself 
fully realized it at the time. 

With the supposed capture of Mr. Taft by the so-called 
‘‘reactionaries’’ the conditions which originally made Har- 
vey’s support valuable were greatly changed. Wilson him- 
self had been at first classed with the ‘‘conservatives’’ and 
that had been one factor in his availability in the minds of 
leaders like Watterson and Harvey. Gov. Wilson must have 
quickly realized the change and all that it meant to him. 
Once he had made up his mind to dismiss Harvey, he may 
well have planned to do it in such a way as to exercise the 
largest possible influence on the class for whom he was an- 
gling,—the radicals, including the ‘‘lunatiec fringe.’’ If 
he could make himself solid with this vote, and defeat Mr. 
Bryan in the Democratic convention, he would have his op- 
ponents in a cleft stick. Thus: 
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The ‘‘regular’’? Democratic vote, including the ‘‘Solid 
South’’ was insufficient to insure success unless aided by ac- 
cessions from conservative or progressive Republicans or from 
the ‘‘independent’’ vote. As the board now stood, Mr. 
Taft had the conservative Republican vote and controlled 
the party machinery. This :situation gave the Democrats a 
chance for the progressive-radical Republican vote, which 
added to the regular Democratic strength, would be enough. 
If the issue were to be between Taft and Wilson, a large ac- 
cession from Republican progressives was a certainty; while 
the independent vote would mostly go to Wilson on account 
of the Payne Aldrich bill. That vote was almost unanimously 
opposed to high protective tariffs. If, however, the Republi- 
cans should split, the ‘‘Regulars’’ nominate Taft, and the 
insurgents nominate a Progressive, the regular Democratic 
vote should be sufficient to defeat them both. The Republican 
strength, as shown by the elections of 1910, was certainly in- 
sufficient to stand a split without disaster. 

Finally, should Roosevelt seek and obtain the Repub- 
lican nomination, and the issue be between Wilson and Roose- 
velt, many conservative Republicans would either vote for 
Wilson or stay at home, while the full influence of the ‘‘inter- 
ests’? would be thrown to the Democratic ticket.2 The lat- 
ter influence might go anywhere except to Roosevelt. Any 
new man was likely (from their point of view) to be better; 
no man was likely to be worse. 

Such considerations may well have decided Mr. Wilson to 
dissociate himself from Col. Harvey. The latter had been of 
great use thus far, but as conditions were now shaping, his 
usefulness was ended. If he were to be dismissed, the more 
striking and public the dismissal the greater would be the 
effect. That this was realized by Mr. Wilson is evident by 
his refusal to stop the circulation of the stories circulated 
regarding Harvey and Watterson, as told in Mr. Tumulty’s 
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interesting narrative, and in the newspapers of late January 
Loto > 

The method finally chosen by Mr. Wilson was shocking to 
McCombs and Watterson, as to thousands of others. But 
whether that method was the result of impulse or caleula- 
tion, it soon became evident that it was tremendously effec- 
tive with the Western radicals. Under the coaching of Mr. 
Bryan and the prejudices aroused against the railway inter- 
ests, hatred of the ‘‘money power’’ had become a religion with 
this class. With the Harvey incident therefore, Gov. Wilson, 
previously little known west of Pittsburgh, suddenly sprang 
into the limelight as the ‘‘professor’? who had publicly 
slapped the ‘‘interests’’ in the face, and dared them to do 
their worst. 

To this class neither the matter of gratitude nor of taste 
appealed. Its general sentiment was that more ingrati- 
tude in politics was a erying need. Col. Watterson’s re- 
mark as to Wilson’s indifference to his political obligations 
provoked the retort that Col. Harvey’s loss might be the peo- 
ple’s gain. And again matters of taste necessarily become 
subordinate in the heat of conflict. This expressed the at- 
titude of an immense body of opinion toward the Harvey 
incident. 

Col. Harvey remained a supporter of Mr. Wilson through- 
out the campaign of 1912 and the elections of 1914, although 
he criticised him freely. McCombs states that in the autumn 
of 1912 Col. Harvey was of great aid in the publicity end of 
Mr. Wilson’s campaign. 

It is possible that Gov. Wilson hurt his campaign in the 
East by his treatment of his political benefactor, but he cer- 
tainly helped it in the West. More than that, the effects 
were probably permanent enough to affect decisively the cam- 
paign of 1916 where, after his reélection had been despaired 
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of, the radical vote of the far West turned the tide and gave 
him another term. 

In truth, the political effects both of the maneuver and 
the manner of its doing were so striking that if deliberate 
they must be described as an extraordinary piece of political 
adroitness; and if merely temperamental as a most fortunate 
and productive blunder, so far as concerned immediate 
results. 

For in view of all the circumstances and despite the un- 
favorable comments which it evoked, the Harvey incident 
enured greatly to the benefit of the cause in which Gov. Wil- 
son was then immediately engaged—his own elevation to the 
presidency. 

In the long run such tactics are apt to react on the users, 
and thus was it to be in this case. In after years when the 
pen of Col. Harvey might have been of service and his ad- 
vice valuable, he was engaged in criticism and excoriation 
which were bitter in direct proportion to the assailant’s 
sense of injury, and deadly in proportion to his intimate 
knowledge of his victim’s weaknesses. 

Yet in view of the record of Mr. Wilson’s active life, it is a 
question whether his instinct to play for immediate, rather 
than ultimate, results was not a true one. That impulse may 
have arisen from a subconscious recognition of a weakness 
that stands out in the results of his life work. It was his 
fate to have to be content with immediate and temporary suc- 
cess. Why did the ultimate and permanent escape him? 
Was his brilliant and persuasive adroitness which so often 
carried all before it at the outset underlain by qualities which 
forbade permanent success wherever the larger contacts of 
men and circumstance were involved? It would seem so. 
When his reverses came, their causes were so deep rooted that 
no pen however convincing, and no personal influence, how- 
ever great, could have aided him. In each of the careers 
which he essayed, the victories were at the outset, the defeats 
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at the end; so that his life is a pathetic story of laurels pre- 
maturely assumed and quickly withered. 

So was it now to be when he was stepping upon the stage 
to play his part in the greatest world tragedy of modern his- 
tory. None could foresee this in 1912; least of all he whose 


fate was to be one of the tragic incidents of the impending 
drama. 
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MCCOMBS AND TUMULTY 


By February of 1912 the pre-convention activities of the vari- 
ous candidates were filling an important place in the daily 
press. With Mr. Roosevelt’s consent to be a candidate, the Re- 
publican situation had become clarified. All other liberal or 
progressive Republicans were in effect eliminated, while it 
seemed certain that Mr. Taft would be the choice of the reg- 
ular conservative element. The Republican nomination 
therefore lay between Roosevelt and Taft. 

On the Democratic side the names of Oscar Underwood of 
Alabama and Judson Harmon of Ohio were favorites with 
the conservative or Cleveland wing of the party. Of liberals 
or radicals there were the inevitable W. J. Bryan, and the 
Speaker of the House of the Sixty-second Congress, Champ 
Clark of Missouri. Woodrow Wilson, theretofore regarded 
as conservative had recently become a recruit to the Bryan 
faction, and was regarded as ‘‘liberal’’ if not ‘‘radical.’’ 
His campaign had survived two dangerous crises, the Har- 
vey incident and the ‘‘cocked hat’’ letter (see Chap. XIV), 
and he had become an open aspirant to the political effects 
of Mr. Bryan whenever that seasoned campaigner should 
stand in need of a legatee. 

Ever since his election as governor, Mr. Wilson had re- 
ceived the support of an old pupil, who was now destined to 
play a short but important part in the drama of his life. 
William F. McCombs, an Arkansas boy, had graduated from 
Princeton in 1898, where he had become a convert to Dr. 
Wilson’s then political views. 

After graduation, McCombs settled in New York for the 
practice af law, and being an able and energetic young fel- 
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low, quickly became well known in Princeton circles, and 
particularly in the Princeton Club of New York, of which he 
was in 1910 one of the governors. During the trouble at 
Princeton he was known as a moderate Wilsonite. He was not 
active in the campaign of 1910, but records that on the night 
of Wilson’s nomination for Governor he sent him a telegram 
of congratulation in which he prophesied his election to the 
presidency in 1912.1 

In the early part of 1911, he became known as an active 
agent in the promotion of Gov. Wilson’s political fortunes. 
He states that it was at Wilson’s suggestion, that ‘‘the 
prophet should fulfill his prophecy,’’ that he took up system- 
atic work to advance the Governor’s aspirations.’ 

His first step was to organize a special Western campaign so 
that the people west of the Mississippi might become ac- 
quainted with the candidate. The trip as finally planned in- 
cluded speeches at Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Portland.” 

McCombs who was a born organizer, opened a Wilson Bu- 
reau at 42 Broadway, New York, employed publicity agents, 
and set out to make his candidate known in every state of the 
Union. He asserts that in this campaign of education the 
Bureau had on its files by Jan. 1, 1912 not less than 240,000 
names. These included political leaders, editors, educators, 
clergymen, aspirants to office, and others whom he had se- 
lected as vehicles for his propaganda. In Nov. 1911, W. G. 
McAdoo first came into the campaign by providing McCombs 
with a publicity man. 

The campaign had its stretches of rocky roads. In Decem- 
ber and January (1911-12) there was a succession of dis- 
quieting incidents including the Harvey and Bryan matters 
mentioned above, and the ‘‘Carnegie Fund’’ discussion; 
which latter aroused an amount of talk out of all proportion 
to its real importance. 


1McCombs, p. 32. 
Idem, p. 35. 
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In the year 1905, Andrew Carnegie, a retired steel magnate, 
and one of America’s wealthiest men, had established a 
pension fund for the benefit of college teachers. By the terms 
of the foundation it was provided that any college instructor 
who had completed twenty-five consecutive years of teach- 
ing, should, upon retirement, be entitled to apply for a life 
pension, payable from the fund. This was a benevolence 
much needed by the members of a vital and underpaid 
profession. 

At the time Dr. Wilson retired from Princeton he had com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service, and in due time applied 
to the Carnegie Fund for the pension to which he deemed 
himself entitled. The trustees of the fund decided after some 
deliberation that Mr. Wilson’s change of occupation did not 
constitute retirement in the sense intended by the founder; 
and Mr. Wilson quietly accepted that decision as final. Here 
it would seem that the matter might properly have ended, as, 
except for the political situation, it would doubtless have 
done. 

The news of the application and its rejection became pub- 
lic early in December 1911, and was made much of by Gov. 
Wilson’s competitors for the Democratic nomination. By 
some he was represented as greedily trying to rob the widow 
and orphan by sharing a fund intended for the relief of old 
age; by others as truckling for money to the possessor of a 
swollen fortune. Both accusations were of course wholly un- 
just. Dr. Wilson naturally assumed that the pension was 
in consideration of past service; and he like most men of his 
ealling, had found little opportunity to provide for the fu- 
ture. Moreover he was entering upon a pursuit the rewards 
of which were even more precarious than those of teaching. 
He would have been more than human had he refused to con- 
sider this possible method of providing for his family. But 
the ‘‘tainted money’’ argument was sure to appeal to the 
discontented classes; and the publicity which the matter 
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received was the cause of much concern to the Wilson 
managers.® 

Added to all this was the everpresent anxiety about money. 
Some Princeton admirers of Dr. Wilson, and Mr. Walter H. 
Page of the publishing firm of Doubleday Page & Co. made 
small contributions. Later Willard Saulsbury of Delaware 
and F’. C. Penfield of New York came to his aid, the latter to 
the extent of $10,000. But on the whole, the financial status 
of the campaign was very dubious up to the moment of the 
nomination at Baltimore. McCombs states that he was person- 
ally obligated for over $35,000 in-spite of material aid from 
Charles R. Crane, Henry Morgenthau, and Abram I. Elkus.* 

The Penfield matter seems to have hampered McCombs in 
meeting Col. Watterson’s implications against Gov. Wilson’s 
veracity,© since for certain reasons it would have been . 
politically unwise to publish details of the matter. Here, 
however, he seems to err in supposing that the Penfield matter 
was involved. Col. Watterson made his issue of veracity in 
relation to Thos. F. Ryan, and on a question of fact; i.e., 
whether or not he, Watterson, had undertaken to aid in 
raising funds at Dr. Wilson’s suggestion. 

Mr. McCombs spent most of his time in the winter and 
spring of the year 1911-12 in what he calls publicity and 
strategy; i.e. in advertizing his candidate by all known po- 
litical methods, and in fighting for delegates at the various 
state primaries. This last he considered the most expensive 
form of campaigning, in which the odds are all in favor of 


3 McCombs, p. 71. 

4Idem, p. 95. 

5 See Chapter XXVII. 

6 McCombs, p. 70. Mr. McCombs died before his book was completed. 
To this, and to long continued ill health are probably due certain in- 
accuracies which mar his work. Hence caution is needful in using it 
as an authority. Had he lived, no doubt he would have checked up 
his facts and dates and so avoided obvious errors. 
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the man with money. He also had interviews with Roger 
Sullivan, who occupied in Illinois much the same position as 
that from which James Smith, Jr. had been ousted in New 
Jersey. Mr. Sullivan, McCombs thought, was favorably in- 
fluenced towards Mr. Wilson by these conferences and be- 
lieved that his own missionary work in Chicago caused the 
Illinois delegation at Baltimore to swing to Wilson at the 
critical moment. 

Mr. Tumulty in his account gives no credit to McCombs 
in this matter. He asserts that Sullivan’s support came 
through Mrs. Sullivan’s influence and that of a son who had 
conceived an admiration for Dr. Wilson. 

The Democratic Convention of 1912 met at Baltimore on 
June 25th to nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President. The history and strategy of that convention do not 
belong to this story. It will suffice to record that after 46 
ballots Gov. Wilson was nominated; and on motion of New 
York, which had supported Speaker Clark, the nomination 
was made unanimous. During a week of maneuvering and 
balloting the strain on all concerned had been enormous; and 
when the battle ended McCombs was in a state of collapse. 

One incident deserves mention. According to McCombs 
story, on Friday, June 28th, Gov. Wilson called him on the 
phone and instructed him to withdraw his (Wilson’s) name. 
McCombs, feeling that there was still a good chance, ignored 
these instructions, even when they were later reinforced by 
an imperative telegram to the same effect. McCombs felt that 
the entire subsequent career of Mr. Wilson was due to this 
disregard of his own orders. 

Mr. Tumulty’s story differs somewhat. He asserts that 
he himself was in the room on Saturday, June 29th, when the 
Governor was called to the phone by Mr. McCombs and in- 
formed that the outlook was hopeless and that he had better 
withdraw his name. This the Governor authorized, after re- 
fusing McCombs suggestion that the Wilson strength be 
transferred to Underwood. 
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Then for some reason, McCombs, having received the in- 
structions for which he asked, disregarded them, and Mr. 
Wilson was nominated in spite of both.” 

It is only fair to McCombs to say that this whole account 
of the matter lacks corroboration, direct or indirect. From 
the time Mr. Wilson selected him as his secretary in 1910 to 
his final disavowal in 1922, Mr. Tumulty occupied a unique 
position. His appointment as political man-of-all-work to 
an idealist of Mr. Wilson’s class was greeted with howls of 
derision, and secret uneasiness, by the Governor’s opponents; 
and with dubious looks, and a quiet hopefulness, by his 
friends. 

The Secretary had been a resident of a densely populated 
portion of Jersey City, where he was reared on the pure un- 
pasteurized milk of Democracy. He was considered immune 
to reform bacilli, anti-spoils microbes, and all sentiments 
that might interfere with politics as practiced in the County 
of Hudson. He was reputed to have a simple Milesian talent 
for the deft manipulation of political loaves and fishes, and 
a genius for collecting the quid pro quo at the proper time. 
He was all things to all men. But his main value was in the 
role of witness. Few men could witness so many things, 
and witness them so conclusively as Mr. Tumulty. He was 
in effect a cloud of witnesses all in himself; and when he laid 
aside every weight to run the race that was set before him 
he was swift and sure footed in any direction. He was 
conceded in matters political to be wise as the serpent. As 
to his resemblance to the harmless dove there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, but on the whole the ‘‘nays’’ appeared to 
have it. 

It should be added that no political follower of Mr. Wilson 
ever exhibited greater devotion. He finally earned the repu- 
tation of the most sagacious adviser among the few by whom 
the President could be really influenced. That his admira- 
tion and affection for Mr. Wilson were genuine and sincere 


7Tumulty, p. 121. 
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cannot be doubted by any who are familiar with the history 
of their relations. 

It was not until August that a clear view of the field was 
possible. The Republican Convention met in Chicago on 
June 18th, and although party sentiment was in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Taft was nominated. 

The ‘‘Progressive’’ (Roosevelt) delegates withdrew and 
on August 5th reassembled in their own Convention. A plat- 
form of liberal reforms was adopted; and Theodore Roosevelt 
of New York and Hiram W. Johnson of California were 
named as candidates for President and Vice-President. 

The Democratic nominees, therefore, faced a divided op- 
position, and the election of Wilson and Marshall was a fore- 
gone conclusion from the first. When the returns of the elec- 
tion of 1912 are analyzed there remains little doubt that 
Taft would have been defeated even had there been no split. 
But with the majority of the party in revolt the case was ut- 
terly hopeless. 

The chances for Colonel Roosevelt were not much better, 
as he fully realized. He was making his fight on principle 
and without any hope of personal triumph in order that the 
movement for social and industrial justice for which he 
had done so much might have an opportunity for definite 
expression. 

Meanwhile, Mr. McCombs had been chosen chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. He fully appreciated the 
situation and urged Mr. Wilson to play the safe game and 
allow Taft and Roosevelt to defeat each other. This was 
good political strategy and minimized the chances of a 
faux pas. 

In this connection Mr. McCombs related the following. 
About the end of September he became somewhat nervous 
over the Roosevelt campaign, and suggested to Dr. Wilson 
that he might make several speeches attacking Roosevelt on 


8 McCombs to the author, July 1919. 
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the third term issue. To which the Governor replied, ‘‘I am 
not opposed to the third term per se.’’ ® 

On November 5, 1912, Governor Wilson was elected Pres- 
ident by the largest electoral majority in the history of the 
nation, receiving 435 electoral votes to 88 for Roosevelt and 
8 for Taft. Of the popular vote Taft received 3,485,000, 
Roosevelt 4,120,000, Wilson 6,286,000. The President elect 
thus had a popular plurality of 2,170,000 over his nearest 
rival; but was in a minority of 1,312,000 as compared with 
the combined vote of Roosevelt and Taft. This result justi- 
fied the claim of the bolting Republicans that Roosevelt was 
the choice of the majority of the party. In view of the im- 
possibility of uniting the two factions on a candidate or plat- 
form, it is now obvious enough that the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
and the unfortunate impression regarding dominant influ- 
ences in party councils had wrecked the Republicans. 

During a part of the campaign McCombs, worn out by his 
efforts before and at the Convention, was seriously, even dan- 
gerously, ill. The management therefore fell into the hands 
of Mr. W. G. McAdoo, the Vice-Chairman, afterwards Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Owing to what McCombs regarded 
as an unwarrantable usurpation of his authority and func- 
tions by Mr. McAdoo during this period there arose a quar- 
rel between the two which was never composed up to the 
day of the former’s death. McCombs always asserted that 
during his illness, Mr. McAdoo had ‘‘back capped’’ him to 
Mr. Wilson with the purpose of displacing him in the Gover- 
nor’s favor and securing for himself the Cabinet position 
which McCombs frankly desired and expected.? Unless the 
chairman’s account of his interview with the President-elect 
on Nov. 6th, is a figment of the imagination there is no doubt 
that something had happened which had deprived McCombs 
of Mr. Wilson’s favor. 


® McCombs to author, July 1919, Cf. note 5. Chap. XXV. 
9Tumulty, p. 128. 
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The former records that when he called on the Governor to 
congratulate him on his election, the latter declined to see 
him alone, and greeted him by frigidly remarking, ‘‘ Before 
we proceed I wish it clearly understood that I owe you noth- 
ing.’? On McCombs referring to his share in the result the 
President-elect retorted, ‘‘God ordained that I should be the 
next president of the United States. Neither you nor any 
other mortal could have prevented that.’’ The Governor 
thereupon declined to discuss either politics or appointments 
with the Chairman. The latter waited in Princeton until 
the following Saturday but could not secure even a hearing. 
He asserts that Messrs. McAdoo and Tumulty had spent elec- 
tion day with Mr. Wilson and submitted a ‘‘slate’’ for his 
consideration. 

There is a mystery about Mr. Wilson’s treatment of Me- 
Combs which may never be cleared up. He refused him a 
Cabinet position, but tendered the French Ambassadorship 
which McCombs refused. The latter declared that by Wil- 
son’s authority he had made certain convention promises in 
exchange for support and Mr. Wilson wanted him out of the 
country while these promises were being broken. Wilson 
said he never authorized McCombs or any one else to make 
any promises in his behalf. Their differences were never 
patched up although the public relations of the men re- 
mained civil. 

It is difficult to form any valuable opinion as to what lay 
at the root of all this trouble. Mr. Wilson always main- 
tained a consistent silence; McCombs’ bitterness was such as 
gravely to impair his judgment. True, Mr. Tumulty steps 
into the breach, but as at some other times, he proves so 
much as to render the known facts incredible. Mr. Tumulty 
as a personal witness is so uniformly apt and over con- 
clusive as to be perplexing. 

Neither of these gentlemen was inclined to undervalue his 
own influence on men and events, a feature which further 
modifies their respective values. It is probable that no liv- 
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ing man ever exercised as much influence over Mr. Wilson as 
each of these believed himself to have possessed. When all 
is said and done, however, there are certain broad facts which 
negative Tumulty’s labored attempts to show that McCombs 
was incompetent, impossible, and altogether: self-seeking in 
his support of Mr. Wilson’s candidacy. Mr. McCombs is 
now dead and his further testimony is not available, but there 
are plenty of his friends (of whom he had more than most 
men) who are in a position to contradict some at least of Mr. 
Tumulty’s aspersions. 

To begin with, there seems little doubt that in that unfor- 
tunate dispute, McCombs had the sympathy of most men in 
his own party. The treatment he received was well known; 
deeply resented by his friends, and deplored by many of 
Mr. Wilson’s. But apart from the conflicting assertions of 
friends and enemies, there is enough on the record to dis- 
credit Tumulty’s account. . 

It is improbable that such a man as Mr. Tumulty describes 
Mr. McCombs to have been could have brought together so 
many influences; achieved so remarkable a result; and in the 
end so completely stolen the credit of the nomination, which 
Mr. Tumulty flatly declares was not made because of but in 
spite of McCombs.*® 

Tf his narrative be correct, Mr. Tumulty should explain 
also why, after so pitiable an exhibition of incompetence as 
McCombs had made during convention week, this ‘‘physi- 
cally frail, morally timid person, constitutionally unfit for 
the task,’’ should have been the almost unanimous choice 
of the party leaders, for chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Why did Judge Hudspeth, the messenger of the 
nominee to the National Committee, say, when presenting Mr. 
McCombs’ name; ‘‘Mr. McCombs’ intelligence and sagacious 
handling of Gov. Wilson’s nominating campaign during the 
last year and a half, have demonstrated his entire fitness for 


10 Tumulty, p. 135. 
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leadership, and shown him to be amply equipped to carry 
the Democratic Party to victory’’? 

In a statement prepared by some of McCombs’s colleagues 
on the National Committee it appears that such men as Hud- 
speth and Chairman James, Senator Kern and A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Josephus Daniels and others, were a unit in urging 
that McCombs be called to the National Chairmanship. 
Most of these gentlemen had enjoyed an opportunity of see- 
ing Mr. McCombs in action in Baltimore. Their combined 
opinion should therefore be at least as valuable as Mr. Tu- 
multy’s, which up to this point appears to have been based 
partly on overheard scraps of telephone conversations, news- 
paper reports, ete.*? 

To this evidence is to be added that of Mr. Wilson himself. 
He has not spoken directly, but the fact that he either se- 
lected, or assented to McCombs selection, as manager of his 
campaign, is conclusive to any one capable of drawing an 
inference. Mr. Wilson was certainly not less anxious to be 
elected than any other man in his position. No one at all 
familiar with his character will believe that he good na- 
turedly consented to the appointment of a chairman whom he 
believed to be incompetent. The candidate’s acceptance of the 
man as his campaign manager must be regarded as conclu- 
sive of Mr. Wilson’s opinion of McCombs’ ability at that 
time. 

Another statement of the same author does not tend to 
clarify matters. In addition to all the other weaknesses of 
McCombs which Mr. Tumulty expresses and implies, it seems 
he was known to be ‘‘abnormal.’’ And Mr. Wilson offered 
him the ambassadorship to France. Incompetent, physically 
frail, morally timid, impossible,-and ‘‘abnormal’’; yet Mr. 
Wilson with his high conceptions of official responsibility, 
with the advice and approval of Mr. Tumulty, with his 


11 Idem, pp. 118-120. 
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high conceptions of official responsibility, offers this man the 
second most important foreign appointment in his gift. 
There is something here which is very difficult to understand. 

Another incident which does not tend to confirm Mr. Tu- 
multy’s story is the failure of the attempt made to displace 
McCombs as chairman which was frustrated by the National 
Committee itself late in 1915. There was at that time no 
secret about the matter and there is none now, unless it be 
the origin of the plan. That the trial was made, was strongly 
backed, and yet proved abortive is now history. And so 
McCombs remained Chairman until the Convention of 1916 
had completed its labors, when he very properly resigned. 
Considering the relations between the two men, it would have 
been grotesque for him to lead the President’s campaign for 
reélection. 

As to the quarrel between McCombs and McAdoo, it is not 
necessary to go into that. With or without reason, MeCombs 
was plainly jealous; and had so long nursed a sense of wrong 
that he could neither speak nor write of the matter without 
losing his self-control. After all, the personal enmities of 
rival politicians cease to be of interest when the antagonists 
have withdrawn from public life. 

Mr. Tumulty is a bit unfortunate in another reference. 
On page 128 he records the feelings roused in himself and 
Gov. Wilson at McCombs statement that a certain appoint- 
ment was desirable because it would help him professionally 
after his retirement. To desire high office for such a rea- 
son was equally repugnant to the Governor and his secretary. 
Yet in the fall of 1913 Mr. Tumulty proposed to the Pres- 
ident that he appoint Colonel Harvey to the post which Me- 
Combs had declined, for the purpose of removing the bad 
taste left in the public mouth by the Harvey incident ; to con- 
ciliate Colonel Harvey, and (presumably) to reattach him 
to the President’s fortunes. Neither one appeared to see any 
impropriety in the use of the appointing power for such pur- 
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poses. On the contrary the President (according to Mr. Tu- 
multy) at once authorized him to make the offer. All that 
prevented a happy issue was the inopportune appearance of 
an article from Harvey’s pen criticizing the President.” 

But Mr. Tumulty should explain which of these two ideas 
was on the ‘‘higher levels’? upon which ‘‘we’’ (sic.) con- 
ducted politics without resort tothe methods of those ‘‘who 
place political advantage above principle.’’?* Did this last 
incident occur before or after that higher level had been 
reached? With all deference to Mr. Tumulty’s admitted 
talents, one must feel that his early training in politics had 
fitted him for the practical rather than the ideal branches of 
the business. 

Whatever the underlying facts may have been, the resig- 
nation of Mr. McCombs from the national chairmanship prac- 
tically ended his public career. In 1916 he was named at 
Saratoga as Democratic candidate for United States Senator 
from New York and this was followed by his victory at the 
primaries in September. But the state was carried in No- 
vember by the Republicans and McCombs went down with the 
rest. It is notable that while the Wilson electors in New 
York were defeated by 120,000 McCombs was beaten by 233,- 
000. This he considered evidence that the President’s influ- 
ence had been thrown against him. His vote was 153,000 less 
than that for Presidential electors, an amazing discrepancy. 
His opponent received only 30,000 votes less than the Re- 
publican electors. 

It is not surprising that his disappointment and resentments 
greatly embittered him. He had brooded over them until 
they became obsessions and the last years of his life were 
spent in New York City working upon the book by which he 
hoped to expose his enemies and justify himself to his 
friends. But his mental attitude toward his subject un- 
fitted him for the task, which he was never to complete. On 


12 Tumulty, pp. 92-93. 
13Idem, p. 71. 
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Washington’s Birthday 1921, he died, as many of his friends 
believed, of a broken heart. 

Throughout President Wilson’s second term, and for some 
time after its expiry, Mr. Tumulty retained his intimate and 
confidential relation with his chief. He was credited with 
membership in the ‘‘Bedroom Cabinet’’ which seemed to 
wield executive power during the period of the President’s 
actual disability in the autumn of 1919. Immediately after 
March 4, 1921, the ex-Secretary took up the practice of law 
at the national capital, with a record of longer and more de- 
voted service to Mr. Wilson than any other of the latter’s 
political or personal friends. He had the further distinc- 
tion of having retained the friendship of Mr. Wilson for a 
more extended period than any man who had been in con- 
stant daily contact with him. 

About a year after Mr. Wilson’s retirement this relation- 
ship was apparently terminated by the ex-President’s own 
act. On April 8, 1922 ex-Governor Cox, the Democratic 
candidate in 1920 was the chief speaker at the ‘‘ Jefferson 
Day’’ dinner in New York. Letters and messages from 
leading Democrats were read, among them one which pur- 
ported to come from Mr. Wilson through the agency of his 
late Secretary. The message read: 


“Say to the Democrats of New York that I am ready to support 
any man who stands for the salvation of America; and the salva- 
tion of America is justice to all classes.” 


This was hailed by Mr. Cox’s friends as an endorsement 
of that gentleman’s candidacy in 1924. The ‘‘New York 
Times’’ thus featured the matter: 


“COX BOOM LAUNCHED ON WILSON KEYNOTE” 


On April 12th there were rumors that the ex-President 
denied the ‘‘Cox Dinner’’ message, which were confirmed 
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when Mr. Wilson addressed the following note to the editor 
of the ‘‘Times.’’ 


Wasuineton, April 12, 1922 
My Dear Sir: 
I notice in the issue of the “Times” this morning an article 
headed “Doubt is cast on Wilson’s message to Cox dinner.” 
I write to say that there need be no doubt about the matter. I 
did not send any message whatever to that dinner nor authorize 
any one to convey a message. I hope that you will be kind enough 
to publish this letter. 
Yours very truly 
(signed) Wooprow WILSON.” 


The Washington ‘‘Special’’ to the ‘‘Times’’ of April 15th 
said: apropos of the incident ‘‘There have been stories from 
time to time . . . that Mr. Wilson had been annoyed by cer- 
tain portions of Mr. Tumulty’s book ‘Woodrow Wilson as I 
Know Him.’ One report had it that Mr. Wilson knew little 
about the contents of the book until a considerable time after 
its publication.”’ 

Mr. Tumulty’s bearing in this matter was altogether ad- 
mirable. Many of Mr. Wilson’s admirers felt that in view 
of the Secretary’s long and devoted service, his former chief 
might have kept silent, even if he did not ‘‘authorize’’ the 
message. Certainly it expressed no sentiment which any 
man of any political party need refuse to father. Mr. Tu- 
multy at first asserted that the President had given him the 
message in a casual conversation. But after Mr. Wilson’s 
public rebuke, all that its victim said was: ‘‘If Mr. Wilson 
says that the message was unauthorized, then I can only say I 
deeply regret the misunderstanding that has arisen between 
us. I certainly would not have given the message if I had not 
believed it to be authorized.”’ 

In this final episode, which ended an intimate relation of 
over a decade, the honors appear to have been with the See- 
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retary. A fine sense of the fitness of things, sharpened no 
doubt by genuine personal affection, caused Mr. Tumulty to 
decline an issue of veracity with his former chief, and to main- 


tain a dignified restraint which Mr. Wilson himself might 
have studied with advantage. 


CHAPTER XII 


AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


Preswent Witson showed characteristic promptness and 
energy in taking up the burdens of his office. In spite of 
the distractions of the office seekers (whose clamor is al- 
ways at its peak when there has been a change of parties), 
the new President at once took measures to obey the man- 
dates of the recent election as he understood them. Of these 
none were clearer than the revision of the tariff and bank- 
ing laws as called for in the Democratic platform, and of 
which an enormous proportion of the Roosevelt following 
was known to be in favor. 

In the inaugural address there had been a clear expression 
of Executive purpose to push the redemption of these pledges; 
and the new President at once suited the action to the word. 
So effectively was this done that within seven months the 
Underwood Tariff was placed upon the statute books: and 
less than three months later the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed and signed. These constituted the first personal tri- 
umphs of Mr. Wilson in the field of national legislation. 

Answering the President’s call, Congress assembled in a 
special session on April 7, 1913. Mr. Wilson in person ap- 
peared and read his message on the necessity of tariff re- 
vision to the two houses. In thus going back to the practice 
of the early Presidents he not only utilized his natural gifts 
of exposition and persuasion, but gratified a love of the un- 
expected and picturesque which was one of his marked char- 
acteristics. During his two terms of office he made repeated 
use of this method, and never (except at the last) without 
advancing the matter in hand. 

As a reaction from the Payne-Aldrich Bill the Simmons- 
Underwood tariff should be considered as moderate. Never- 
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theless it was a definite step toward low import duties, and 
was hailed by believers in reciprocal foreign trade as great 
advance toward a policy of much modified protection. 

The bill had been under consideration since the election 
and had been put into good shape before Congress came to- 
gether. The President-elect had much to say regarding the 
broad lines on which it was drawn. So well had the ways 
been greased in advance that by May 8th the bill had passed 
the House and was before the Senate,—that grave of tariff 
reform. It was at this stage of its progress that the last 
Democratic tariff bill had been so emasculated that President 
Cleveland in disgust refused to sign it, and permitted it to 
become a law without his signature. 

As is always the case with legislation of this class, there 
was log rolling in the committee rooms and lobbying in the 
corridors. To meet this the new President, before he had been 
three months in his chair, gave Congress a small taste of the 
methods which he had found so efficacious at Trenton. On 
May 26th he issued a public statement anent the ‘‘tariff 
lobby,’’ a part of which read as follows: 

‘‘The newspapers are being filled with paid advertise- 
ments calculated to mislead not only the judgment of public 
men, but also the public opinion of the country itself. 
There is every evidence that money without limit is being 
spent to maintain this lobby. It is of serious interest to 
the country that the people at large should be voiceless in 
these matters while great bodies of astute men seek to create 
an artificial opinion and to overcome the interests of the 
public for their private profit.’’ 

Here is an example of Woodrow Wilson at his best, stat- 
ing in clear language a fact of the first moment, with a 
directness and dignity which of themselves are convincing, 
to which statement he adds the whole weight of his official 
position. The interests attacked naturally protested and 
counter attacked, but the preponderance of sentiment was 
plainly behind the President. There was an attempt to raise 
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an outcry against executive interference with legislative 
freedom, and a committee was appointed to investigate the 
President’s charges; finding in the end that they were justi- 
fied. This surprised no one except a few incredibly naive 
politicians. The entire remainder of the people, in the 
light of past experience, had taken it for granted that there 
was a good basis for the President’s statement. 

The tariff has seen many a hard fought field since the time 
of Andrew Jackson, and the end is not yet. On the merits 
of the question the sides seem no nearer an agreement than 
in 1832, but upon one point observers of all shades of opin- 
ion are fairly well agreed. There is no less edifying spec- 
tacle in our politics than the rush of special interests to 
obtain tariff favors. The avaricé and dishonesty exhibited 
in such scrambles have constituted the strongest of all anti- 
protection arguments. The display of greed at the hearings 
on the McKinley bill (1890) induced so doughty a protec- 
tionist as James G. Blaine to exclaim that, if such a bill 
were passed, the next Republican nomination would not be 
worth taking. He was right then,—and in 1909 the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, with its cynical disregard of public opinion, 
did more than any other one thing to split the Republican 
party. So great a scandal had tariff bills become that openly 
to oppose schedules known to be favored by the ‘‘interests’’ 
was considered proof of political independence of a high 
order. This interchange of amenities therefore, enured to 
the benefit of the President, and the ‘‘lobby’’ became either 
less active or more discreet. 

The next obstacle was the difficulty of holding Congress 
in session through the long hot Washington summer. A 
growing conviction was developed in the Senate that for this 
and other reasons the bill would have to go over until the 
regular session in December. Here however, the President’s 
strategic position was invulnerable. As to the power to 
prolong the session, his party had a working majority in 
each branch, which settled that question, if such majorities 
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were willing. The President was able to insure their favor- 
able disposition in the ordinary exercise of his constitutional 
powers. The loaves and fishes of party victory were yet to 
be distributed, and the pressure of hungry constituents 
seeking office made all Democratic members peculiarly sen- 
sitive to executive displeasure. The talk of adjournment 
died down—at least on the Democratic side. The shrewdness 
of this ‘‘college professor’”’ in calling the session and forcing 
the issue while the influence of patronage was at its maxi- 
mum was thus completely vindicated, and on October 8rd the 
bill passed. Nor had it been mangled and emasculated at 
the behest of any hidden influence. It was certainly, from 
the low tariff point of view, the most consistent piece of tariff 
legislation proposed since the Walker Tariff of 1846. 

The passage of the Underwood-Simmons Law promised an 
illuminating test of the question from the ‘‘revenue tariff’’ 
point of view. But events beyond human control inter- 
fered with such a demonstration, and prevented the law from 
ever being fairly tested under the conditions which it was 
framed to meet. The reaction of business to lowered sched- 
ules, always unfavorable at first, was still in evidence when 
the World War broke out, and every economic condition was 
violently changed over night. The war was more effective 
than any tariff in destroying the competition of foreign 
goods, and when peace came, the high protectionists had been 
provided with an entirely new set of arguments. Moreover, 
major questions arising out of the war settlement so dom- 
inated political discussions in 1918 and 1920 that the tariff 
issue was partially submerged. So the Underwood Law was 
superseded (1922) by the Fordney Tariff, without ever hav- 
ing had a real chance to prove itself. How it would have 
worked if left alone no one can now assert. 

For this prompt redemption of his party’s most important 
pledge President Wilson is undoubtedly entitled to full 
political credit. Not only was his influence felt in the draft- 
ing, and his energy and determination exercised to force 
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prompt action against the pressure of a powerful lobby; but 
to his timely and forceful public statement may be ascribed 
much of the bill’s immunity from hostile amendments and 
hidden ‘‘jokers’’ which snatched away with one hand what 
had apparently been given with the other. 

The bill itself redeemed the platform pledge by a conserv- 
ative and moderate law. That the Underwood Bill was not 
a high protective measure goes without saying. To pass 
such a bill as was put through in Mr. Cleveland’s second 
term would have been to repeat a blunder which cost very 
dear then, and to invite the fate that overtook the Republic- 
ans after the Payne-Aldrich measure. The Underwood 
tariff deserved a fairer test than it obtained and the Presi- 
dent justly received great credit for its consistency with the 
platform pledge, and its prompt passage. 

Wilson’s next move was in the direction of banking and 
currency reform. 

For years it had been recognized that the country had 
outgrown the national banking act of 1863 and its subse- 
quent amendments. That law had well served its purpose 
of providing a market for war bonds and securing the funds 
of depositors and the stability of the national bank notes. 
But with the expansion of business and increase of wealth 
which marked the last quarter of the century it became evi- 
dent that no conceivable amendments could make the old 
law adequate for the needs of commerce and finance. 

During the first decade of the present century another fact 
became obvious. Organized capital, in addition to seeking 
control of the necessaries of life and transportation, was 
reaching out for control of banking credits which, once es- 
tablished, would carry all other controls in its train. As 
early as 1896 their slogan ‘‘Let the Government go out of the 
banking business’? had been effectively answered by the 
retort of W. J. Bryan, ‘‘Let the banks go out of the Govern- 
ment business.’’ These two shibboleths more accurately ex- 
pressed the opposing views than most political warcries. 
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Meantime, consolidations, mergers and combinations had 
produced banking units with such control of capital and 
credit as had never been contemplated in the law of 1863, 
and for whose profitable issues of notes no volume of na- 
tional bonds which then appeared possible could serve as 
an adequate basis. Meanwhile, after long and acrimonious 
discussions, there occurred an incident which threw into 
strong relief the danger of centralized private control of 
credits, such as had been in progress for years, unknown to 
the average business or professional man. 

In the autumn of 1907 certain developments tended to 
confirm the popular convictions that control of national 
resources by private interests constituted a public menace. 
A financial panic was in progress affecting the Exchanges of 
the country, but the storm center was in New York. Affairs 
seemed headed for chaos, when at the height of the panic 
there came a halt—a pause—a rapid recovery. Private 
financial interests in New York had ordered credit released 
to the extent of thirty million dollars, and money could be 
had at ten per cent. The floor panic was over. 

Such happenings had not been unknown in previous 
erises, and their significance had been repeatedly pointed 
out by economists. But the public mind in 1907 was at last 
prepared to grasp their meaning and draw the inevitable 
inference. The influence which could halt a panic by 
voluntary action could also, by forbearing such action, insure 
its continuance. Thus all values would be at the mercy of 
irresponsible individuals. The possible consequences were 
obvious, to those who had profited by the political discus- 
sions and incidents of the past ten years. 

Again for years it had been asserted that no great enter- 
prise could succeed without first securing the approval of 
the financial powers centered in New York and commonly 
referred to as Wall Street. In the panic of 1907 was disclosed 
evidence so clear and simple that the average citizen could 
readily grasp it, that such centralized control of credits did 
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exist. And no thoughtful man could doubt that in the 
pursuit of vast wealth any power that existed was likely to 
be exercised to malign ends whenever the temptation should 
prove strong enough. 

A few years later this last point was vividly illustrated in 
the shameless wrecking of the New Haven R. R. system by a 
series of transactions made possible only by the friendly aid 
of ‘‘big interests’? which controlled large banking facilities. 

In the barren investigation which followed this disaster 
some of the leading New York bankers testified that concentra- 
tion of banking control had already reached a point of 
positive danger to the general welfare. This however, was 
in 19138 and 1914. Long before then public opinion had 
made such progress in this matter as to make it certain 
that banking revision whenever it should come would take 
a form which would put an end to private control of credits. 
During the administration of Mr. Taft, work had been done 
toward the revision of the banking laws. As early as 1910 
a bill for banking and currency reform had been introduced 
in the house of Representative Charles N. Fowler (N. J.). 
In the Senate, Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, for years 
a student of the question, had later drafted a bill which was 
regarded as excellent. Aldrich however, was supposed to 
bear the tag of the ‘‘interests,’? and any proposal emanating 
from him was sure to evoke opposition on this account. 
Taft’s term expired with nothing definite accomplished. 

The Wilson administration came into office distinctly 
pledged to revision of the Banking and Currency Laws,— 
a pledge in some respects more difficult to redeem than that 
concerning the tariff. For on the latter the Democrats were 
fairly united, and had a time honored tradition. In finance 
it was not so. As a party, the Democracy had on the whole 
a worse record of financial vagaries than the Republicans, 
although both were bad enough. Its most influential leader 
was a consistent advocate of a monetary theory which was 
condemned by all financial opinion which, as such, carried 
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any weight. Further, Mr. Bryan, though defeated, had 
thrice been able to carry with him in support of this theory, 
more votes than the total cast for Mr. Wilson in the election 
of 1912. And Mr. Bryan was the most influential Democrat 
in the country, when Mr. Wilson’s cabinet, with Bryan at 
its head, held its first meeting. There was also an influential 
portion of the Democratic leadership which regarded ‘‘Old 
Hickory’s’’ overthrow of the United States Bank as the last 
word in Banking science; while Mr. Bryan himself was 
reported to be in favor of a chain of Federal Banks which 
should hold their reserves in their own notes,—a survival 
of the old fiat money fallacies of the early ’70’s. 

Thus it is clear that the new president had his work cut 
out for him in obtaining the passage of a banking bill which 
could hold his party together without threatening disaster 
to the finances of the nation. 

But concerning this measure Mr. Wilson was at least as 
determined as upon the tariff, although it was necessary to 
concede more to divergent party opinions, than in the latter, 
—and in the opinion of qualified observers, the necessary 
concessions greatly weakened the law. 

Before Christmas 1913 the bill had been passed and signed 
and another major pledge of the Democratic platform re- 
deemed. A leading Republican organ thus commented 
editorially : 

‘‘President Wilson has brought his party out of the wil- 
derness of Bryanism. It has been a great exhibition of 
leadership.’’ + 

How wisely the framers of this law builded, it is yet too 
early to determine, for never yet has it been called upon to 
demonstrate its mettle in a great financial emergency. When 
the ‘‘War Panic’’ struck the world’s money centers (1914) 
the National Banking Act of 1863 had not yet been super- 
seded, and hence had to meet the first shock of the war strain. 


iN. Y. “Tribune.” Dec. 24, 1913, 
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During the remainder of the war the new law functioned 
satisfactorily,_so much so that a preponderance of lay 
opinion regards its full suecess as already demonstrated. 
This is not so of all trained financial opinion. It is still 
questioned whether the world conditions since 1915 consti- 
tute a conclusive test. For one thing, the abnormal move- 
ment of gold to the United States which began almost with the 
first months of the war would vitiate the test so far as con- 
cerns the adequacy of the ‘‘gold reserve’? provisions in 
normal times, in times of adversity, or in case of a world 
scramble for gold such as characterized the 19th century. 
Again, the ability of currency to expand under the law has 
been fully demonstrated, but the automatic retirement of 
the currency when redundant is not yet proved. On the 
contrary, from the beginning the bank notes under this law 
have increased part passu with the earning assets of the 
banks. In other words, every increase in Reserve Bank 
assets has been accompanied by a corresponding inflation 
of the currency; in January 1922 both were at about four 
billions of dollars. But if the assets of these banks increase, 
as of course they will, and if the volume of currency con- 
tinues to increase with them, where (it is asked), is there 
to be any end to inflation, and when inflation has reached 
its extreme, whence will come the gold to redeem the notes? ? 

The law favored the views of those who feared a central 
Bank, lest organized capital should in some way control it. 
Hence the decentralization represented by the twelve re- 
gional units. In another respect the law embodied the 
views of this school of opinion. The Banking interests nat- 
urally desired an ultimate control by trained banking 
talent, and dreaded the influence of party politics at the 
very heart of the economic system. The administration, 
backed by popular sentiment, felt that the financial history 
of the past twelve years, beginning with the Northern Pa- 


2See Fowler, “The U. 8S. Reserve Bank,” (Hamilton, 1922.) 
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cific panic and ending with the New Haven scandal, did 
not justify the confidence in ‘‘Big Business’’ which its rep- 
resentatives seemed to feel. 

It was, after all, a hard question, no less than this. Can 
political or professional interest the more safely prepon- 
derate in the control of the national banking facilities? 
The result was a compromise as might have been expected, 
but with the political element of the management distinctly 
riding in front. 

It is not known how much President Wilson had to do 
with arranging the details of this bill, but it may be pre- 
sumed not very much. In his public utterances he had never 
shown symptoms of more than a general knowledge of the 
problem; and his rather well known impatience of detail 
rendered it unlikely that he would find either time or in- 
clination for the drudgery required to familiarize himself 
with the subject. 

But even though experience shall indicate weaknesses, and 
eall for amendments to the law as enacted, the law itself 
is likely to stand as a monument to the determination of 
one man that his party should redeem its pledge; and if 
the credit for the achievement is proportioned to its diffi- 
culty, it will be great indeed. 

The treatment of another question which arose early in 
Wilson’s first term was the cause of bitter controversy and 
angry recrimination, but the President eventually converted 
to his views not only a majority in Congress, but a prepon- 
derance of the best opinion of the electorate. This related 
to the rights of foreign tonnage in the Panama Canal under 
the Hay-Paunecefort treaty of 1901. That document pro- 
vided that the canal should be open to ships of all nations 
on ‘‘terms of entire equality.’’ In 1912 the 62nd Congress 
had passed an act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from Canal tolls. The English government protested against 
this as discrimination in violation of the above provision. 
Late in 1913 President Wilson made it known that he con- 
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sidered the English contention sound, and that he should 
request the repeal of the Act of 1912. 

On the merits of the question it is difficult to see how the 
President’s contention could be disputed, although many 
good men did differ with him. On the face of the treaty 
there is no expressed or implied exception in favor of Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping, and the contract on that issue must 
be held to speak for itself. Nor is there any ambiguity. 
It may be granted that it would have been reasonable that 
American coastwise trade should be exempted; or even that, 
since the United States was assuming the whole cost of con- 
struction, operation, and protection, all its tonnage was 
entitled to special consideration. But the time to discover 
this was in 1901, before the treaty was signed,—not ten years 
later. The President’s view was obviously based on such 
considerations, and in March 1914 he asked of Congress the 
repeal of the law of 1912 as in derogation of the honor and 
good faith of the United States. 

Ranged against such repeal were the coastwise shipping 
interests, the partizan opposition of many Republicans, 
and all the anti-British sentiment which could be stirred 
up between the two oceans, Irish, German, and disciples 
of the late Elijah Pogram. To oppose this body of sentiment 
on such an issue required courage, especially in a Democratic 
President, of whose party the Irish vote was the backbone 
in several pivotal states. But President Wilson stood 
sturdily for the letter of the bond, and the repeal was ac- 
complished in June of the same year. 

One clause of Mr. Wilson’s message on the Panama tolls 
was the cause of much speculation as to its meaning. ‘‘T 
ask this’’ (repeal) ‘‘in support -of the foreign policy of the 
Administration. I shall not know how to deal with matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do 
not grant it to me in ungrudging measure.’’ He also said 
‘‘No communication I have addressed to Congress has ear- 
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ried with it more grave and far reaching implications to 
the interests of the country.”’ 

Up to the time of Mr. Wilson’s retirement (or since) no 
explanation of these ominous words has ever been vouch- 
safed by either Mr. Wilson or his advisers. Two explana- 
tions seem possible. Mr. Wilson may have had in mind 
some special problem which did not finally assume the im- 
portance which he then expected; or the paragraph may 
belong to that class of political utterances of which the 
chief effect comes from the mystery. The statement was. 
further sufficiently general to be open to any explanation 
which later events might provide. 

The attitude of the Wilson administration toward all the 
Latin Americas was conciliatory and forbearing. The 
whole policy in this direction seemed intended to allay the 
suspicions of these countries as to the purposes of the United 
States, which are always existent and were at this time par- 
ticularly acute owing to the incidents of 1904 in Panama, 
and the chaotic conditions in Mexico. The latter situation 
had come down to Mr. Wilson from his predecessor, and all 
South America was expecting that the Mexican conditions 
would be made the pretext of a further acquisition of ter- 
ritory by the United States. President Wilson took an 
early opportunity of reassuring our southern neighbors on 
this point. At a meeting of the Southern Congress at 
Mobile in October 1913 he roundly asserted that ‘‘the United 
States will never seek one additional foot of territory by 
conquest.’’ Here is a fair example of Mr. Wilson’s tend- 
ency to overstatement,—a quite usual accompaniment of 
oratorical temperament. The word never of course conveyed 
an assurance beyond the power of Mr. Wilson or any one 
else to give; but the purpose was plain enough. 

A specific effort in the same direction was the negotiation 
of a fresh treaty with Colombia, by the terms of which the 
United States was to pay that country $25,000,000 as com- 
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pensation for Colombian interests extinguished in Panama. 
This treaty was violently opposed in the Senate on various 
grounds, and failed of ratification; but it may be assumed 
that the opposition was more political than patriotic in 
view of the ‘fact that under the succeeding administration 
this exact sum was granted Colombia to cement friendly 
relations. Why an action which was denounced as cowardly 
and pusillanimous under Wilson should become high minded 
and patriotic under his successor, is not clear to the average 
mind. 

It would probably have been better had our Solons omitted 
what was generally considered as a slap at Roosevelt, and 
which probably was so intended. This took the form of our 
Government expressing ‘‘a sincere regret for anything 
which may have happened to disturb the relations’’ between 
the two countries. If it was desired to have the treaty 
ratified, this was poor policy, since it at once consolidated 
the Progressives as well as the Republicans in opposition. 
However, even had this clause been omitted it is doubtful 
if the treaty could have been ratified as long as Wilson re- 
mained President. 

In the meanwhile, affairs in Mexico grew rapidly more 
threatening and it was apparent that action could not be 
much longer delayed. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MEXICO 


Tue situation in Mexico at the time of President Wilson’s 
inauguration was such as to cause the gravest disquiet in 
the United States. There is no need to go into much de- 
tail. The long administration of President Diaz had in 
1910 been overthrown by Madero who succeeded to the 
Presidency. He was assassinated in 1912 and his place 
usurped by Victoriano Huerta. In opposition to the latter, 
two insurgent generals were united in the north—Carranza 
and Villa. In the south another insurgent, Zapata, was 
conducting a guerilla warfare; and in both sections the 
rights, property and lives of both Mexicans and foreigners 
were in constant peril. 

The overthrow of Madero and succession of Huerta oc- 
curred in February 1913, and President Taft abstained from 
action as to recognition, very properly desiring to avoid em- 
barrassing his successor. Therefore the new President in- 
herited the full perplexities of the conditions resulting from 
the second revolution. 

The tangle which resulted, and which was not solved up 
to the end of Mr. Wilson’s second term came partly from 
the bad American habit of playing politics with foreign 
questions, partly from the President’s inability to use the 
services of competent advisers, but mainly from the inherent 
difficulties of the situation. 

As to the first there was no real unity of purpose in 
either party or any faction in Congress. As to the second, 
that Mr. Bryan should have been Secretary of State at such 
a juncture was perhaps as unfortunate as any other single 
factor of the situation. When to this are added the Presi- 
dent’s academic type of mind, and inaccessibility to sug- 
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gestion, the conditions are seen to have been peculiarly 
baffling. Nor was it a situation where precedent could 
afford much light upon the proper procedure. 

Few policies of the Administration in its first year received 
more of popular ridicule, and less of sincere defense than 
those which were successively adopted and abandoned in 
the Mexican embroglio. After July 1914 world conditions 
were such that the difficulties were many times multiplied; 
and changes which bore the appearance of vacillation were 
often made imperative -by unforseen and unpredictable 
changes in the situation. As events swiftly followed it was 
evident that yesterday’s policy became obsolete to-day and 
to-morrow’s was a new enigma. 

In reviewing the whole history of the Mexican negotia- 
tions from Mr. Wilson’s accession to office to the time when 
our entry into the great war pushed Mexico into the back- 
ground, it is evident that amid all the changes and reversals 
of policy and action, one purpose was kept steadily in view. 
That purpose was the conciliation and reassurance of Central 
and South American nations. 

From their viewpoint the chaos in Mexico offered an ir- 
resistible opportunity for the United States to acquire ter- 
ritory at the expense of her southern neighbor, as she had 
done in 1848. This suspicious attitude of the Latin Ameri- 
cans was sure to be aggravated by any move toward inter- 
vention. No doubt Mr. Wilson had in mind also the 
attitude of Colombia which resulted from the Panama af- 
fair, and for which he afterward proposed compensation. 

From the beginning he regarded Huerta as a murderer 
and he was unwilling to recognize a government which had 
sprung from assassination. England, France, Germany and 
Spain had recognized the de-facto government in the Spring 
of 1913. Many, both in and out of Congress were clamorous 
for intervention, for the protection of American lives if for 
no other reason; but there was no agreement as to whether 
such action should be for or against the Huertists. 
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Mr. Wilson early decided that for his information as to 
the situation he would depend upon special agents, rather 
than upon the American Ambassador at Mexico City. This 
was quite natural, since the then incumbent, Henry Lane 
Wilson, was known to entertain views at variance with those 
of his official superior. The first appointment for this serv- 
ice was Mr. William Bayard Hale, whose qualifications for 
the mission were wrapped in a mystery which time has 
failed to dispel. Mr. Hale, after a rather hectic career, had 
turned up as a sort of literary frane-tireur. He had written 
a campaign biography of Mr. Wilson in 1911, but nothing 
else was known about him that would explain the appoint- 
ment. Later he acted for the President in various capacities 
but on the whole did not add luster to the Administration. 
In 1915 he was employed by Dr. Dernberg in the bureau 
for the dissemination of German propaganda. 

In August 1913 the President also dispatched to Mexico 
City the Hon. John Lind, ex-Governor of Minnesota, and 
formerly a representative of that state at Washington. Mr. 
Lind’s announced mission was to act as advisor to the 
American Embassy. It later transpired that he was in- 
structed to convey to Huerta in person Mr. Wilson’s de- 
mands. Of these the most important was that the Mexican 
President should guarantee that an early and free election 
for his office should be held, at which he himself should 
refuse to be a candidate. 

These terms were curtly refused by the Mexican, and it 
was evident that Mr. Wilson did not fully grasp the Mexican 
psychology, since in reporting this incident he attributed 
Huerta’s refusal to his ‘‘misunderstanding the motives of 
the American people.’ ? 

As the reports from Mexico gave him confidence that 
Huerta could not long maintain himself without American 
recognition, he determined upon a policy of patience,—or as 


1 Von Bernstorff, p. 48. 
2 President to Congress, August 27, 1913. 
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he expressed it in an alliterative phrase—‘‘Watchful Wait- 
ing.’’ Although this phrase became much discredited by 
events, and was mercilessly ridiculed as mere verbal dra- 
pery for a policy of indecision, it seems accurately to have 
described a deliberate and considered course. Wilson be- 
lieved that Huerta’s Government, if isolated in the matter 
of arms and credits, would collapse from inherent weakness, 
and the event finally justified that belief. What he did not 
realize was that Carranza, Huerta’s chief rival, was quite as 
intractable as Huerta himself, and that his succession would 
merely change the difficulty without solving it. In any event 
the restraint shown by the U. S. Government was likely to 
have a happy effect on the suspicions of South American 
nations. 

In the April of 1914 this policy had not yet produced any 
tangible results, when a crisis occurred at Tampico. The ar- 
rest of a boat’s crew from the U. S. 8. ‘‘Dolphin,’’ then in that 
port, by the Huertists stirred Admiral Mayo to demand an 
apology from the Mexican Government, and by way of rep- 
aration a salute to the United States Flag. The apology 
was made, the salute was refused. While the crisis was at 
an acute stage it became known at Washington that the Ger- 
man steamer ‘‘Ypirango’’ was due at Vera Cruz with arms 
and munitions for the Huerta Government. Orders were at 
once sent to Admiral Mayo to seize the Custom House to pre- 
vent the arms reaching the Huertists. The Admiral obeyed 
orders, the Mexicans resisted, and a smart skirmish ensued 
in which some 21 American sailors and marines and about 
200 Mexicans were killed. 

At this time there had been introduced in Congress (at 
Mr. Wilson’s suggestion) a bill authorizing the President to 
employ the American military and naval forces against—not 
the Republic of Mexico but—Victoriano Huerta. Although 
there was no doubt of the passage of the bill the Vera Cruz 
incident seemed to cause more dismay in Washington than in 
Mexico City. After much deliberation an arrangement for 
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a pseudo-arbitration was patched up, by which the Argentin- 
ian, Brazilian and Chilean envoys should act as mediators. 
From this the meeting became known as the ‘‘A. B. C. Con- 
ference.’? The-Conferees met at Niagara Falls and ad- 
journed without accomplishing any result. The American 
force continued in possession of Vera Cruz. 

Meantime the critics of the President made the most of the 
difficult situation which confronted him and the shifts of 
policy to which he had been driven by the quick changes in 
conditions. In August 1913 he had advised Congress that 
the exportation of arms from the United States into Mexico 
would be prohibited as ‘‘we could not be the partisans of 
either party.’’? On February 3, 1914, he lifted the em- 
bargo on arms so that our government might ‘‘sit back and 
wait for the Constitutionalists to do the work of ridding Mex- 
ico of Huerta.’’ At the time of the A. B. C. Conference 
there had been an agreement for a truce on the importation 
of arms by either side. Yet the Steamer ‘‘Antilla’’ loaded 
with munitions for the Carranzists was deliberately allowed 
to leave New York in spite of Huerta’s protest, and the latter 
was prohibited from interfering with it in Mexican waters, 
under pain of attack by the American fleet. There seems no 
doubt that this last was a deliberate and indefensible piece 
of bad faith, ill becoming men of such moral pretensions as 
Messrs. Wilson and Bryan. 

For some time it had been evident that the President had 
promoted the matter between himself and Huerta to a “‘per- 
sonal affair.’’ In spite of the attack on Vera Cruz, and loss 
of life on both sides, the President earnestly protested that 
we were still at peace. His grievance being against the Mex- 
ican President in person, he had no feeling of enmity against 
the Mexican people. Hence, we were not at war, although a 
Mexican port had been taken, arms had been seized, a brisk 
action fought, and no trifle of blood had been spilt. Such 
seems to have been the President’s chain of reasoning; and 
there could not perhaps be found in his whole career a more 
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characteristic illustration of his subjectivity, and his mental 
resistance to disagreeable facts. 

Party opponents pointed out that the Administration had 
now been in all possible positions on the arms question. In 
August 1913 it had embargoed arms for both parties; in Feb- 
ruary 1914 the embargo was raised permitting export to 
both parties; and in May 1914 a truce was violated in order 
that arms might be delivered to one party and kept from 
the other. The main point was, however, that force had been 
resorted to upon a mere matter of punctilio, while the same 
had been denied for the protection of American lives and 
property. 

Therein the Administration was making a radical depart- 
ure from the traditional policies of the United States, for 
which departure Mr. Bryan was generally held responsible. 
He was known as a non-resistant pure and simple—one of the 
old-fashioned patriots whose offensive and defensive weapons 
were Fourth of July orations. As Secretary of State he 
showed surprising resentment toward Americans who had 
either invested funds in Mexican enterprises or had settled 
in the neighboring territory for reasons of commercial advan- 
tage. The point of view is best illustrated by the official ac- 
count of an interview between Secretary Daniels and a party 
of American refugees. The Secretary of the Navy thus re- 
counted the incident : 


“T said to them ‘Why did you leave the United States and go to 
Mexico? You went there because you preferred to invest your 
money there rather than in the ‘United States. You thought by 
investing your money there you could make more than if you stayed 
in the United States. Isn’t that so?’ They did not deny it. Then 
I said ‘If that is true then you must take the risk of losing your 
property. If you prefer to go there and purchase property you 
must not expect the people of the United States to pay taxes for 
the support of an army to protect your property in Mexico.” 


3 May 7, 1914. 
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This became the avowed attitude of the Administration to- 
ward this question, and it was apparently not changed by 
Mr. Bryan’s retirement. It received approval and support in 
influential and non-political quarters. A notable supporter 
was Chas. W. Fairbanks of Indiana who had been vice- 
president in Mr. Roosevelt’s second term. The principle in- 
volved was approvingly stated by the venerable Charles W. 
Eliot. 


“No intervention by force of arms to protect on foreign soil 
commercial or manufacturing adventurers, who of their own free 
will have invested their money or risked their lives in foreign parts 
under alien jurisdiction. . . . America has now turned her back on 
the familiar policy of Rome and Great Britain of protecting or 
avenging their wandering citizens by force of arms.” 4 


This, as intimated by the sage of Harvard, was a new de- 
parture in our foreign policy, and judging by the echoes it 
commanded approval chiefly among the avowed pacifists. Its 
wisdom may be denied or asserted—with much force. It was 
later to become evident that its general application might in- 
volve very serious results. The doctrine advanced in 1915 
that Americans sailing on belligerent ships would do so at 
their own risk, seemed to many merely a corollary of the 
course officially pursued and defended in Mexico. It is diffi- 
cult to perceive how they differed in principle.® 

The means adopted to drive Huerta from Mexico even- 
tually proved successful. That wily Indian justified the 
President’s judgment of his precarious hold on power by ab- 
dicating and flying to Spain in July 1914. Later he returned 
to the United States and resided for a time on Long Island. 
In June 1915 he was arrested by Federal Agents in Texas on 
suspicion of plotting to launch a military expedition into 
Mexico. He was held in close confinement for some months 
and died in prison with the charges against him untried. 


4 Atlantic Monthly, October 1916. 
5 See Note 7, Chapter XIV. 
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What evoked a good deal of sympathy for this resourceful 
bandit was a feeling that he had not received a ‘‘square 
deal.’? There was a personal animus in the policy which 
singled him out as the one factor*in Mexico which must be 
eliminated at all costs. Only when he appeared upon the 
scene did the American policy become coherent and intelli- 
gible. It was not clear that the governmental ideas of Huerta 
were much worse, or indeed much different from those which 
governed the actions of Carranza, Villa, Zapata, Orozco, or 
others who appeared on the stage in the grim Mexican trag- 
edy. Each.in turn came into and was driven out of power 
by violence, and their conceptions as to the sanctity of hu- 
man life and property seemed identical. 

An English view of the situation at this time is interest- 
ing, because at least free from American political bias: 


“By the middle of July 1914 the affairs of Mexico had unques- 
tionably come to a terrible pass. There was neither law nor order 
in that embroiled country, for the plain reason that General Huerta, 
the only man capable of straightening the tangle, was being ousted 
by America ... Huerta was not only a strong man but persona 
grata with a fair proportion of the Mexican people. He was not 
ideal, but he was by far the best of the bunch.” ® 


The same writer gives a Mexican view of Carranza, which 
later became quite general: 


“In Carranza I do not find a single redeeming quality either as 
aman or a ruler. He is nothing but an exquisite fruit of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ‘Watchful Waiting.’ ” 


Early in 1915 the President enunciated the doctrine that 
the Mexicans were entitled to handle their problems in their 
own way, adding, that so far as he was able, he would pre- 
vent any from interfering with them. But from the benefit 
of this doctrine, Huerta seemed to be excluded. To him Pres- 


6 Tweedie, p. 198. 
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ident Wilson had assumed to interpret the Mexican Consti- 
tution, to dictate in the matter of elections, and to some ex- 
tent, to name the candidates. 

But Huerta being eliminated, the problem seemed simpli- 
fied but little. Carranza and Villa fell out, and the former 
as head of the dominant faction showed no more disposition 
to accept Mr. Wilson’s tutelage or advice than had his pred- 
ecessor. Carranza undoubtedly owed such success as he had 
achieved, mainly to secret and open support which he had re- 
ceived from Washington, but he gave no sign of gratitude. 
A succession, of outrages on American lives and property 
evoked protest from the State Department, but no redress 
from Carranza. Villa, now an ‘‘insurgent’’ against the Car- 
ranza Government, was also contemptuous toward the United 
States, as shown by repeated incidents. These culminated 
in an attack by the Villa forces on Columbus, N. M. in March 
1916 when some twenty Americans were killed. This could 
hardly be ignored, and a small force under General Pershing 
was dispatched into Mexico with the avowed intention of 
capturing the guerilla. 

It would appear here that the President fell between two 
stools in an attempt to pursue two policies essentially irre- 
concilable. On the one hand he committed an act of war by 
invading a neighboring state without consent of the de facto 
authorities. But as he desired to avoid a state of war and 
hoped to conciliate Carranza, the invading force was ham- 
pered with such instructions as to render success highly im- 
probable. In both these aims he failed. For General Persh- 
ing, after penetrating 200 miles into Mexican territory, 
learned that the Carranza forces were threatening his rear, 
and was obliged to retreat without accomplishing his object. 
Carranza, who deeply resented the invasion, surrounded and 
all but annihilated a small detachment of Pershing’s troops 
at Carrizal. (June 20, 1916) 

Pershing ceased active operations and ‘‘dug in’’; the Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized and sent to protect the line of 
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the Rio Grande, where it remained for months, doing little 
more than demonstrate its futility as a main reliance for 
National defense. 

The entry of the United States into the great war all but 
pushed Mexican affairs out of the public mind, and they 
were still in an unsettled state when Mr. Wilson retired from 
office in 1921. The criticisms of his policies toward Mexico 
were very severe, quite apart from partisan clamor and the 
endeavor of the Republican leaders to make party capital 
out of the President’s perplexities. 

Dr. Theodore S. Woolsey’ early expressed a view very 
widely held when he said: 


“So far as the American public has been informed this is the sum 
and substance of Wilson’s policy—never to recognize Huerta or 
his Congress—and for the reason that Huerta is so bad a man. 
. .. Our policy should be to strengthen somebody in Mexico, not 
to weaken everybody, to build up, not to pull down.” 


The most consistent critics of the President’s Mexican pol- 
icy claimed from the beginning that only one of two courses 
could have been pursued with any hope of beneficial results. 
One was to go in and restore order as had been done in Cuba 
under Roosevelt. The other, to remain aloof, protecting our 
own border from attack and holding the Mexican government 
ultimately established responsible for injuries suffered by our 
citizens. In their view, the policy of ‘‘wobbling’’ was sure 
to complicate rather than solve the problem. Its result 
would be to make any adventurer who might seize the reins 
of power, disregard American rights and scorn threats, which 
they would learn to regard as ‘‘bluffs.”’ 

From this point of view the Vera Cruz incident was re- 
garded as typical of the whole. To order that port seized 
without a definite plan and in pursuance of no special policy 
was unjustifiable. And the President’s statement ‘‘We have 


7 Professor Emeritus of International Law, Yale University. 
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gone into Mexico to serve mankind if we can find a way’’ was 
too vague to be convincing.® 

Again, the stoppage of arms on the ‘‘Ypirango’’ was justi- 
fiable if we were at war, but not otherwise. Neither action 
could be justified by citing Mr. Wilson’s disapproval of the 
head of the de facto Mexican Government, who, when all was 
said and done, had reached power by the usual Mexican meth- 
ods. The withdrawal of the American forces from Vera Cruz 
in November of that year was regarded by many as a prac- 
tical confession that the action had been taken in advance of 
proper consideration. The same line of comment was even 
more emphatic in regard to the abortive ‘‘punitive expedi- 
tion’’ of 1916. 

The President’s Mexican policy had however, strong de- 
fenders. One of the ablest members of his cabinet said in 
1916: 


“President Wilson’s Mexican Policy is one of the things of which 
I, as a member of his Administration, am most proud. It shows 
so well his abounding faith in humanity, his profound philosophy 
of democracy, and his unshakeable belief in the ultimate triumph 
of Liberty, Justice, and Right.” ® 


This is of course, a tribute to the purity and elevation of 
purpose which prompted the policies, rather than to the wis- 
dom of the policies themselves. 

In considering the difficulties with which Mr. Wilson was 
confronted in this matter it should not be forgotten that for 
over two years he suffered under a political handicap at 
home. His Secretary of State was a Pacifist of the most 
pacific description, and his influence upon the policies 
adopted was undoubtedly considerable. He had a large fol- 
lowing, and the same reasons which prompted his appoint- 
ment demanded that his support be not alienated until such 


8 Navy Yard speech, May 11, 1914. 
9 Franklin K. Lane in “New York World,” July 1916. 
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time as it could be dispensed with. A policy of force would 
have been hateful to him and might have caused a party 
schism. This is a consideration of which the President could 
hardly have been unconscious. The result seemed to be the 
exclusion of any consistent policy based on military action. 
Once this choice was eliminated, there was no escape from 
a policy of opportunism, for the rapid shifts in the situation 
across the border had promptly to be met by methods chang- 
ing almost from day to day. 

He had personal and political supporters who did not ap- 
prove his course in Mexico. Ambassador Page permanently 
disagreed with the President upon the character of such men 
as Carranza, Villa, and Zapata, and believed that a stronger 
policy would have accomplished better results. 

A foreign commentator says: 


“Great as America is, scholar and erudite philosopher as is Presi- 
dent Wilson, both the country and its leader made grave and se- 
rious blunders in the handling of Mexico. Their attempt at 
armed intervention was singularly abortive.” 1° 


The purpose of assuring Latin America that the United 
States did not seek annexations to the south should have been 
measurably accomplished by the self-restraint which our 
Government exercised toward Mexico during the entire Wil- 
son Administration. On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
sidered that the vacillation in Mexico was largely responsi- 
ble for Germany’s contemptuous treatment of America’s 
protests and ‘‘penultimatums’’ in regard to submarine 
warfare. 

It seems clear however, that Dr. Wilson’s judgment of both 
conditions and men failed him seriously in this affair. His 
choice of Carranza against Huerta was in conflict with the 
judgment of nearly every competent observer on the spot. 
But he, in Washington, cast aside all these and appeared to 
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depend on special delegates who were sent down, not to find 
the truth, but to bolster up the President’s preconceptions 
and impose his commands upon the Mexican Government. A 
serious crisis had again hunted out the President’s weak spot. 

Still, in reviewing the record, one is much disposed to ad- 
mit the view of a friendly biographer who remarked: 


“Tt will be the business of the dispassionate historian of the fu- 
ture to determine whether Mr. Wilson’s mistakes were less or 
greater than any statesman of ability might be pardoned for com- 
mitting in a like situation.” 


11 Harris, p. 118. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE PASSING OF BRYAN 


Tue considerations which prompted President Wilson to the 
apparently incongruous selection of William J. Bryan as 
the chief of his cabinet, were those familiar to our political 
history. In making this appointment it had been accepted 
political strategy for a newly elected president to look among 
those who had been his chief competitors for the nomination ; 
thus bringing to his support the disappointed element of his 
party. 

While Mr. Bryan had not been an open competitor for the 
nomination he had exercised at the convention an influence 
the importance of which could not be denied. If he had not 
directly advocated the nomination of Wilson, he had refused 
to throw his influence to the Governor’s most dangerous rival 
Clark of Missouri, who would then certainly have been 
nominated. 

This was the more noteworthy since Wilson had openly op- 
posed Bryan in the past—notably in a letter written to 
Adrian H. Joline of New York in 1907 in which he said: 


President’s Office, Princeton, 
April 29, 1907. 
My Dxar Mr. Jouine: 

Thank you very much for sending me your address at Parsons, 
Kansas, before the Board of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
way Co. I have read it with relish and entire agreement. Would 
that we could do something at once dignified and effective to knock 
Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Wooprow WIson. 
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Governor Wilson’s friends were much perturbed at the in- 
opportune publication of the letter in January 1912. Mr. Tu- 
multy and Mr. McCombs both tell of the dilemma which it 
created and of the efforts made to smooth the matter over. 
This was measurably accomplished by Mr. Wilson making a 
guarded retraction of the opinion which the letter expressed ; 
the two men met amicably at the Jackson Day dinner that 
year; and Mr. Bryan apparently made up his mind to over- 
look the wound to his vanity.t 

It is evident however, from McCombs’ narrative that Mr. 
Bryan at no time espoused the Wilson candidacy; while at 
the crisis of the Baltimore convention he tried to induce Mc- 
Combs to swing the Governor’s support to himself.* 

Therefore there was no question of gratitude or political 
obligation in the selection of the Nebraskan for the premier 
post in the new cabinet. But there was great political sagac- 
ity. To the party in power a foot-loose critic among its own 
leaders is often a heavier liability than an open adversary; 
and Mr. Wilson’s friends thus frankly explained Mr. Bryan’s 
appointment. For Mr. Bryan had a larger personal follow- 
ing than any other democrat in the country. Therefore as a 
high and responsible official he would bring to the adminis- 
tration a large accession of popular strength, while the pro- 
prieties of his official status would restrain him from publie 
criticism. In this way his value as an asset would be both 
positive and negative. 

Of other qualifications for the position he had never shown 
any symptoms. He was by nature, temperament and inclina- 
tion an agitator. In his public life he had never filled an 
important executive position, nor did any important national 
law especially suggest his name. To the general public that 
name was chiefly reminiscent of financial theories which had 
been repeatedly repudiated at the polls; a hostility to the 


1Tumulty, p. 97. 
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“‘money power’’ so headlong as to threaten all the machinery 
of commerce and finance; and the Jacksonian ‘‘spoils’’ theory 
of political appointments in which he religiously believed. 
He was also known to be a fanatical prohibitionist and pa- 
cifist. But his personal virtues were such as to give him 
great strength with the plain people. He was consistent and 
unswerving in his advocacy and defense of those political 
measures which he believed to be for the common good; a 
loyal friend, a faithful husband and father, of scrupulous life 
and clean reputation, and a devout supporter of religion. 
Long after he retired from active politics he was an earnest 
protestant against the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools on the ground that it conflicted with the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation. 

He was a sincere worker for social justice and a fearless 
advocate of the rights of the under dog in the modern indus- 
trial system. While none of the progressive legislation ef- 
fected bore his name, a review of successful reforms advo- 
cated by Mr. Bryan from 1900 to 1918 entitles him to be con- 
sidered as a constructive reformer. Among these may be 
named the differential taxation of incomes; election of U. S. 
Senators by popular vote; nomination by state primary; pub- 
licity of newspaper ownership; the creation of a department 
of labor; National Prohibition; and many measures of anti- 
trust legislation aimed at the curbing of monopoly. His fa- 
vorite financial nostrum—the free coinage of silver and gold 
at ratio of 16 to 1—had been thrice impressively repudiated. 
But as a protagonist of the quantitative theory of money he 
had built up a following on economic and financial questions 
which could not wisely be ignored—especially by an admin- 
istration committed to a sweeping revision of the Banking 
and Currency Laws. 

Mr. Bryan had thrice been defeated for president, but had 
each time received a larger popular vote than had been east 


2The actual figures were Bryan, 1896,—6,491,000; 1900,—6,503,000; 
1908,—6,393,000; Wilson, 1912,—6,286,000. 
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for Mr. Wilson when elected in 1912.2. His political strength 
lay chiefly west of the Mississippi—the territory about which 
Gov. Wilson had been at the greatest pains in his preconven- 
tion campaign. In the colloquial phrase of the day he was 
“wished on Wilson’’ by the logic of the situation, and even 
the opposite political party made only a perfunctory outcry. 

Although therefore, Mr. Bryan did not add greatly to the 
distinction of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, his selection (for the 
reasons above named and others which later developed) was 
probably the shrewdest political move of Mr. Wilson’s life. 
Mr. Bryan’s following was a very docile one; therefore, Mr. 
Wilson could sway that following to the support of his own 
policies if he could handle Bryan. And the President felt 
confident that he could—a confidence which later events 
justified. 

As a Cabinet member there was little reason to expect that 
he would make a brilliant record. He was almost without 
experience in administrative or executive capacities. Es- 
pecially as Secretary of State, where a knowledge of prece- 
dent and form is vital, he seemed out of place. Under him 
the business of the Department fell into disorder. Foreign 
ministers found it impossible to obtain replies to their com- 
munications. It was charged that confidential information 
was given to the press to the confusion and humiliation of 
our agents abroad.* His refusal to protect American in- 
terests outside the boundaries of the United States was 
carried to extremes, which made the foreign policy of the 
Administration ridiculous. That which caused most em- 
barrassment to friends of the Administration, however, was 
his theory and practice in appointments. 

At the outset Mr. Wilson had reserved to himself the choice 
of the most important ambassadors; and these were almost 
without exception men of character, ability and attainment. 
Thus it resulted that at the outbreak of the European war 
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the nation was well represented in Great Britain, Germany, 
Holland, France, Austria, Belgium, Turkey and Italy. 

But the minor diplomatic appointments were apparently 
turned over to Mr. Bryan, and the fears of his influence in 
this field were amply justified. Especially was this true in 
the South and Central American services, the personnel of 
which had been gradually improving ever since Harrison’s 
administration. Under Bryan the scandals became so great 
that little serious defense was attempted. 

Two illustrations will suffice as to his conception of the 
proper political use of the diplomatic service. The ambas- 
sadorship at St. Petersburg was offered to Henry M. Pindell, 
a reputable but little known citizen of Peoria, Ill., in letters 
from Senator Lewis excerpts from which follow. 

Senator Lewis to Mr. Pindell, Aug. 15, 1913. 


“The idea of Secretary Bryan is that if you would accept the 
place of ambassador to St. Petersburg and all the honor which goes 
with the position, you could resign in a year—say Oct. 1914—. 
There will be no treaties to adjudicate and no political affairs to 
bother with, for the administration will see to that for a year. And 
you would not be tied to St. Petersburg but would have trips to 
Berlin and Vienna and the other capitals of Europe and all the 
attendant delights which go with such trips. . . . I think you have 
a little daughter. Think what it would mean to her all the remain- 
der of her life to say that her father had been Minister to Russia, 
and of all the honor and prestige that will go with it up to the 
third and fourth generation.” 


Senator Lewis to Pindell, Sept. 5, 1913. 


“Tf you will accept the position for a year kindly wire me at 
once. ... No diplomatic matters will be taken up during your 
service. ... But if you accept the position it must be with the un- 
derstanding that you will resign Oct. 1, 1914.” 


The publication of these letters caused an acrid discussion 
in the course of which Mr. Bryan and Senator Lewis endeay- 
ored to extricate themselves from an embarrassing situation. 
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Since however, neither the letters nor the essential facts 
could be denied, they met with indifferent success. The case 
hung fire until Jan. 1914, when Mr. Pindell relieved the ad- 
ministration of further embarrassment by peremptorily de- 
clining the post.* 


Another instance of Mr. Bryan’s office broking proclivities 
came to light about a year later through an investigation of 
our administration of San Dominican finances. According 
to the leading administration organ the investigation was 
ordered by the President over the head of Mr. Bryan. A 
scandal had arisen out of the record of one W. W. Vick, 
American Receiver of Dominican customs, who had succeeded 
Mr. W. E. Pulliam (himself a Democrat), in that po- 
sition. An excerpt from Pulliam’s testimony will be 
illuminative. 


“It shows to what degradation our foreign service has been 
brought. . . . For eight years, since the inception of our treaty ar- 
rangement with San Domingo, the American collection of Domini- 
can Customs was conducted without politics and without a breath 
of scandal. All this was changed when Mr. Bryan took office.” 


The details of the investigation are not essential to us; but 
in the course of the inquiry a letter from Secretary Bryan to 
Collector Vick became public, which brought down upon the 
former almost universal condemnation. The letter read in 
part: 


“Now that you have arrived and are acquainting yourself with the 
situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your dis- 
posal, with which to reward deserving Democrats. Whenever you 
desire a suggestion from me in regard to a man for any place there 
call on me. 


4See “North American Review,” December, 1913, March 1914. The 
phrases underscored become tragically absurd when the events of 
August and September 1914 are recalled. 
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“You have had enough experience in politics to know how valu- 
able workers are when the campaign is on; and how difficult it is 
to find rewards for all the deserving. . .. Let me know what is 
requisite, together with the salary, and when appointments are 
likely to be made.” ® 


Frequent exposures of such conceptions of the public serv- 
ice, and criticism from the press regardless of party lines, 
caused Mr. Bryan’s influence to decline rapidly from the first. 
The injury to the President was less than at first thought 
would appear likely. For the country realized that Mr. Bry- 
an’s appointment had been inevitable, and although political 
opponents in and out of Congress made all the capital they 
could out of the conduct of the State Department, the aver- 
age voter understood the President’s situation well enough, 
and was not disposed to be unduly critical. The popular ex- 
pectation, moreover, was that Mr. Wilson would find some 
way of disposing of Mr. Bryan before long. 

Another matter tended greatly to discredit Bryan with 
intelligent people. He had for years added materially to his 
income by lecturing before Chautauqua Associations, which 
offered a heterogeneous program of amusement instruction 
and diversion. Shortly after taking office in 19138, Mr. Bryan 
announced that he proposed continuing his lectures. The 
reason given by himself and his friends was that his salary 
as Secretary was insufficient and he found it necessary to 
supplement it. His official position of course added much 
to his ‘‘drawing’’ value, and hence to his earning power. 

In defense of Mr. Bryan it was urged that members of 
both Houses of Congress had always been at liberty to prac- 
tice law during their official terms, and that his educational 
activities were not different in principle. The consensus of 
opinion, however, did not favor this view. The Secretary 
of State occupied an official position second only to that of 
the President, and his influence was more than ordinarily de- 


5See “Sun” and “World” (N. Y.) Jan. 15-21, 1915. 
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pendent upon the dignity with which that position was sus- 
tained. The appearance of Mr. Bryan among a troop of itin- 
erant entertainers could not compare in dignity with the ap- 
pearance of counsel before a court. But he was a true and 
thorough democrat. A large part of his strength had lain 
in the people’s conviction that he was of them and with them. 
Mr. Bryan was the average man made articulate. He did 
not consider that as Secretary he was restricted by propri- 
eties that did not apply to Bryan the citizen. The President 
for his own wise purposes made no objection and Mr. Bryan 
lectured industriously. 

That these outside activities interfered with his official use- 
fulness may be gleaned from Ambassador Page’s letters; in 
which he not only refers wearily to Mr. Bryan being away 
lecturing, but deplores the impossibility of doing business 
with the State Department. Hence Mr. Page formed the 
habit of going to the President himself, either directly or 
through Col. E. M. House, whenever matters of serious mo- 
ment were afoot. There were more violent arraignments of 
Mr. Bryan’s conduct of affairs, but none more illuminative 
of the situation than may be found in Mr. Page’s letters to 
Col. House. 

Through all these squalls and tempests, President Wilson 
maintained his composure and bided his time; acting as his 
own minister of State in important matters and speaking 
highly of Mr. Bryan’s character and purposes when he spoke 
at all. That he was indifferent to the behavior of his Sece- 
retary is not to be believed, for in matters official Mr. Wil- 
son’s taste was usually unexceptionable; and he was unbend- 
ing in his regard for the dignity of high office. But so adroit 
and watchful a politician could hardly be oblivious of the 
injury which Mr. Bryan’s influence and prestige were suf- 
fering from the popular distrust of his competence, his open 
spoils hunting, and his deficient sense of what was due his 
official position. Nevertheless the President held his peace, 
so far as the public knew. 
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In the matter of national defense, always important but 
then a burning question, Mr. Bryan’s views were strongly 
suggestive of that eminent statesman the Honorable Jeffer- 
son Brick. His mind had never graduated from the battles 
of Lexington and Concord. In a public speech he had stated 
that there was no danger of attack, but in case our national 
safety were imperilled, ‘“‘one million patriots would spring 
to arms between sunrise and sunset.’’ To a mind like this it 
was useless to suggest that there were no arms to spring to; 
that it would take many, many months to produce them; and 
that untrained patriots, after the arms had been produced 
and ‘‘sprung to,’’ would be able to use them only after 
months of drill and discipline. When Mr. Bryan began to 
soar no such difficulties could limit his flight. 

Before he had been in office two years, he had almost 
ceased to be regarded seriously. Minstrel men made conun- 
drums about him, such as, ‘‘What are the three funniest 
words in the language?’’ Answer, ‘‘William Jennings 
Bryan.’’ While pictures of the President and other high 
dignitaries, when thrown on the cinema screen, were greeted 
with applause, the countenance of the chief cabinet officer 
was received with laughter. In grave raillery Col. Harvey 
protested against the epithet ‘‘chump”’’ being applied to the 
Secretary of State. ‘‘For,’’ said the Colonel (referring to 
Bryan’s well known teetotalism), ‘‘a chump has been defined 
as a large, solemn ass who opens wine!’’ ® 

Such was Mr. Bryan’s political situation when in the 
spring of 1915, questions arising out of the European strug- 
gle became so acute as to threaten immediate war with 
Germany. 

The treatment of our commerce by Great Britain was such 
as inevitably to cause irritation; and as early as February 
the German policy had foreshadowed the belligerency of the 
United States. The President had promptly taken a strong 
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stand after Germany’s ‘‘war zone’’ proclamation (Feb. 4), 
declaring that the U. S. Government would hold Germany 
to ‘‘strict accountability’? for any invasion of American 
rights,—a statement as strong as the proprieties of diplo- 
macy permitted. It was an open secret that this matter was 
being handled by the President in person. 

During the early months of 1915, the policy which Mr. 
Bryan was known to favor was so little assertive of the na- 
tional spirit as to be obnoxious to nearly every one save the 
pro-Germans and pacifists,—who, by the way, throughout the 
war were usually in agreement as to policies; however their 
motives might differ. Bryan’s theory in brief was that Amer- 
icans who traveled on ships under belligerent flags volunta- 
rily took risks for which they could not expect the Govern- 
ment to accept responsibility.” It was known that Mr. Wil- 
son, while anxious to avoid war, did not endorse this view, 
and had never expressed approval of such a doctrine. This 
strengthened the President’s hands and probably cost Mr. 
Bryan more in influence than-all previous happenings since he 
took office. 

He had signed the first ‘‘Lusitania’’ note, which, again, 
was known to be from Mr. Wilson’s pen. The brutality of 
this affair would have awakened widespread war spirit, even 
had no American lives been lost, but the death of over one 
hundred of our citizens fanned the popular excitement to 
fever heat. 

When the President appeared or spoke in public, he was 
greeted with roars of applause and encouragement. Party 
clamor was stilled and the leaders and press of both political 
faiths vied with each other in assurance to the President that 
the country would back him in whatever course of action he 
decided upon. The only type of action unpopular at that 
time was the one popularly associated with the name of Mr. 
Bryan i. e., inaction; and the popular enthusiasm drew a sharp 
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distinction between the President and his chief officer. Ger- 
many’s unsatisfactory and almost contemptuous answer (May 
30th) to the President’s protest of May 18th did not tend to 
allay sentiment or popularize Mr. Bryan’s pacifist ideas. 

On June 8th it was suddenly announced that Mr. Bryan 
had thrown down his portfolio owing to a difference of opin- 
ion between himself and the President on the reply (pre- 
pared by the latter) to Germany’s note. Mr. Bryan felt 
that the communication committed the United States to a 
position which must eventually bring us into the war, and to 
such a result he was opposed under any and all circum- 
stances, regardless of provocation. He therefore definitely 
refused to affix his signature to the document and resigned. 

Whatever influences led up to this culmination, it is clear 
now that Mr. Bryan’s retirement came at a juncture for the 
President most fortunate; and for Mr. Bryan most ecalam- 
itous. If the former had been wishing to get Mr. Bryan off 
the back of the Administration, the gods had been most kind 
to him. 

Ever since 1896 Bryan as the recognized Democratic 
leader, had been going up and down the land, telling what he 
would do if entrusted with the executive power. Now in two 
years incumbency of the second position of influence in our 
Government, he had succeeded in making of himself and his 
office, a sorry spectacle at home and a laughing stock abroad. 
He had exhibited incapacity as an administrator; his de- 
partment was hardly functioning, some of his actions had 
marked him as deficient in the sense of either personal dig- 
nity or official propriety. His conception of the use of the 
appointing power was thirty years behind the times. 

To him, rightly or wrongly, was ascribed the chief respon- 
sibility for the vacillating ineptitude of the Mexican policy; 
and since the European outbreak his sentiments had been of- 
fensive to an increasing body of opinion. Now, in the midst 
of appalling crisis he had disclosed the divided counsels of 
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the Administration in such a way as to give aid and comfort 
to the assailants of American rights. 

At this point the President, to use a familiar idiom, ap- 
peared to have Mr. Bryan exactly where he wanted him. 
The policies for the success of which his influence had been 
required had been translated into law with general acclaim, 
and the President very properly had received the credit. 
Bryan’s weaknesses had been shown not by his eritics, but 
by himself. The President, fully aware of his subordinate’s 
waning popularity, had sagaciously refused publicly to an- 
tagonize him until now. But with an issue on which he was 
assured the support of public opinion and an almost unan- 
imous press, the President acted. Even then he made no 
attack on Mr. Bryan. It is difficult to say whether the letter 
of resignation or the President’s acceptance of it contained 
the more moving expressions of affectionate regret. An im- 
pressive parting was staged in which each invoked the divine 
blessing on the other and paid tribute to his high purpose 
and lofty patriotism. The President had not dismissed the 
Secretary,—the latter had merely withdrawn upon a question 
of conscience. By the practice of a kind of political jiu- 
jitsu the matter had been so engineered that Mr. Bryan elimi- 
nated himself. And at the moment when William Jennings 
Bryan turned his steps from the White House, the mantle of 
undisputed party leadership which he had worn for nearly 
twenty years, fell upon the shoulders of Woodrow Wilson. 

It was frankly asserted by Mr. Bryan that the ‘‘note’’ ac- 
tually sent to Germany was considerably milder in tone than 
the one over which he and the President parted company. 
The public was certainly surprised, when the document was 
published, that the Secretary, who had signed the much more 
decided note of May 14th, should have balked at the one sent 
on June 9th. But as Mr. Bryan admitted that he would not 
have signed the note as sent, he received no public sympathy. 

Amid loud applause from the pro-German press, here and 
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overseas, Mr. Bryan announced that he would lead a cam- 
paign for a reversal of the President’s policy towards Ger- 
many, and (especially) for making effective the sentiment 
against the export of munitions to the entente allies. He 
made some speeches and had large audiences; but the sup- 
port of the pro-Germans was fatal to him. A report that he 
had secretly given unauthorized assurances to the Austrian 
Ambassador reflecting on the sincerity of the American posi- 
tion, fairly put the sun of Bryan below the horizon. His 
peace campaign made no impression. At the Democratic 
convention of 1916 which renominated Wilson, he was a neg- 
ligible figure. In the victorious campaign which followed, 
he was hardly heard of. When in 1917 he headed a delega- 
tion to protest against the bill which Wilson favored for the 
arming of American merchantmen, the bill became a law, 
passing the House by a vote of 403 to 13. At the Democratic 
Convention of 1920 he was not seriously considered either as 
a candidate or an adviser. 

In an editorial under date of June 9, 1915 the ‘‘New York 
Times’’ justly and prophetically said, ‘‘He was invited into 
the Cabinet for purely political reasons; he goes out in a 
manner which makes it impossible that he should derive 
political advantage from it.’’ 

The editor was right. As events swiftly succeeded each 
other, it became increasingly evident that Bryan’s influence 
had faded into the merest shadow of its former self. Mr. 
Wilson’s aspiration of 1907 had at last been realized. He 
had found the ‘‘dignified and effective way’’; the victim had 
himself performed the operation. Mr. Bryan had been 
knocked into a cocked hat. 


CHAPTER XV 
LABOR UNIONS AND LEGISLATION 


CORRESPONDENCE too close between principle and practice 
eannot fairly be expected of those who must, under the lim- 
itations of popular government, choose policies which will 
achieve the best practicable results, without inviting political 
defeat. They may reasonably claim the weakness of human 
nature, and the imperfections of available instruments and 
agents as excuses for much apparent inconsistency. Partic- 
ularly does this seem true of the class struggles which have 
grown so acute during the past two decades. This should 
be borne in mind in judging certain policies of President 
Wilson which perplexed and disconcerted his supporters, and 
gave to his opponents much ground for criticism. At times 
his most devout admirers gave up in despair the task of 
justifying his apparent self-contradictions. In the end, some 
of his assailants were ready to admit that the ultimate result 
of his handling of organized labor made such inconsistencies 
appear little less than providential. 

During his whole academic career his attitude toward the 
Labor Unions was considered ‘‘conservative.’’ That is to 
say, while admitting the propriety and necessity of Labor 
organizations he was more inclined to dwell upon the abuses 
than upon the benefits of the Unions. For example, in his 
address to the Princeton graduating class of 1909 he said: 


“Labor is standarized by the trades union and this is the standard 
to which it is made to conform. No one is suffered to do more than 
the average workman can do. The labor of America is rapidly be- 
coming unprofitable under its present regulation, by those who have 
determined to reduce it to a minimum.” 


As to legiskation favoring any one class at the expense 
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of others, his position had been consistent. That position was 
tersely defined in his tariff message of 1913, when he said: 
“CWe must abolish everything that bears even the semblance 
of privilege.’’ His utterances against class legislation had 
been as vigorous as those which had proceeded from any 
Presidential candidate. 

For a full decade before 1913 the trend of public senti- 
ment had been one of increasing sympathy with the wage 
earner. Denial, either theoretical or practical, of the right 
of collective bargaining had steadily waned. In 1912 such 
an affair as the ‘‘Homestead Strike’’ of 1892 would have 
roused a sentiment which would have brought immediate 
government intervention. 

But, with the growth of that influence, which sprang from 
public sympathy, the more powerful unions had come to 
claim the position of a privileged class. They openly claimed 
special exemption from all laws which might hamper them 
in their contests with their employers. The use of the in- 
junction against labor unions had been persistently fought 
ever since 1896, when one of Mr. Bryan’s shibboleths had 
been ‘‘Down with government by injunction.’’ Certain 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law of 1890 were par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the unions. While that bill was under 
discussion, an amendment had been proposed, specifically 
exempting farmers organizations and labor unions as to 
those provisions of the Act which restricted ‘‘combinations 
in restraint of trade.’? This amendment was fully debated 
and finally rejected as class legislation. In a test case 
(known as the Danbury Hat Case) involving the question of 
the legality of the ‘‘secondary boycott,’’ the Supreme Court 
of the United States had decided that labor unions were fully 
subject to the provisions of the Sherman Act. 

In the last days of the Taft Administration the ‘‘Sundry 
Civil’’ appropriations bill was passed and presented to the 
President for his signature. The bill appropriated $300,000 
for the enforcement of the anti-trust laws, but carried a 
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“‘rider’’ stipulating that no part of the money thus appro- 
priated should be spent in the prosecution of trade unions or 
farmers associations. On March 4, 1913, President Taft 
vetoed this bill in a forceful message. The gist of his ob- 
jection was contained in the following paragraph. 


“This provision is class legislation of the most vicious sort. If 
it had been enacted as substantive law and not merely as a qualifi- 
cation in the use of moneys, appropriated for the enforcement of 
law, no one, I take it, would doubt its unconstitutionality.” 


On the same date, Mr. Wilson was inaugurated. 

About a month later it was reported from Washington 
that President Wilson had sent for the chairmen of the ap- 
propriations committees of both houses, and suggested that 
the bill recently vetoed be reintroduced. This was accom- 
panied by the statement that the President did not believe 
that the anti-trust law should be enforced against trade 
unionists or farmers.t. The bill was reintroduced on April 
14th. It was fully debated in both houses. It was cham- 
pioned by many administration Senators and Representa- 
tives. The ‘‘rider’’ was discussed at length. Its purpose 
was frankly expressed by Senator Hughes (Dem.) of New 
Jersey, who stated that to strike out the ‘‘rider’’ would be 
to say that the Senate opposed discrimination as between 
capital and labor. He should therefore wish it retained. 
Admitting that in his judgment it was class legislation, he 
said: 

“T will close by saying that I trust the time is not far distant 
when an opportunity will be given to the Senate to pass upon this 
question—not as a few lines appearing in the middle of an appro- 
priation bill, but as a substantive proposition.” 


There ensued a widespread protest from the Press, from 
Chambers of Commerce, and commercial organizations as 
well as from individuals. 


1“New York Times.” April, 13, 1913. 
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It was known that some of the Democratic leaders were 
urging the President to cast his influence against the 
‘‘rider’’; offering their utmost efforts to defeat the bill if 
the President would lend his approval. But Mr. Wilsov 
was silent. The bill, labeled as an Administration meas- 
ure, passed both houses and went to the White House for 
signature. 

The clamor against the ‘‘rider’’ was then renewed; and 
much political capital was made of the dominant party’s 
pre-election slogan of ‘‘equal rights for all; special privi- 
leges for none.’’ 

The opposition was not confined to party lines. The ‘‘New 
York Times’’ said editorially, ‘‘President Wilson’s signature 
to such a measure would be a shock to his most earnest sup- 
porters and to the country. We do not believe that he is 
capable of such an act.’’ Again the same friendly journal 
said, ‘‘Each day brings a fresh and worse justification of 
the President’s declared intention to sign a bill conferring 
a privilege against prosecution for crime. ... How much 
more respected would the President be—how much stronger 
with the country—if he should veto the bill like a man as 
Taft did.’’? 

George F. Edmunds, the venerable ex-Senator from Ver- 
mont,—the author of the so-called Sherman Act, wired to 
President Wilson that the framers of the law had con- 
sidered and rejected the very provision in dispute and urged 
him to veto the bill. 

On June 23, 1913 President Wilson signed the bill. In 
an attached memorandum the President made the following 
statement : 


‘ 


“If I could have separated from the rest of the bill, the item 
which authorized the expenditure by the Department of Justice of 
a special sum of $300,000 for the proseeution of violations of the 
anti-trust law, I would have vetoed that item because it places upon 


2Idem, May, 15, 1913. 
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the expenditures a limitation which, in my opinion, is unjustified 
in character and in principle. But I could not separate it.” 


The glaring inconsistencies of Mr. Wilson’s position at 
all stages of this matter, need not be accentuated. The ef- 
fect was to confuse his friends and reinforce his critics. 
This was not the first occasion in his life, either academic 
or political, in which he had made a sudden volte-face, 
ethically inexplicable. In politics as in religion, sudden 
conversions are always suspicious. Inconsistency does not 
invite confidence. As a great publicist has said: 


“With the great mass of mankind the test of integrity in public 
men is consistency. This test, though very defective, is perhaps 
the best that any except very acute or very near observers are 
capable of applying.” 


On reviewing this particular matter one is at a loss to 
decide which of the qualities disclosed should be most ad- 
mired—the President’s audacity in promoting the measure, 
or his steady nerve in justifying and signing it. But Mr. 
Wilson always depended largely on his powers of persua- 
sion. Some years later an observer at Paris wrote (speak- 
ing of his persuasive power) : 


“That power enables him to say one thing, do another, describe 
the act as conforming to the idea, and with act and idea in direct 
contradiction to each other, convince the people, not only that he 
has been consistent throughout, but that his act cannot be altered 
without peril to the nation and to the world. We do not know 
which Mr. Wilson to follow—the Mr. Wilson who says he will not 
do a thing, or the Mr. Wilson who does that precise thing.” § 


In the ease of the ‘‘Sundry Civil Rider,’’ however, he 
failed even to convince his supporters. His enemies made 
the most of it. His friends simply classed it among his 


8 Chicago Tribune, July 31, 1919. 
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mistakes. The most specious excuse was that the President 
had committed himself to the bill before grasping the sig- 
nificance of the ‘‘rider.’’ But it is unnecessary to go into 
the pros and cons of this particular matter. They may be 
interpreted either by the prejudices of the observer, or by 
the light of the President’s subsequent record. But it is 
germane to quote the editorial comment of a loyal organ 
upon the statement that the Sundry Civil Bill was signed, 
not on its merits but because of Mr. Wilson’s promise before 
he grasped its significance. 


“The President’s official oath is in conflict with his personal en- 
gagement—and he gives priority to that engagement.” 4 


Many friends had warned the President that he was in- 
viting trouble by signing the Sundry Civil Bill. These 
warnings were justified. A year later (April 30, 1914), 
the President of the American Federation of Labor, accom- 
panied by four members of Congress, waited upon the Pres- 
ident. They demanded that certain anti-trust legislation 
then pending be so amended as to protect organized labor 
from the process of law known as ‘‘injunction,’’ and that 
labor be entirely exempted from the classes of interstate 
business coming within the provisions of the Sherman Law. 
The moment was well chosen. The Congressional elections 
of 1914 were impending, and these were to register the first 
popular judgment upon the administration. 

A war with ‘‘organized labor’’ at such a juncture might 
be disastrous. But it was authoritatively announced that 
the President would refuse to accede, and was prepared to 
carry the question to Congress and, if necessary, to the 
country. 

But the unions were insistent. They had strong friends 
in Congress. Great pressure was applied to the President. 
The issue was finally fought out in the ‘‘Clayton Bill,’’ 


4“New York Times,” June 2, 1913, 
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an Administration measure aimed at the curbing of 
monopolies. 

Public sentiment had been greatly roused by astounding 
revelations regarding the wrecking of the New Haven Rail- 
road—a piece of ‘‘high eS worthy of the days of the 
ee Fiske régime. 

he ‘‘Clayton Bill’’ reflected the public reaction to these 
ee and most of its provisions attracted a prepon- 
derance of popular support. To protect the labor unions 
against the provisions of this act, and to secure to them the 
status which they had sought for twenty years, their represen- 
tatives demanded the insertion of a clause definitely exempt- 
ing them from the provisions of the new law. One formula 
after another was tried, and under the sustained pressure 
the President at last appeared to weaken. A labor clause 
was framed which the President agreed to accept and this 
was incorporated in the Clayton Act as finally enacted into 
law. After providing that nothing in the anti-trust laws 
should be construed to forbid the existence and operations 
of ‘‘unions and associations,’’ the clause proceeded: 


“Nor shall such organizations, orders or associations, or the 
members thereof be held or construed illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies under the anti-trust laws.” 


In the acceptance of this formula it was apparent that 
each side thought that it was fooling the other. The la- 
borites seemed to accept it under the conviction that it 
inhibited the enjoining of labor unions under all circum- 
stances. The Administration Democrats were reported to 
have accepted President Wilson’s assurance that it meant 
nothing in particular.® Others probably comforted them- 
selves by hoping that the courts would overrule it. From 
the daily news columns and comments of the period it is 
evident that there was wide diversity of opinion as to this 
provision of the Clayton Bill. 


5 See editorial in “N. Y. Times” October 11, 1914. 
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Whatever the force of this formula, there can be no doubt 
that it convinced the unions that they could ‘‘bulldoze’’ the 
Administration. To the friends of the President his action 
in this matter was as inexplicable as his signing of the Sun- 
dry Civil Bill of the previous year. Even newspapers which 
had forborne comment on the ‘‘rider’’ of 19138, openly 
balked at the labor clauses of the Clayton Bill. 

Furthermore, the General Appropriations bill of this ses- 
sion contained a provision that no portion of the sums allotted 
to enforce anti-trust laws should be used for the prosecution 
of labor unions. Thus one pretext under which the Sundry 
Civil ‘‘rider’’ had been ‘accepted—that there were other 
funds available for the purpose—was cut from under the 
President’s feet. 

The effect of Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward labor up to this 
point was twofold. In the first place it gave him, in Union 
circles, the reputation of a ‘‘friend of labor,’’ deserving of 
political support. In the second, it showed pretty clearly 
that in the face of threats from ‘‘organized labor’’ he would 
maintain (to put it mildly) an ‘‘open mind”’ both as to prin- 
ciples and policy. 

Thus was paved the way for the coup of the four Rail- 
road Brotherhoods on the eve of the Presidential election 
of 1916. From the Brotherhoods’ point of view it was the 
psychological moment. Railways were congested with the 
extraordinary traffic of war time. Every department of 
industry was profiteering to the limit of opportunity; the 
public knew that a general railway strike would mean wide- 
spread calamity; the Unions had never been so powerful 
industrially and politically; the President had an ‘‘open 
mind’’ and was a candidate for reélection. Similarly 
placed, would any organization in the land have forborne 
to use its power? 

The demands of the Brotherhoods were presented to the 
railways on May 31st and two months of discussion had 
failed to produce an agreement. The railroads desired ar- 
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bitration. The Unions would arbitrate all points at issue 
save one—that which reduced the hours of work without 
reduction of pay. This by a deft application of the phrase 
became known as the ‘‘eight hour day’’—a term misleading 
without explanation. One commentator explained the ques- 
tion as being simply this—shall twelve hours pay for ten 
hours work constitute an eight hour day ? 

On this so-called ‘‘eight hour’’ question the men were ob- 
durate, and the President attempted mediation. 

The first announcement from the White House was that 
the President felt the burden of concession to lie upon the 
railways. The next was that the eight hour day had ‘‘the 
sanction of the judgment of society’’; Mr. Wilson therefore 
did not consider it an arbitrable point. He met in confer 
ence with the railway heads in a vain attempt to induce 
them to make this concession. They were willing to arbi- 
trate but declined to surrender. 

The President therefore addressed Congress recounting 
his efforts to settle the dispute and recommending legisla- 
tion which would secure to the men the main points at issue. - 
The gist of this address was to the effect that while he 
yielded to no man in adherence to the principles of arbitra- 
tion, the country had been caught unprepared, and he saw 
no way of preventing wide-spread calamity except by meet- 
ing the demands of the Unions. Upon the announcement 
that a ‘‘strike order’’ had already been issued to take effect 
Sept. 4th unless previously revoked, a bill was hastily drafted 
by the President conceding the ‘‘eight hour day’’ and pro- 
viding for investigation of the other points in dispute. 
This bill (known as the ‘‘Adamson Bill’’), was introduced 
in the House on August 30th, and there passed September 
1st by a vote of 239 to 56. The Senate acquiesced on Sep- 
tember 2nd, 43 to 28. Two Democrats in each House voted 
in the negative. 

The Bill was signed late on Sept. 3rd, and the strike order 
immediately cancelled. 
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On the following day, Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, issued an appeal to Union 
Labor to support President Wilson and his policies at the 
ensuing election. 

The effect of this affair was very depressing to many of 
the President’s most devoted supporters. From the news- 
paper correspondent at Washington who was popularly sup- 
posed to be closest to Mr. Wilson came this comment. 


“Wholly aside from the veiled accusations that the espousal of 
the Brotherhood’s side of the Railroad controversy by the President 
was premeditated, that the whole conflict was staged to take place 
on the eve of a Presidential election; that the statement of Samuel 
Gompers ... is evidence that the men knew in advance what to 
expect; the fact remains that as a whole Congress was dazed by the 
political possibilities. ... They simply figured out the equation 
on the basis of votes and concluded that in view of the support 
of the President they could best take a chance on the silent 
majority.” © 


Whether or not these intimations of the ‘‘Evening Post’’ 
correspondent were well founded, there is little doubt that 
the Adamson Bill was the influence that carried the state 
of Ohio for Wilson and Marshall, and came near carrying 
Indiana. The shrewdness of Mr. Wilson’s action in this 
juncture becomes obvious when it is considered that without 
the electoral votes of Ohio the Democratic ticket would have 
been decisively defeated in November 1916. 

It was easy then and it is easy now to condemn the Pres- 
ident’s influence and action in the settlement of this dispute. 
If he bartered legislation for political support he did a 
great wrong, but such motives and actions are not lightly 
to be imputed to the head of’a great nation. Apart from 
this it must be remembered that the crisis was an appalling 
one. The probable effects of a prolonged general railway 
strike at that juncture were immeasurable. Transportation 


6 David Lawrence in “New York Evening Post.” 
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was already overtaxed and in confusion on account of the 
unprecedented volume of traffic. A general strike would 
have brought the industries of the large centers to an im- 
mediate standstill, thrown hundreds of thousands out of 
employment, and not improbably caused extensive bread 
riots and a carnival of crimes. of violence. As one com- 
mentator put it, ‘‘Only the rich would be able to eat.’’ 

More than that it would at once have stopped the over- 
seas movement of American supplies to the hard pressed 
Entente armies and peoples who were known to be in sore 
military straits. With the disorganization which would 
have extended over many months, it might ultimately have 
meant a German victory in the great war, before American 
aid could have reached France. That result was narrowly 
escaped without the additional confusion which a prolonged 
strike in 1916 would have produced in 1917. 

This angle of the subject was apparently not considered 
by the President; or at least was probably not a great fac- 
tor in his decision. For there is conclusive evidence that 
at this time and for months afterward he personally had 
no preference for the cause of the Entente over that of the 
Central Powers.” 

But the home possibilities were quite serious enough to 
shake the courage of a strong man; and Mr. Wilson seems 
justified in pleading that he acted according to his best 
judgment in choosing what seemed to him the lesser chain 
of evil consequences. 

The assertion that his infirmities of policy and purpose 
as to Labor Union legislation in 1913 and 1914 invited or 
even directly caused the crisis of 1916 is more difficult to 
answer. From the time of the ‘‘Sundry Civil’’ rider the 
Unions must have known that the President feared them 
and, being only human, acted in the light of that conviction. 
Thus when the opportune moment came they were able to 


? See Chapter XVIII. 
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work their will through him and by the votes of panic 
stricken Congressmen. 

Wilson’s leadership in these matters was regarded by his 
friends and supporters with more concern than was any 
other part of his record in matters domestic. It is very 
notable that most of the Administration press of that period 
made no serious attempt at defense of the Adamson Bill 
but strove so far as possible to minimize Mr. Wilson’s re- 
sponsibility, and as soon as possible turn to more agreeable 
subjects. 

One result of the Adamson Bill was at the time unfore- 
seen by any one. When the President just eight months 
later called the nation to arms, he had from organized 
Labor such support as no other American could have com- 
manded,—as no other leader of any belligerent nation did 
command. Gompers, the most influential labor leader of the 
nation, was Mr. Wilson’s great reliance in averting labor 
troubles which would probably have proved disastrous. He 
early assured the President of Labor’s support, and up to 
the end was indefatigable in striving to make good his 
promise. 

An uncompromising opponent of the President (a man 
high in Republican counsels) once expressed to the writer 
the opinion that on this account alone Mr. Wilson’s re- 
election was the most fortunate possible outcome of the elec- 
tion of 1916. Although a great admirer of Hughes, his be- 
lief was that had the latter been elected, Mr. Wilson would 
have raised the anti-war sentiment of the country against 
the new administration and that Labor would have followed 
him to an extent which must have made Allied victory in the 
war impossible. 


CHAPTER XVI 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIALISM 


Tue ‘‘ship purchase”’ bill, first introduced in 1914 and 
enacted into law in 1916, was sponsored by the Wilson Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of controlling the deep sea 
freights of the world, in the interest of American producers, 
by means of government owned tonnage. In considering 
this matter, it cannot be too clearly borne in mind that the 
‘‘Shipping Board’’ experiment was not originally under- 
taken in anticipation of American participation in the war, 
nor urged as a matter of self-defense. For at the time of 
its introduction, the idea that the United States would be 
drawn into the war was pooh-poohed by the great majority 
of citizens and ridiculed by the President himself.1 When 
placed upon the calendar, its purposes as authoritatively an- 
nounced were that the government should, by purchase, 
acquire a merchant fleet, able to compete upon the high 
seas; share in the then enormously profitable freighting busi- 
ness; and protect American shippers from the exorbitant 
charges of foreign owners. The basic assumption was that 
the producer paid the cost of getting his goods to market 
—a doctrine normally sound, but obviously fallacious (so 
far as American producers were concerned) from 1915 to 
1920. 

Advocates of the bill asserted that a government owned 
merchant fleet would enhance the farm values of our crops, 
reopen American factories; prevent the control of ‘‘through 
freights’’ by railway combinations; and enable the United 
States to resume its quondam position as a leading maritime 
nation. The main argument in its favor was thus aptly 

1 Message to Congress December 7, 1914. 


2 Wilson at Indianapolis, January 8, 1915. 
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summed up by Senator Fletcher of Florida (the bill’s spon- 
sor in the Senate) when he said: 


“We must see to it that a war between other countries shall 
never again cripple our industries for lack of ships.” 


Not only did the enterprise receive powerful backing from 
President and Cabinet, and in Congress. It attracted to its 
support all the ‘‘Government Ownership”’ sentiment in the 
country; and evoked the familiar arguments of that School. 

For example, a New York paper of wide circulation said: 


“The Government ownership feature is the strongest argument 
for the bill. There can be no question that the government can 
engage in the carrying trade at a profit. And... once engaged it 
should continue in it... . When once the Government has proved 
that it can conduct its commerce better than private interests can 
conduct it, it should not surrender the business.” ® 


At Indianapolis, January 8, 1915, The President thus 
spoke of those who opposed the measure: 


“Some of them are misguided, some are blind, most of them are 
ignorant. I would rather pray for them than abuse them. . . . Do 
you know gentlemen, that the farmers of the United States. . 
eannot get any profit out of these things . . . because the whole 
profit is eaten up by the extortionate charges of ocean earriage. 
The merchants and farmers of this country must have ships to carry 
their goods, and just at this present moment there is no other 
way of getting them than through the instrumentality that is 
suggested in the Shipping Bill. ... The country is bursting its 
jacket and they are seeing to it that the jacket is not only kept tight 
but is rivetted with steel.” 


Objection came from nearly every quarter. There was 
hardly an organization of any influence in this particular 
field which did not protest. With individuals it was much 


“New York Journal,” January 16, 1915. 
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the same. There was a chorus of remonstrance and warn- 
ing. The attitude of the executive provoked a party revolt 
in the Senate which eventually prevented passage in 1915 
despite the cracking of the party whip. The ‘‘New York 
Times’’ (Dem.) said editorially Feb. 9, 1915: 


“Politically it has not a leg to stand on. The bill does not come 
from the people and has no claim to be referred to the people, 
by any of its sponsors from the President down. Parties make, or 
should make policies, not Presidents. Policies thus made have a 
capacity for unmaking Presidents.” 


Again as the argument was plainly going against the 
bill, the same paper remarked, Feb. 5, 1915: 


“The worst argument may not yet have been made for the 
Government Shipping Bill, but almost the worst is that it is neces- 
sary to pass it because there is no other suggestion.” 4 


And again when the President decided not to call a special 
session to pass the bill: 


“He has acquired at last the capacity to accept facts. That lack 
has been one of the most serious defects of his character as a 
statesman.” 


The arguments against the bill were the familiar ones 
against Government ownership, but unnecessary to detail 
here. It will be enough to say that many of them forecast 
such a situation as has confronted the Shipping Board fleet 
ever since 1920. 

President Wilson put all the influence of his official posi- 
tion behind this legislation. It was, from the first, labeled 
as an Administration measure. And the bill was in itself 
a striking example of the President’s weakness in matters 
of detail. 


4Compare Note 4 Chap. IV. 
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Clearly the prompt establishment of a merchant fleet was 
only possible by the purchase of ships already afloat or near 
completion. But the transfer of such ships to government 
ownership would not add a ton to the world’s sea-transport 
facilities. What was needed was more tonnage—not a 
change of owners. Another weak spot was that there was 
almost no tonnage for sale. The shipping of the Central 
Powers was interned. The transfer of Entente ships to 
foreign flags was not permitted. Neutral ship-owners, who 
were making profits from operation far in excess of their 
wildest dreams, had no desire to sell. Foreign builders were 
contracted forward for a year or more, and American facili- 
ties, beyond a few active yards (also engaged for months 
ahead), would have to be created. 

Hence it appeared more than likely that should the bill 
be promptly passed, the war might be over, and freights 
at a non-paying level before any material progress with the 
fleet had been made. 

These very practical objections were at first met by the 
naive proposal to buy the German and Austrian ships, in- 
terned in American harbors. This was put forward on the 
assumption that the transfer to American registry would 
make the vessels immune from attacks by Entente cruisers. 
But that Britain and France would acquiesce in a policy 
which would partly neutralize the Entente’s sea superior- 
ity over its enemies was a most unlikely theory. If they 
did not recognize the transfer of flag, the ships would 
be no safer on the high seas than before. Even while the 
bill was in its early stages a foretaste of this dilemma was 
given by the case of the ‘‘Dacia,’’ a German ship purchased 
and placed under American registry. England flatly de- 
clined to recognize the change of flag as valid, when made 
during hostilities.’ 

This situation seemed to come upon the supporters of the 


5 An excellent résumé of this discussion may be found in the “New 
York Sun” of January 21, 1915, in a letter signed “Broad Street.” 
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“Ship Purchase”’ bill, as a shock. Why a ‘‘Ship Purchase’”’ 
bill if there were no ships which could safely be purchased? 
Why risk hostilities with the Entente for the sake of an 
experiment? These were questions hard to answer. In 
commenting on the ‘‘Dacia,’’? a leading Administration 
organ remarked editorially: 


“The bearing of the case on the proposal to establish a govern- 
ment owned Merchant Marine... goes to the heart of the Ad- 
ministration Shipping Bill.” ® 


In view of the subsequent history of this undertaking, 
it is interesting to note that it was originally proposed to 
accomplish the large aims of the bill—a virtual regulation 
of deep-sea freights—with a capital investment limited to 
$30,000,000. At the time the bill actually passed this 
sum would have bought about twenty medium sized 
freighters. 

The original bill was only defeated in the sixty-third 
Congress by a Senate filibuster. The whole power of the 
Administration was behind it, and it was admitted that it 
would be passed if allowed to come to a vote. In view of the 
grave risks involved in acquiring tonnage by the proposed 
methods, the failure of the bill to pass was received with 
a feeling of relief by a large minority in Congress, and an 
influential and intelligent section of public opinion. 

Although for the time sidetracked, the proposal came up 
again during the sixty-fourth Congress, by which it was 
passed, and eventually signed by the President on Sept. 7, 
1916. 

The bill in its final form, differed in some respects from 
the original. In view of the revelations of the debate, the 
capital investment was raised to $50,000,000, provisions 
were included to admit foreign built ships to our coastwise 
trade, and it was recognized that there would have to be an 


6“New York Evening Post” January 20, 1915, 
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extensive program of construction since the mere change of 
registry could in no way increase the tonnage available to 
commerce. A day or two after the bill was signed, the Sec- 
retary of Navy, speaking in Maine announced that ‘‘Mr. 
Wilson’s policy had already restored our Merchant Marine to 
life and would cause such a revival of ship building in Maine 
as its citizens had not dreamed of for many years.’’ 

The revival however, had already been long under way 
and at the time the bill was passed, over 1,200,000 tons were 
already under construction in American yards.’ 

There can be little doubt that the Administration was 
only able to force this bill through by weight of authority, 
aided by the semi-socialistie sentiment, which constantly 
clamored for Government interference in private enterprise. 
The idea of these people seemed to be that as the Government 
could regulate railroads, it should do the same with deep- 
sea carriers. They were in no way deterred by the undeni- 
able fact that the Government had jurisdiction over all its 
railway territory, but no jurisdiction over the high seas. 
But the Shipping bill was an extension of the ‘‘anti-trust”’ 
sentiment into a field where that sentiment must have a 
minimum effect of any kind, and no beneficial effect at all. 

When, seven months later Congress declared war on Ger- 
many, the Shipping Board was released from the restrictions 
of neutrality, and thence onward to the end of the war was 
active in all ways which, in the opinion of its members, 
would contribute to the defeat of the Central Powers. It 
has been claimed that, except for the aid given by the Board, 
an Entente victory would have been impossible. This is 
not clear. Some such Agency was rendered inevitable by 
the belligerency of the United-States, and it is difficult to 
conceive of an organization which could not have accom- 


plished as much as the Shipping Board with equal resources 
and effort. 


7™“New York Times” Sept. 25, 1916. 
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The enterprise, thus temporarily converted into a defen- 
Sive agency, retained that character until 1919 when by 
force of events, it resumed its original status. The squabbles, 
recriminations, dishonesties and stupidities which marked its 
organization are here omitted. Under any circumstances 
such troubles would have marked the beginnings of so com- 
prehensive a scheme of government ownership. Under war 
conditions the difficulties became bewildering. Everything 
made for extravagance even in private business, and the 
“‘war fortunes’’ were one of the most demoralizing influences 
of the period. It was not unusual for a steamer, bought at 
five or six times her ordinary value to clear her full cost in 
a few months leaving the vessel herself as net profit. Gross 
earnings on a single voyage of over one million dollars were 
not uncommon. Cargo was so much in excess of available 
tonnage, that many parcels of goods lay at seaports from 
two to six months awaiting a chance for shipment. Twenty 
cents per pound (freight) was bid on cotton from Gulf to 
Mediterranean ports—forty times the normal rate. This 
situation continued throughout the years 1917 and 1918. 

Conditions did not revert to normal after the Armistice. 
There was a great decline in freights but for about fifteen 
months the general level averaged at least five times the nor- 
mal. This was due largely to the continued employment 
of tonnage in the withdrawal of men and materials from 
the seat of war; as well as to the initial demand for com- 
modities essential for relief work, or for reconstruction pur- 
poses. But the end of these abnormal activities was in plain 
view to all who intelligently viewed the situation. 

The British Government, which had built, chartered, 
bought or requisitioned an immense amount of tonnage, at 
high prices, made a quick decision. While foolish owners 
were holding their ships at $200 to $225 per ton, Britain, 
early in 1919, started to get rid of her mercantile fleet. 
Charters were cancelled, requisitioned ships were returned 
to owners; construction was stopped, wherever possible, 
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and builders compensated for their loss on the best prac- 
ticable terms. The Government owned ships were sold 
to private owners at from 60 to 70% of the quotable market 
price. 

The position of the Shipping Board at this time resembled 
in some respects that of the British Government. The 
Board also had requisitioned, chartered, bought and built 
a large fleet and were now suddenly confronted with the 
new situation. In regard to chartered and requisitioned 
vessels the problem was-easy. They could be returned to 
their owners at the earliest moment permitted by the con- 
tracts; or the contracts could be cancelled, since the demand 
for tonnage was still urgent. 

In regard to ships built, bought or in process of construc- 
tion, the matter was not so easy. To sell would in every 
case show an enormous initial loss; and ships on the ways 
or contracted for would be even worse. Still, in essence, 
the clearly defined issue was this. ‘‘Shall the United States 
regard the Shipping Board fleet as a war expedient only, 
and retire from the business with the least possible loss, 
writing the balance off to war expenditure; or shall the 
experiment be continued for its original purpose ;—which 
is to say, an exhaustive trial of government ownership in time 
of peace ?’’ 

Here the fateful decision was made to pursue the latter 
course. Not only was the fleet, in esse, to be retained and 
operated but the original war program of construction was 
to be completed so that the United States might possess a 
‘‘well balanced’’ fleet. Under this decision construction 
of about 1200 steel steamers was completed, which brought 
the government fleet up to over. 1800 steamers of all kinds. 
Eliminating the wooden hulks, built as emergency tonnage, 
there would be some 1400 steel steamers when the program 
should be completed.® 


8On December 31, 1918, only 177 steel steamers had been delivered 
to the Board. (Official statement of January 31, 1920.) 
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Owing to fault in type or in construction, an enormous 
proportion of these could not keep themselves financially 
afloat except under most favorable conditions. Experienced 
engineers forméd the opinion that, in addition, many (per- 
haps a majority) of these ships would be out of service in 
five years, because of hasty construction, overloading, and 
being pressed beyond their proper speed under stress of war 
demands. 

But the Board itself lay under another hopeless disadvan- 
tage. As is usual in Government activities, appointments 
were largely, if not chiefly, governed by political considera- 
tions. It is not too much to say that, while the personnel 
selected was on the whole of very high class, it was almost 
totally inexperienced from Department heads to junior 
clerks. The Shipping Board became a veritable ‘‘happy 
hunting ground’’ for politicians with friends to place. It 
resulted that the personnel was two or three times as large 
as would have been required by the same fleet under private 
ownership, and by no means one half as efficient. Govern- 
ment ships lay idle, waiting for fuel, for weeks or months 
at a time. Ships were carelessly sent on extra voyages in 
violation of charters to which they were already obligated. 
Operators without experience or responsibility were en- 
trusted with millions of dollars worth of valuable tonnage. 
The rate fixing by officials of the Board was grotesque. So 
long as freights were greatly inflated and tonnage short, they 
got along somehow. But confronted with a big surplus of 
tonnage and a falling market, they simply went to pieces. 

The Board apparently, could neither operate its own ships, 
nor permit any one else to do it effectively. 

When transatlantic freights declined below twenty dol- 
lars per ton, the Board attempted to stiffen freight rates by 
withdrawing all its ships from the market. But when for- 
eign ships had secured all the going cargo at constantly re- 
ceding rates, the Board was eager to accept ten, nine or eight 
dollars—when it was too late. There was nothing to do but 


- 
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lay up a large portion of the fleet to rust at dock or anchor- 
age. In the spring of 1920 a strong effort was made to in- 
duce or compel those firms who were operating Board ships, 
to buy them, under the threat that only operators who bought 
would have ships allotted to them for operation. The price 
was held at $200 per ton, but ridiculously easy terms were 
made in the effort to encourage purchases. A few were 
‘‘sold’’ in this way, but in most instances the payments were 
not completed and the ships had to ‘be taken back by the 
Board. 

The freight situation bore harder on the American fleet 
than on foreigners because it was larger, worse built and 
wretchedly managed; but the conditions were worldwide— 
from England to Japan. It was what experienced owners 
had predicted must happen whenever the surplus tonnage 
built during war should begin to press upon the world’s 
markets. 

When the time arrives to evaluate Mr. Wilson’s claims as 
a practical statesman this experiment will hold a unique 
position among the various nostrums which he advocated. 
For Mr. Wilson’s record was consistent in this respect—that 
when confronted with a situation he invariably evolved a 
formula, labeled it a panacea, and worked with might and 
main to establish it. But his other panaceas were never 
tested through to the end. His ‘‘preceptorial system’’ was 
still in the gristle when he left Princeton. His ‘‘Quad Sys- 
tem’’ did not prevail. At Trenton his favorite laws were 
repealed or amended out of all recognition, but this occurred 
after he had withdrawn his guiding hand from the politics 
of that state. His fourteen points never had a fair trial, 
and his ‘‘Covenant’’ failed of approval owing to causes else- 
where referred to. 

But the Shipping Board experiment was adopted by Mr. 
Wilson as his very own. Against the doubts and opposition 
alike of friends and enemies, he, from the inception, pressed 
this measure to passage by the full strength of his influence, 
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ridiculing doubt and denouncing dissent. For only one 
other project did he ever show greater enthusiasm in advo- 
cacy, or more arrogance toward opposition. At Indianapo- 
lis in 1915 he said to the ‘‘Jackson Day’’ audience in refer- 
ence to this very matter: 


“You know that Jackson used to think that everybody who dis- 
agreed with him was an enemy of the country. I have never 
got quite that far in my thought, but I have ventured to think 
that they did not know what they were talking about.” 


This was expressed, probably in more general terms than 
the President intended, but not more general than the facts 
warranted. So irritating was his assumption of exclusive 
wisdom on this point that one senator applied an old Ox- 
ford quatrain to Mr. Wilson’s position: 


“My name is Benjamin Jowett 

I’m the Master of Balliol College 
Whatever is known I know it 

And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge,” 


remarking, incidentally that, in approaching a new subject 
the President appeared first to make up his mind, and there- 
after to exclude those thoughts which in ordinary mortals 
precede decision. 

Even the friendly press was moved to protest. The ‘‘New 
York Times’’ referred to the bill as having been ‘‘sand- 
bagged’”’ through the House, and added, ‘‘The New Freedom 
so far as Congress enjoys any share of it, seems to consist in 
a more autocratic and relentless Administration of the legis- 
lative power from the White House than there is any prec- 
edent for in our history.’’ 

The assumption of his own exclusive capability of correct 
judgment was the viewpoint from which Mr. Wilson seems 
to have regarded this whole matter until the bill became law 


°H. C. Lodge in Senate February 11, 1915. 
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in 1916. While the first ship-purchase bill was pending in 
the House, the Democratic leaders pleaded with him for an 
amendment providing that, when the emergency had passed 
the Government must sell the ships and retire from the busi- 
ness. But the President ‘‘would have none of that.’’ ?° 

The fact that as a measure of defense it proved tardy and 
clumsy should not, per se, be charged to him, for he did not 
at all propose it as a measure of defense. The defensive 
function was forced upon the Board by course of events. 
But the gigantic war freights would have (and did) put any 
properly managed fleet in the world in an unassailable finan- 
cial position. So that the war feature in this way, made the 
ultimate failure all the more striking. The President ob- 
tained the legislation which he demanded. the Board was by 
him selected, and functioned under his direction during 
eighteen months of war, and about three years of peace. 

This legislation, therefore, had a most thorough trial un- 
der its sponsor’s direction. There seems no possible alibi. 
It is, therefore, fair to compare actual results with the Presi- 
dent’s predictions. The failure of one experiment does not, 
of course, discredit untested proposals from the same author. 
But it should constitute an adequate reply to claims of finality 
for his ipse ditt. 

By the end of Mr. Wilson’s second term, the experiment 
was confessedly in a state of collapse. The losses will prob- 
ably never be known exactly, but the Chairman of the Board 
appointed by Mr. Wilson’s successor, after a careful review 
of the situation, described conditions as showing ‘‘the most 
complete commercial wreck in history.’’ At this point the 
history of the enterprise as a commercial experiment prop- 
erly ends. The record since has been simply a series of at- 
tempts to solve the insoluble and accomplish the impossible. 
The total cost has probably exceeded four billions of dollars, 
less assets of perhaps one eighth of that amount. This may 


10 “New York Times” February 12, 1915. 
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be compared with the ‘‘prospectus’’ according to which the 
American Merchant Marine was to be established on a self- 
supporting basis and to regulate world freights on a total 
investment of $50,000,000. 

The result justifies an editorial comment while the bill 
was pending in 1916.17 


“Respecting both trusts and shipping, we are seeking regula- 
tion and stimulation by methods unknown to any other coun- 


try at any time, and upon false analogies, through ignorance of 
conditions.” 


Thus ended the Wilson Administration’s greatest excur- 
sion into the field of applied economics. It was one of the 
many contradictions of President Wilson’s public career, 
that, although reared in the beliefs of the Jeffersonian school, 
he it was who forced the nation into the most extensive and 
disastrous experiment in pure paternalism that has ever been 
undertaken under representative government. 


11“New York Times,” August 21, 1916. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A PERSONAL TRIUMPH 


TuE political omens of 1916 gave no reliable basis for pre- 
dicting the results in November. The Congressional elections 
of 1914 had continued Democratic control in both Houses, 
but much water had, in the meantime gone over the dam. 
An increase of the Democratic margin of three in the Senate 
was encouraging to the Administration but that might or 
might not be merely an echo from the political conditions 
of 1912. In the House of Representatives a change in mem- 
bership, which cut the party majority from 147 in the Sixty- 
third Congress to 81 in the Sixty-fourth, indicated a strong 
reaction. Unless this tendency had been checked, Democratic 
suecess in the Presidential contest would be imperilled. 

Whatever the doubts regarding party prospects, there 
were none as to the Democratic candidate. Since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Bryan in 1915, Mr. Wilson’s party leadership 
had been undisputed. The policies of the preceding three 
years had been, to an extent before unknown, formulated by 
the President, and, in many cases accepted only through his 
ruthless wielding of the party whip. To endorse them was 
a political necessity; and the corollary was the renomination 
of their sponsor. A failure to pursue this course would 
alienate a large body of non-Democratic admirers, and might 
even result in a party split. As Mr. Wilson had been a mi- 
nority President such a risk was not to be thought of. 

Mr. Wilson had built up elements of political strength pe- 
culiar to himself. He was strong with the low-tariff men, 
with the pacifists, and with organized labor. The Progres- 
sive party was breaking up, and signs were not lacking that 
many of its members, failing Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, 


would be found in the Wilson ranks. In 1914, there had been 
198 ; 
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small but significant Democratic gains in the West, while the 
losses were almost exclusively in sections east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio. Furthermore, whatever might 
be said of the President’s appointees, the appointing power 
had been used with such adroitness as to strengthen an 
already commanding position. | 

That he desired another term had been no secret since be- 
fore his inauguration.1 In February 1916, in the midst of 
the ‘‘Second Lusitania Crisis,’? and while the controversies 
over the Armed Merchantmen, and the Garrison resignation 
were occupying the public mind, he had formally announced 
his candidacy.” 

It was not disputed that he would carry into the campaign 
certain handicaps. His lack of success in handling the Mex- 
ican situation had weakened him in some sections—notably 
the Southwest. His conception of neutrality was regarded 
as pro-German by Entente sympathizers, and pro-English 
by the German and Irish elements. Against the daily peril 
of war there had been little more than a pretense of prepara- 
tion. The cost of living, weight of taxes, and expenses of 
Government had increased. This could not fail to react upon 
an Administration which had come into power pledged to a 
reduction of all these. 

Conditions in the Republican camp however, greatly off- 
set these drawbacks. Party morale had very imperfectly re- 
covered from the feud of 1912. The Progressives had failed 
to establish their new party, but they were still sullen, and 
many were disinclined to return to their old allegiance. Not 
a few had already ‘‘come out’’ for Mr. Wilson. The only 
event which might conceivably have secured the solid Pro- 
gressive vote was the nomination of Roosevelt by the Repub- 
lican Convention. This however, was a political impossibility. 
The ‘‘regulars’’ had deliberately invited the debacle of 1912 
for the sake of retaining control of the party machinery. It 

1 Letter to A. Mitchell Palmer, Feb, 1913. 

2 By entering Ohio Primaries, Feb. 1916. 
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was clear that they would not throw away that for which 
they had already sacrificed so much. Nor could even the 
‘‘regular’’ leaders hope to unite their own wing of the party 
in support of Roosevelt. It finally became clear both to his 
followers and to Mr. Roosevelt himself that his nomination 
would simply spell another Democratic victory. 

The preferred candidate of the ‘‘regulars’’ was Elihu 
Root of New York—formerly United States Senator; Secre- 
tary of War under McKinley and of State under Roosevelt. 
Mr. Root was admittedly one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time, but two points in his record weakened him as a candi- 
date. As a corporation lawyer he had become identified in 
the public mind with ‘‘big business.’’ This would unfavor- 
ably effect the ‘‘Labor’’ and Progressive votes. But with 
the latter element there was a consideration even more se- 
rious. He had been Chairman of the Convention which had 
quarrelled on the question of Roosevelt’s nomination in 
1912. It was partly due to rulings made by him that Roose- 
velt failed to receive that honor. These considerations were 
eventually as conclusive regarding Root as was the hostility 
of the ‘‘regulars’’ in the case of Roosevelt. 

As the early months of 1916 wore away it became increas- 
ingly evident that the Republicans must find a compromise 
candidate, unless they wished the election to go by default. 
Roosevelt could carry the West; Root could carry the Hast. 
But, to win, the Republicans must find a candidate who could 
hold the West in line, while carrying the ‘‘pivotal’’ states of 
the East. Under these conditions, Charles E. Hughes of New 
York, early became prominent and rapidly grew in favor as 
convention time drew nearer. 

Mr. Hughes had made an enviable record in public service. 
As Governor of New York for two successive terms he had 
established a high reputation for character, courage and abil- 
ity. On the expiry of his second gubernatorial term, Pres- 
ident Taft had appointed him an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, with almost universal approval. Without 
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being identified with either extreme wing of the Republican 
party, he was regarded in the East as a safe man with ‘‘Pro- 
gressive’ leanings. In the West he was under some sus- 
picion of an inclination toward ‘‘the interests’’ ;—chiefly, per- 
haps, because he hailed from New York. But as the pre- 
convention campaign progressed, it seemed that he was per- 
haps the only prominent Republican who might be able to se- 
cure united support from the two warring factions. So gen- 
eral did this opinion become, that it was no surprise when 
the Convention, on June 10th, nominated him by an over- 
whelming vote. Chas. W. Fairbanks of Indiana was nom- 
inated for the second place. 

The Progressive convention met at Chicago on June 7th and 
promptly tendered its nomination to Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt, feeling that under the prevailing conditions, 
the defeat of Mr. Wilson was of vital importance, withheld 
his decision until the Republican nominee should be named. 
Shortly thereafter, he announced that his vote and influence 
would go to Mr. Hughes. This really marked the death of 
the Progressive organization. A majority both of leaders 
and of the rank and file silently followed Roosevelt back to 
the Republican camp. But a very considerable minority 
joined the Wilson forces. 

At St. Louis on June 15th the Democrats renominated Wil- 
son and Marshall by acclamation. The platform, which was 
known to have been framed under the President’s advice, 
was an exceptionally skillful and forceful document. Re- 
viewed in the light of subsequent events, it is difficult to say 
which should be most admired—the strong and concise review 
of accomplishment; the assurance of further achievement, or 
the adroit pleas of ‘‘confession and avoidance’’ as to vulner- 
able points in the party record. Reduction of import taxes; 
the Federal Reserve Act; labor legislation; and ‘‘war pros- 
perity’’ constituted an appeal politically strong. The main 
issue on which the campaign was fought, expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘He has kept us out of war,’’ was not stressed in the 
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platform. But after the election was past, it was generally 
admitted to have been a large factor in the result. 

The greatest Republican assets, apart from the usual dis- 
contents with the party in power, were the distrust of the 
Democrats by business interests, large and small; the popu- 
larity of Mr. Hughes in the ‘‘pivotal’’ Eastern states; and the 
popular antagonism awakened by President Wilson’s policies 
and personal characteristics. The latter seemed to result 
chiefly from his exhibitions of arrogance; his submissive at- 
titude toward ‘‘organized labor’’; and his feeble and vacil- 
lating foreign policies. Specifically, sentiment which fa- 
vored the ‘‘Entente’’ deplored his indecisive treatment of 
German aggressions; while pro-Germans resented his failure 
to defy the British ‘‘blockade.’’ In this the Irish-American 
vote, always an important item to the Democrats, was at one 
with the pro-Germans. 

Offsetting these was first the loss of the regular Republican 
‘tariff issue.’? This had been an old Republican standby 
since 1887. But the usual slump, following tariff reduction, 
had been checked by circumstances. The war was far more 
effective than even a Republican tariff in ‘‘protecting the 
American workman against the pauper labor of Europe.”’ 
The Mexican mess had been pushed to one side by the more 
pressing issues which arose from the big war. The ‘‘Lusi- 
tania’’ was largely ‘‘burnt powder’’; and the whole sub- 
marine argument had been greatly dulled by the ‘‘Sussex”’ 
settlement in May 1916. To these, there was added a dilemma 
which increasingly hampered Mr. Hughes as the campaign 
progressed. 

In the East the backbone of popular antagonism to Mr. 
‘Wilson was the anti-German sentiment. But in the ‘‘Re- 
publican West’’ were several states where the ‘‘German 
vote’’ was large enough to be decisive. This element was 
traditionally Republican, as the ‘‘Irish vote’’ was tradition- 
ally Democratic. Hence arose the Republican problem of 
holding the anti-German vote in one section, without repell- 
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ing the pro-Germans in another. This had been in some de- 
gree reflected in the Republican platform. 

Into this weak point in their adversaries’ line, the Demo- 
crats promptly drove a wedge. They publicly challenged Mr. 
Hughes to say what he would have done in the ‘‘Lusitania’’ 
and kindred cases. The candidate’s embarrassment was ob- 
vious. A warlike response would alienate the pacifist West, 
and the German element. To fail of such a reply would 
draw the teeth of the whole argument against Mr. Wilson’s 
handling of German aggression. Therefore the question was 
displayed in the headings of Democratic newspapers; thun- 
dered from Democratic platforms; and thrown at Mr. Hughes 
as he addressed meetings of his own party followers.? It was 
fine strategy. Those familiar with the old Princeton con- 
troversy could recognize the voice of Jacob, though the hand 
was of Esau. 

Under such conditions a policy had to be quickly chosen. 
Instructions were sent out from the Republican National 
Committee to avoid the ‘‘Lusitania’’ and German issues so 
far as possible and direct the attack along other lines, such 
as the Mexican matter and the issue of organized labor. 

This policy was of the class which Mr. Roosevelt was ac- 
ecustomed to describe as ‘‘pussy footing,’’—and he, al- 
most alone among the Republican orators, refused to adopt 
it. But Mr. Roosevelt was not running for President, and 
the policy chosen was a great disappointment to most Eastern 
Republicans. A wit remarked that Mr. Hughes was con- 
vineing until he began to speak of the ‘‘Lusitania,’’ and then 
most of his time was spent in clearing his throat. The di- 
lemma however, was not of Mr. Hughes making. It resulted 
from geographical and racial distribution of the Republican 
strength. 

To this embarrassment was added an incident which in 
the end proved disastrous. It grew out of the factional re- 


3 See, for example, Mr. Hughes’ speech of Oct. 12, 1916. 
“New York Times,” Feb. 27, 1921. 
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sentments of 1912, and was the immediate result of a piece 
of political misjudgment. 

On the Pacific Slope, and especially in California, the po- 
litical influence of the Southern Pacific Railroad had been, 
for years, a major issue. The Republican machine had been, 
in the popular mind, tainted with this influence. A revolt 
of the liberal element of the party had however, wrested 
the State Government from the ‘‘S. P. people’’ and Governor 
Hiram Johnson, Roosevelt’s running mate in 1912 was the 
recognized leader of the anti-railroad element. In 1916 
Governor Johnson was an aspirant to the Republican nomi- 
nation for United States Senator. He was the leader of the 
‘‘Progressives’’? on the Pacific Slope. To an early appeal 
by Mr. Hughes, he had cordially responded with assurances 
of support. 

In August, Mr. Hughes made a speaking tour through the 
West, reaching Los Angeles on the twentieth of that month. 
Governor Johnson was at the time a guest at the hotel 
where the Hughes party stopped. But no attention was 
paid to him. He and the Republican candidate did not 
even meet. It was later asserted that this deliberate snub 
to Governor Johnson and his large Progressive following was 
due to the Chairman of the State Committee—a ‘‘regular’’ 
Republican reputed to favor the railway interests. It was 
never thought that Mr. Hughes was in any way to blame; 
and it later was stated that he was not even aware that the 
Governor was in town. 

Whoever may have been responsible for the incident, it 
would be difficult to conceive a blunder more far reaching. 
Although the ‘‘regulars’’ controlled the state machinery, 
the vote of the state was known to be heavily Progressive. 
Many who had voted for Roosevelt and Johnson in 1912 
had been undecided as between Hughes and Wilson. With 
such the Los Angeles incident was likely to be decisive. In 


5 “New York Times,” Aug. 21, 1916. 
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1912 Roosevelt and Johnson had carried the state although 
the ‘‘regular’’ Republican vote went to Wilson, as shown 
by the fact that the Taft electors received only 3914 votes 
in the whole state—less than one half of one per cent of the 
total, while Roosevelt’s plurality was only 174 in a vote of 
673,000. In 1916 the Progressive resentment at this deser- 
tion of the ‘‘regulars’’ in 1912 created a situation perilous 
enough without gratuitous aggravation. In 1914 Johnson 
running as a Progressive had received a plurality, for Gov- 
ernor, of 188,000 in a three cornered fight, and polled 49% 
of the total vote as against 30% for his ‘‘regular’’ opponent. 
In view of the resultant party conditions, the possibilities 
of the Johnson incident were not hard to perceive. As an 
apple of discord to be thrown among the Western Repub- 
licans it was joyfully welcomed by Democratic campaigners 
throughout the West. 

By early September the general effect of the Democratic 
strategy was obvious. The offensive which naturally belongs 
to the opposition had been boldly snatched from the Repub- 
licans, who were themselves on the defensive East and West. 
The South, of course, was not debatable territory. Wilson 
appeared to have Hughes in a cleft stick, and the Republi- 
can campaign had been a disappointment, even to the most 
consistent optimists. The Maine election on September 11th 
did not indicate a revolt against the party in power; and 
while the symptoms in the Middle Atlantic States favored 
Hughes, there were ominous whispers of ‘‘trouble west of 
the river.’’ The Democratic cry ‘‘he kept us out of war’’ 
was working well in that section—how well, perhaps not even 
the leaders suspected. 

The campaign of 1916 proved the most thrilling in American 
politics since 1876. Not since Lee surrendered at Appomat- 
tox had such issues been before the people. Interest grew 
steadily more intense up to the very end. After the close 
of the polls it was many days before the result was positively 
known. When finally declared it was amazing. In the 
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East there had been a ‘‘landslide’’ for Mr. Hughes; in the 
West a ‘‘landslide’’ for Mr. Wilson. Not before in our 
political history had there been such a paradoxical result. 

Hughes had carried everything East of the Mississippi 
and North of the Ohio Rivers except Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire and Ohio. He had also carried West Virginia. 
Ordinarily this would have meant a great Republican victory. 

But in the West, Mr. Wilson had carried eleven out of 
fifteen states usually classed as Republican, and had 277 
votes in the Electoral College to his opponent’s 254. 

On the Pacifie Coast, Johnson was elected to the Senate 
by 296,000 plurality, while Hughes lost the state by 3773. 
With California went Washington, while Oregon was barely 
saved to the Republicans. California with her thirteen 
electoral votes decided the election. 

One more surprise remained for the Republicans. They 
had welcomed Mr. Wilson’s nomination, believing him 
weaker than his party. The result proved them wrong. 
In nearly every debatable state Mr. Wilson ran ahead of 
his ticket. The Democratic candidate for Senator in New 
York was beaten by a plurality 115,000 greater than that 
of Hughes over Wilson. The latter had a large popular 
plurality in the nation, while judging from State and Sena- 
torial results his party remained in the minority, and nar- 
rowly escaped losing the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

The elections of 1916 proved in all senses a personal vic- 
tory for the President. Not only did the figures show him 
to be far stronger than his party, but the successful grand 
strategy of the campaign must be credited to his political 
genius. It was he who had first sensed the failure of the 
Progressive movement, and guided his party along the lines 
likely to prevent the effective re-union of the Republican 
factions.° By 1916 he had been so far successful as to war- 
rant the concentration of Democratic effort on the ‘‘Progres- 
sive’ states of the West, even at the risk of losing the 

6 See Indianapolis Speech, Jan. 8, 1915. 
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‘pivotal’? states of the East. To this end his strong 
pacifism had probably been directed; for, in the West the 
pacifists were even stronger than the Progressives. To have 
held out Progressivism with one hand while offering war 
with the other would have been of doubtful political value. 
A Progressive-pacifist campaign was therefore indicated by 
conditions. Those conditions had resulted largely from Mr. 
Wilson’s policies. As to the ‘‘German vote’’ that was nor- 
mally Republican in any event, but the influence of the Ger- 
man Ambassador might be counted upon as far as it could 
safely be exercised. Count von Bernstorff’s narrative makes 
it certain that he preferred the continuance of an Admin- 
istration with which his relations were cordial and hopeful, 
rather than a change which might nullify all his previous 
labors. 

To appreciate the brilliancy of the Democratic coup of 
1916 it should be borne in mind that, since 1861, no Presi- 
dential candidate had been elected without the vote of New 
York.? The electoral vote of that state with New Jersey, 
Ohio and Indiana added to that of the ‘‘Solid South’’ as- 
sured Democratic victory. Combined with the ‘‘sure Repub- 
lican’’ states of the North and West they spelt Democratic 
defeat. For the Democrats to risk the loss of these 98 votes 
on the chance of compensating gains in the West, was only 
less audacious than would have been a Republican plan to 
leave the West undefended on,the chance of carrying the 
“‘Solid South.’’ Such a Napoleonic conception of striking 
the enemy where he least expects it, had been so marked a 
feature of Mr. Wilson’s political methods, as to favor the con- 
clusion that this particular idea was his own. 

Again, throughout the campaign the President was a 
tower of strength to his party. In September he clinched 
the Labor Union vote, by his methods of preventing the rail- 
way strike. Into the activities of vote getting he threw him- 
self with great energy; making ‘‘stump speeches’’ almost 


7 No account is here taken of the disputed election of 1876. 
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daily from his summer home at ‘‘Shadow Lawn”’ or on short 
trips to the West. In these he showed great originality and 
resource in attack, and adroitness in defense. How judi- 
ciously he kept his peace policy to the fore, and relegated 
the German issue to the rear is made evident in von Bern- 
storff’s narrative. Ambassador Page notes his lack of war 
interest in August and September, attributing it to his 
absorption in the threatened railway strike and the labors . 
of the campaign.® 

One serious blunder had, no doubt, some adverse effect 
in the East. An unsuccessful attempt to fasten upon Mr. 
Hughes the odium of ‘‘dickering’’ with the pro-German 
element resulted in the exposure of negotiations for the 
German influence which were brought very close to the Ad- 
ministration. One member of the President’s Cabinet was 
fully implicated, and the disclosures included personal in- 
vitations to influential Germans to call at the ‘‘White 
House.’’® This particular exchange, was altogether in 
favor of the Republican candidate. 

Up to the very end the Peace issue was strongly pressed. 
Through reiteration of the undeniable statement that he 
had ‘‘kept us out of war’’ a popular belief became automat- 
ically disseminated that the continuance of Peace depended 
upon Mr. Wilson’s reélection. Nor was this confined to 
implication. Speaking at ‘‘Shadow Lawn’’ on Sept. 30th, he 
said that the election of the Republican candidate would 
probably mean war. 

How it could be that the election of the Kaiser’s Candi- 
date (as Mr. Hughes was accused of being) would mean 
war against Germany was somewhat obscure. But paradox 
is a commonplace in political controversy, and this state- 
ment received a wide currency. 

Hughes was very generally blamed for not having been 
more outspokenly anti-German in his speeches, but it is dif- 

8 Page “Letters,” Vol. II, pp. 188-189. 

9See daily papers about October 12, 1916. 
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ficult to maintain that a different course would have changed 
the result. A more emphatic pro-Ally position might have 
increased his vote in the East, but it is hardly conceivable 
that it would have carried Ohio, the only important Eastern 
state that he lost. On the other hand it would probably 
have lost Wisconsin, and almost certainly Minnesota where 
a change of 200 votes would have given the state to Wilson 
and Marshall. 

The blunder in California was of course a voluntary 
Republican contribution to Mr. Wilson’s campaign. But 
except for his shrewd judgment of the political currents, and 
the adroit policies chosen to meet them, that would hardly 
have been decisive. The more the record of Presiden’ 
Wilson’s first Administration is studied—and the election 
figures of 1916 analyzed,—the more such a conclusion is 
likely to be confirmed. 

It is for these reasons that the victory of 1916 may be 
regarded as Mr. Wilson’s greatest political triumph. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE GREAT INDECISION 


Uutimats judgment of President Wilson as a statesman 
will pass lightly over many matters for which he was bitterly 
attacked in the heat of party conflicts. But it may be that 
his statesmanship will be indicted on graver grounds. 

For careful study of the record must suggest that Mr. 
Wilson’s great failure lay in this: that as leader of the 
nation in a most momentous crisis, he failed in moral per- 
ception. A historian of repute; a scholar of attainment; 
a politician of great adroitness; placed in a unique position 
for truly appraising the portentous issues at stake, he lacked 
the insight to reach, the mora. “ber to lead the nation to, a 
decision inevitable from the first. When the country called, 
and Europe appealed for his leadership, he only tardily 
followed the path long seen by others to be inevitable. 
That unwelcome conviction which gripped the leading minds 
of the country during the first months of the Great War, 
Mr. Wilson only reached after two years of hesitation and 
vacillation. He failed to be ‘‘wise in time.”’ 

During this period he preached and practiced neutrality 
between right and wrong, either because he failed to dis- 
tinguish between them, or because, for some reason, he con- 
sidered such an attitude advisable. In reaching this conclu- 
sion the aspersions of his political adversaries may be 
disregarded, and the evidence drawn from his own utterances 
and actions. 

At the outbreak of the war in Europe, as in duty bound, 
he officially declared the neutrality of the United States. 
National neutrality is a political status within which the 
rights and obligations of non-combatants are reserved; and 
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this status was clearly that which the nation desired to 
occupy. It was not his duty, however, nor even his busi- 
ness, to attempt to constrain the judgment of the people 
as between the belligerents. Mental neutrality precludes 
those moral judgments, which are the right and duty of 
every thinking man. An appeal for mental neutrality in 
such a case constituted a plea for moral indifference. 

From this viewpoint should be considered the address of 
the President to the people of the United States on August 
11, 1914, in which he said:—‘‘We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action; we must put a curb on our 
sentiments as well as upon every transaction that might be 
construed as a preference of one party to the struggle be- 
fore another. . . . Every man who really loves America will 
act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is 
the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned.’’ 

This was Mr. Wilson’s reaction to Germany’s sudden and 
treacherous attack on Europe. It may be said that in view 
of the overwhelming suddenness of the assault, and the con- 
fused voices which echoed from every quarter, it was proper 
and fitting that the responsible head of a great nation should 
strive to speak words of calmness; and defer judgment 
until the issues should be clarified. But there is much rea- 
son to believe that the President never saw the true issue 
until our actual declaration of war. 

This is clearly shown by both incidents and utterances; 
and he is nowhere more severely condemned, or his apologists 
put to greater confusion, than by the crushing arraignment 
of German perfidy and barbarism which electrified the nation 
on April 2, 1917 in the President’s most successful oration. 

The evidence of his blindness to any ethical distinction 
between Teutonic assault and Allied defense is so volu- 
minous that only a few major examples can briefly be 
cited. 

In 1915 he stated, ‘‘Our great distinction will be, not that 
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we would fight, but that we would stand aside and exercise 
self mastery.’’ After the ‘‘Lusitania’’ was sunk, he pub- 
licly used language which was interpreted to mean that 
the nation was too proud to fight under any provocation; ” 
Further on he declared that with the ‘‘causes and objects 
of the war we are not concerned.’’ Late in 1916 he 
spoke of the objects of all the combatants as identical; * 
and in 1917, a few days before the German ambassador 
received his passports, he told Congress that we ought 
to hope for a ‘‘peace without victory.’’* Thus through 
all the months of 1915 and 1916, Mr. Wilson maintained 
toward the issues of the struggle, that nonchalanee with 
which he had striven to inoculate the intelligent conscience 
of America. Ambassador Page records, not in anger but 
in sorrow, the inability of his chief to grasp the moral sig- 
nificance of the war; and describes how he went to the 
extreme limits of official propriety in his efforts to rouse the 
President from this attitude, that the latter might realize 
the meaning, to our own people, of a German peace.® 

The effect of this condition of mind was not confined 
to sentiments and speeches. It repeatedly cropped out in 
ways both large and small; and in several matters of great 
import gravely menaced the cause which we ultimately 
adopted as our own. 

Owing to the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Bryan, it was well 
understood that, as to all major problems, Mr. Wilson was 
his own Secretary of State. In view of the delicate ques- 
tions which constantly arose the President was fortunate 
in his ambassadors at London and Berlin, Messrs. Page 
and Gerard. The former in particular showed superb sa- 
gacity in the maintenance of cordial Anglo-American rela- 


1 Speech to Associated Press, April 20, 1915. 

2 Address to naturglized citizens, May 10, 1915. 
3 Peace Note Dec,. 18, 1916. 

4 Address to Senate, Jan. 22, 1917. 

5 Page, “Letters,” Vol. II, Chap. XIX. 
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tions under trying circumstances. To his clear perception 
of the deeper meaning of the struggle we owe our ultimate 
espousal of the Allied cause—in which Page passionately 
believed. To him must go the distinction of being the first 
official high in the administration to realize the true nature 
of the situation confronting us, and this realization he fear- 
lessly, but for long vainly, strove to impress upon the State 
Department and upon the President himself. His convic- 
tion from the first was that to which the minds of most of 
America’s leaders quickly swung. 

Behind those leaders was rapidly ranged an influence 
which in the end proved decisive—the opinion of thoughtful 
and foresighted men in all walks and stations of life. This 
body of thought, casting aside confusing technicalities, early 
saw that the world was confronted with such a situation 
that our own country would ultimately be obliged to fight 
for the protection of our own democracy, or to look on while 
militarism overwhelmed democracy everywhere. For this 
conclusion, the Junker preachments of the preceding dozen 
years, followed by the German practice in 1914, afforded 
ample justification.® 

As the war went on this conviction grew in volume and 
intensity. Thinking men, the country over (excepting those 
tainted with pacifism and Teutonism), recognized that, in a 
struggle of tyranny to overcome freedom, there could be no 
neutrality of thought—no ultimate compromise between 
right and wrong. Hence President Wilson’s untimely de- 
liberation must be ascribed to his own temperament and 
mentality. His responsibility was very great; but he had 
eagerly sought it, and it had been awarded to him because 
the nation believed that he was better able to judge, to de- 
cide, and to act in important matters than his rivals. But 
long after both those rivals had reached the conclusion to 
which he ultimately came, he hesitated and halted. Roose- 


6 See for example Bernhardi, “Germany and the Next War.” 
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velt spoke out; Taft, Root, Choate, Beck and others saw the 
issue. The President’s party associates were, for the most 
part, silenced by unwillingness even to appear to criticise 
their party chief, but it was known that a large portion of 
them felt his continued indifference to be mistaken judgment. 

Among his old comrades, in the educational world the 
story was the same. President Butler of Columbia was out- 
spoken on the German question as early as Sept. 1914, 
when he denounced the ‘‘wicked and unprovoked assault on 
the liberties of peace loving men and nations which is dec- 
imating the flower of European manhood.’’ 

President Wilson had changed little from his ‘‘distinction 
of self control’’ attitude when he said of the war 


“With its causes and objects we are not concerned. The obscure 
fountains from which its stupendous flood burst forth, we are not 
interested to search for or explore.” 


But months before that Dr. Butler had said: 


“Tt is no longer possible for the United States, ostrich like, to 
plunge its head into the sands of a supposed isolation and to 
assume that its policies, its influences and its ideals are not part of 
a wide world. The outlook has wholly changed. The future, and 
in particular the imrhediate future, is charged with serious inter- 
national interest and with heavy international responsibility. Of 
this interest we cannot divest ourselves, and of this responsibility 
we dare not, without proving false to our trust as keepers of the 
faith in civil liberty, as the highest political aim and object of 
mankind.” 7 


No voice in the educational world rang truer from the 
first than that of President Hibben, Mr. Wilson’s succes- 
sor at Princeton, who near the end of the period of indecision 
uttered that satisfying phrase, ‘‘I am for peace at any price; 
and the price of peace is now war.’’® 


7 Butler pp. 15 and 92. 
8 Address at Madison Square Garden, Mar. 22, 1917. 
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Among the people it was the same. In January 1915 
Secretary Lane estimated American sentiment as ninety 
per cent in favor of the Entente Allies.® Leaders who thus 
early judged correctly, felt that America’s ultimate partici- 
pation was only a matter of time. And with this conviction 
they pressed and urged, in season and out of season, the 
necessity of ‘‘Preparedness.’’ Of this school of thought the 
inspiring leader in America was Theodore Roosevelt; in 
England the silent, but able and tireless supporter, was 
Walter H. Page. 

This ery for preparation Mr. Wilson first ridiculed,’ then 
espoused," later repudiated,'* and thereafter made no serious 
attempt at real defensive precautions. It resulted that after 
nearly three years, during which we were repeatedly 
threatened with immediate war, it was necessary to drill our 
recruits literally with broomsticks and wooden guns because 
there were no rifles of any kind available? For a full 
year we had to depend upon our hard pressed associates 
to ‘‘hold back the Hun,’’ and provide us with artillery and 
transport. These conditions arose, apparently, out of Mr. 
Wilson’s failure to see the issue. Garrison saw, and was 
forced to resign; Roosevelt saw and was met with contempt; 
General Wood saw and was reprimanded and finally treated 
with an injuctice and an arrogance, which must always 
be a blot on President Wilson’s record. Mr. Page saw, and 
that fact merely caused his chief impatiently to describe 
him as ‘‘more English than American.’’ * 

The latter’s tact as an ambassador was soon to be tried 
on a war issue. The Declaration of London, which had not 


9 Lane, “Letters,” p. 164. 

10 Message to Congress, Dec. 1914. 

11 ‘Preparedness Tour,” see papers Dec.-Jan. 1915-16. 

12 See correspondence with Secretary Garrison, Jan. 1916. 

18 Roosevelt in “Kansas City Star,” Dec. 17, 1917. (See also “As to 
an Army” “Colliers,” March 17, 1917.) 

14 Page, “Letters,” Vol. Il. p. 348. 
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been accepted as a basis of sea warfare by Great Britain, 
contained limitations on contraband which would, if recog- 
nized, be of great benefit to the Central Powers. The State 
Department, under Mr. Bryan, strove to exact from Great 
Britain a recognition of these rules, which Germany had 
also expressed a willingness to accept. As Germany could 
keep no craft at sea except submarines, she had much to gain 
and nothing to lose. As Britain had rejected this compact 
when at peace, she was hardly likely to hamper herself with 
it in the midst of a war which threatened her national 
existence. Yet while she was frantically gathering her 
resources for her life and death struggle, Mr. Bryan’s de- 
partment was putting all the influence of the United States 
behind the oft repeated demand that the Declaration of 
London be recognized. In vain did Mr. Page point out the 
British objection, which was, that to accept the ‘‘contra- 
band’’ provisions of the Declaration of London would mean 
to her the loss of the war. The Department came back after 
each refusal. Finally Mr. Page, after four times officially 
submitting the demand, and being four times officially re- 
buffed, wrote to Col. House that, if required to present the 
matter again, he would resign, adding: (in speaking of 
England’s course) ‘‘We would do it in her place; Germany 
would do it; any nation would do it.’’ 

In another vital matter the administration showed a simi- 
lar disposition, until sharply called to account by popular 
protest. 

Ever since the beginning of submarine warfare there had 
been active discussion of the proper status of armed mer- 
chant ships flying combatant flags. The matter was of the 
first importance, because, if these ships were classed as war 
vessels of any sort, they were subject to attack without merey 
or warning at sea, and hampered by all the limitations of 
war ships when in neutral ports. This meant in effect that, 
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if the United States should decide armed merchantmen to 
be war cruisers (as Germany desired), the Allies would have 
to transport their American supplies in unarmed ships or 
not at all—the rules as to belligerent cruisers in neutral ports 
permitting only a twenty-four hour stay. This would greatly 
increase the hazard of transport, an unarmed ship being en- 
tirely helpless against submarines; while a light defense gun 
was a great protection against the vulnerable undersea craft. 

The British therefore insisted on the established status 
of merchant ships armed for defensive purposes only—i.e. 
that they were not subject to warship risks at sea, or limita- 
tions in port. They further claimed that for America to 
reverse her practice in this matter for the benefit of one com- 
batant during a state of hostilities would constitute a breach 
of neutrality. 

Clearly the acceptance of the ‘‘Cruiser’’ status by the 
United States would be worth the winning of many battles 
to the Central Powers; even should it fail to cause (as was 
quite possible) a breach in Anglo-American relations. Hence 
Germany was ready to pay a high price for such a ruling by 
the Washington Administration. 

Thus stood the discussion in January 1916 when the nego- 
tiations over the ‘‘Lusitania’’ affair had been fruitlessly pro- 
tracted for eight months. The public interest in that matter 
had been much numbed by repeated announcements of a 
‘diplomatic success,’’ which were published one day and con- 
tradicted the next. It was known that the Administration 
desired nothing more ardently than a successful issue in this 
negotiation. The President’s management of the matter had 
been sternly criticised and mercilessly lampooned. To force 
Germany to disavow the sinking of the big ship, and pay in- 
demnity for the lost American lives, would be a complete an- 
swer to criticism, while its potential effect on the approaching 
presidential election could not be disregarded. 

Throughout January rumors had been in circulation at 
Washington that a settlement of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ case was 
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near. Simultaneously there were hints abroad that Germany 
was expecting America to take action to ‘‘restore the freedom 
of the seas.’’? On January 27th Secretary Lansing admitted 
having addressed a ‘‘memorandum’’ to one or more of the 
belligerent powers upon the subject of arming merchant ves- 
sels. On the same date a.London dispatch stated that a 
German ‘‘wireless’’ had been intercepted, which indicated 
that the United States was ‘‘about to change her attitude 
toward submarine warfare and the warning of merchant- 
men.’’ In spite of the usual percentage of contradictions 
this rumor grew stronger and was accompanied by a whisper 
that the Administration was about to accept and recognize 
Germany’s position on this matter. Altogether it looked 
as if public opinion were being tested out, or prepared for 
some announcement. Meantime the text, and even the pur- 
port, of the State Department’s ‘‘memorandum’’ were merely 
surmised. 

On February 12th, in the midst of what von Bernstorff 
denominates the ‘‘second ‘Lusitania’ crisis,’’ a leading daily *¢ 
received from its European correspondent the full text of the 
‘‘memorandum’’ addressed to France and England anent 
the arming of merchant ships. The significance of this news 
coming from abroad, was overshadowed by the surprise 
and dismay awakened by the closing paragraph. 


“T should add that my Government is impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument that a merchantman carrying armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of submarine warfare, and 
the defensive weakness of the undersea eraft, should be held to be 
an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as a bellig- 
erent government; and is seriously considering istructing its 
officials accordingly.” 


On the same date and page the same journal printed a 
Washington dispatch, announcing that the Administration 


16 “Chicago Herald.” The “memorandum” was dated January 18th. 
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had decided to accept the German view as to armed merchant 
ships. 

On February 13th other Washington dispatches stated that 
Germany confidently expected America to support the Ger- 
man contention as to the status of armed merchantmen. On 
February 14th two important (and apparently authoritative) 
announcements appeared. One was that a settlement had 
been reached in the ‘‘Lusitania”’ affair, and that all that re- 
mained was a final word by radio to conclude the negotiation. 
The settlement was said to constitute a diplomatic victory for 
the Administration. 

The other was a direct statement that the President had 
decided to accept the German doctrine as to Armed Mer- 
chantmen. 

The reaction of the country to this last announcement was 
prompt and emphatic. Except for the pro-German and pa- 
cifist press, condemnation, disregarding party lines, ap- 
proached unanimity. Friendly newspapers solemnly warned 
the President against the course upon which he was embark- 
ing; thus expressing a view which obtained wide endorse- 
ment in the press and on the platform all over the country. 
In and out of Congress the new policy was denounced as a 
breach of neutrality, and a blow to the nations who were 
fighting the battles of democracy abroad. The reaction of 
the foreign press was equally striking. The German papers 
reflected the delight of the Central Powers; and praised the 
statesmanship of President Wilson. English, French, and 
Canadian papers frankly showed their consternation, thus 
increasing the dismay prevailing in the United States. 

There was no mistaking the condemnation of the country. 
A defense was attempted by a semi-official statement that the 
new policy had been adopted by the advice of the Navy De- 
partment with a view to preserving the future freedom of 
our own submarines. This, however, had no apparent in- 
fluence upon sentiment, and the tide of public protest still 
rose. On February 16th it was announced that the Presi- 
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dent was reconsidering the matter and would probably de- 
cide to adhere to the recognized and established view. On the 
same date Secretary Lansing stated that the ‘‘Lusitania’’ set- 
tlement was dependent upon the outcome of the armed mer- 
chantmen discussion. On February 17th it was semi-officially 
denied that the President had ever intended to accept the 
German position on armed merchantmen, and any such im- 
pression was declared false. On February 19th it was as- 
serted that the German ambassador was'responsible for the 
spreading of the false impression; that a breach had occurred 
between Lansing and von Bernstorff ; and that the latter would 
probably be handed his passports. 

This story was quickly discredited. In the first place the 
withheld note of January 18th, could not be explained away 
or denied. It went within one step of notifying the Allied 
powers that the U. 8. Government recognized and accepted 
the German view. State Secretaries do not write formal 
notes to foreign powers for the purpose of thinking aloud. 
Both at home and abroad the note of January 18th had all 
the force of an unofficial but authoritative announcement of 
a decision already reached. 

In the next place the attempt (if it were such), to make 
Count von Bernstorff a scape-goat ended very suddenly. 
The Count had been in New York when this story was pub- 
lished (Sunday, Feb. 20th), but upon his return to Washing- 
ton the atmosphere quickly changed. Previous stories as to 
strained personal relations were promptly denied; it was de- 
clared that the German Ambassador and Mr. Lansing were 
on the most cordial terms; and ay to responsibility for the 
false impression why, ‘‘the administration was not stressing 
that point.’’ How the Count.had strangled what appeared 
to be a serious movement for his recall may never be known; 
but it was clear that, once started, it did not take him long 
to do it. 

Count von Bernstorff glides rather blandly over this inci- 
dent and omits mention of most of the details. It is to be 
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noted, however, that he does not omit to imply that the Memo- 
randum of January 18th could not possibly have got out 
through him.” 

Not to follow this particular matter further, it is enough 
to say that the United States finally declined to accept the 
German contention, and Germany never made any apology or 
reparation in the ‘‘Lusitania’’ affair. 

For the present it is not necessary to inquire what lay be- 
hind this extraordinary sequence of incidents. But it is 
quite conclusive as to the President’s lack of grasp—both 
mental and moral—upon the situation. Certainly if any 
preference as between the belligerents was disclosed it was not 
in favor of the Entente Allies. Reviewing the events which 
swiftly followed, one cannot but shudder at the handicap 
which came so near to being strapped, by American hands, 
upon the straining back of the cause which we afterward rec- 
ognized and embraced as our own. 

In the summer of the same year this attitude of the Pres- 
ident still persisted, according to Ambassador Page. The 
latter had come over from London in the hope of converting 
his chief to the views which he regarded as of vital import 
to America and to the world. But Mr. Wilson was little 
interested. The coming election and the threatened rail- 
way strike engrossed his entire attention; and only after 
weeks of waiting and importunity could the Ambassador ob- 
tain the opportunity which he had traveled three thousand 
miles to seek. The interview was friendly, even cordial, but 
Mr. Page returned to London deeply depressed by the Pres- 
ident’s failure to grasp the meaning of the situation. With 
home politics so absorbing he seemed to have no thought to 
spare for the German menace or the Allied predicament.*® 


i7 All this may be verified by Washington dispatches under the 
dates named. Author has consulted “Times,” “Sun,” “Evening Post,” 
“World,” “Tribune,” all of New York. “Herald” (Chicago) Brooklyn 
“Eagle.” (See also von Bernstorff, p. 225.) 

18 Page, “Letters,” Vol. II, p. 188-89. 
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The same disposition was shown in the President’s ‘‘Peace 
Note’’ of Dec. 18, 1916 where he said: 


“The objects which the statesmen of the belligerents on both 
sides have in mind in this war are virtually the same, as stated 
in general terms to their own peoples and to the world.” 


This statement, while cautiously phrased, was interpreted 
to mean that the writer perceived no essential difference be- 
tween the aims of the combatants. As was usual with Mr. 
Wilson’s utterances at this stage of the war, praise came 
chiefly from pro-German sources. Count von Bernstorff 
said ‘‘Now I am sure we will have peace.’’ The ‘‘New York 
Staats Zeitung’’ spoke approvingly; and German sympa- 
thizers in general were pleased at this indirect endorsement 
of the German cause. Comment from Entente sources was 
either sorrowful or indignant, and intelligent opinion here 
and abroad leaned to the view, expressed by the ‘‘New York 
Tribune,’’ that ‘‘American influence toward an early and 
just peace had been destroyed.”’ 

M. Clemenceau, writing in ‘‘L’Homme Enchainée’’ sadly 
said, ‘‘The moral side of the war has escaped Wilson. He 
believes himself just when he speaks of all in the same terms.’’ 

A month later (January 1917) in an address to Congress 
on the terms of a lasting peace, the President said: 


“They imply first of all that it must be a peace without victory. 
It is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be allowed to place 
my own interpretation upon it—Victory would mean a peace forced 
upon the losers—Only a peace between equals ean last.” 


“Peace without Victory’’ quickly took a high place among 
Mr. Wilson’s oratorial inadvertences. While basically sound, 
it was inopportune because it emphasized his consistent re- 
fusal to perceive any moral distinction between the war of 
conquest and rapine waged by the Central Powers; and the 
defensive struggle of France, England and Belgium. It 
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smacked of his previous view that ‘‘with the war’s causes and 
objects we have no concern.’’ 

Even after the decision to send the German Ambassador 
home there seemed little change. Secretary Lane records as 
of February 2, 1917: 


“In answer to a question as to which side he wished to see win, 
the President said he didn’t wish to see either side win, for both 
had been indifferent to the rights of neutrals. 19 


The dismissal of Bernstorff was followed by a period of 
waiting for some overt act. By Feb. 26th the President had 
reached the stage of an ‘‘armed neutrality.’’ Thereafter in- 
cidents followed each other with startling rapidity,—the Ger- 
man attempt to incite Mexico and Japan to attack the United 
States; the sinking of five American steamers; and the de- 
fiant utterances of the German Government and press, made 
an intolerable situation. On March 22nd the President called 
an extra session of Congress to meet on April 2nd, without 
announcing what course he would then advise. 

There were many evidences of the uncertainty created at 
home by the undecided policy thus far pursued—whether 
that policy be dignified by the name of patience, or stigma- 
tized by the name of vacillation. An editorial in the ‘‘New 
York Times’’ said: 


“By the structure of his mind, Mr. Wilson sees much of both 
sides of every question. That doubtless explains the balanced form 
of many of his utterances; the qualifying and sometimes unfortu- 
nate turning of phrases that has led now to bewilderment, now 
to stern criticism. Of obligation in the judicial office, the habit of 
looking at both sides is no part of a leader’s equipment when se- 
rious business is in hand... . It is the leader’s duty to pursue 
the course chosen, to the end; looking not to the right or left, but 
straight ahead. The world’s great deeds have been done by men 
of that temper.” ?° 

19 Lane, “Letters,” p. 234. See also von Bernstorff p. 286. 

20 “New York Times,” Mar. 5, 1917. 
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Considering the source of this utterance, it was equally sig- 
nificant whether regarded as a comment on the past, or a 
suggestion for the future. 

At the National Capitol there was doubt up to the last mo- 
ment. On March 27th Senator Hitchcock (Dem.) of Ne- 
braska, after an interview with the President, reported that 
the latter was ‘‘keeping an open mind,’’ but had as yet come 
to no decision. On March 29th the ‘‘New York Times”’ said 
in headline ‘‘Uncertainty at Washington. ‘Silence about Mes- 
sage. Pacifist Influence Feared.’’ It was not until March 
31st, when it was officially announced that the President 
would recommend a war declaration, that the public felt as- 
sured that action was really at hand. 

Two official utterances witness the impression which the 
President’s course created in Germany. Count von Bern- 
storff says of the German mistake: 


“The fact was overlooked that the most important battle of the 
war was being fought in Washington; and when the tragedy 
reached its climax no one believed that, with all its political, mili- 
tary and economic power, the United States of America would ever 
enter into the war.” 


At the interview in which Herr Zimmerman, German Sec- 
retary of State, advised Ambassador Gerard of the resump- 
tion of ruthless submarine warfare, the German was most 
sympathetic, and endeavored to comfort Mr. Gerard by 
saying : 


“You will see everything will be all right. America will do noth- 
ing, for President Wilson is for peace and nothing else. Every- 
thing will go on as before.” 


Mr. Gerard comments: 
“I am sure from everything I observed that the break of diplo- 


matic relations came as an intense surprise to him and to all the 
other members of the Government; and yet I cannot imagine why 
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intelligent men should think that the United States of America had 
fallen so low as to bear without a murmur this kick in the face.’ 24 


The record of events, diplomatic and military, of the pre- 
ceding three years; the German contempt for any argument 
except force; combined with consideration of the above itali- 
eized phrases should in future east much light upon the prob- 
lem which so perplexed the American Ambassador to Ger- 
many. It is a profitless but inevitable thought that, had 
President Wilson invoked in 1915 the action which popular 
indignation finally compelled in 1917, the war might have 
been brought to an almost immediate end. It would certainly 
have been shortened, and months, if not years, of blood and 
suffering have been averted. The German Ambassador 
speaking after the war to his own people said: 


“As things turned out, it might, perhaps have been better if the 
United States had actually gone to war at this moment” (June 
1915). “Her military pressure, and our consequent defeat would 
have come two years earlier, before the German people had been 
demoralized and exhausted——He would, had he chosen this course 
have had American opinion more decidedly behind him than it was 
later, at the final breach. Not a voice would have been raised in 
opposition except that of the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan.” 


This justifies the warnings addressed to Mr. Wilson all 
through those weary two years,—that paltering with the Ger- 
man autocracy was no mercy to any one, but that action 
might save oceans of blood. 

Many men saw this, but President Wilson did not see it, 
could not see it, would not see it; and had nothing but scorn 
for any one who tried to make him see it. He was among the 
very last of American leaders to perceive the fundamental 
nature of the struggle; and to realize that ‘‘neutral thought’’ 
as between right and wrong is unsound in principle and peril- 
ous in practice. If one seek an indictment of President Wil- 


21 Gerard, p. 376, 
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son’s course from 1914 to 1917 there is none more complete 
than his war message of April 2, 1917. History in review- 
ing the one and applauding the other, is likely to pass no 
light judgment upon Mr. Wilson’s failure to ‘‘see things 
large and see them true.’’ 

Ambassador Page wrote on April 1, 1917: 


“He said to me last fall that there were many causes why Ger- 
many went to war. He showed a great degree of toleration for 
Germany, and he was, during the whole morning complaining of 
England.—The second error he made was in thinking that he could 
play a great part as peacemaker—come and give a blessing to these 
erring children. This was strong in his hopes and ambitions. 
There was a condescension in his attitude which was offensive.” 


Again his old friend and admirer expresses sadly the in- 
evitable thought. 


“There is a great lesson in this lamentable failure of the Presi- 
dent really to lead the nation—We have missed the largest chance 
that ever came, to help the large cause that brought us into being 
as a nation.” ?? 


A declared indifference to a burning issue, is not new in 
American political strategy. Fifty-six years before, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had replied to Mr. Douglas’ statement that 
he ‘‘cared not whether slavery was voted up or down’’ by 
saying : 


“T do not care myself whether it is intended to be expressive of 
his sentiments on the subject, or only of the national poliey which 
he desires to see established—No man can logically say that he 
‘don’t care’ whether a wrong thing. be voted up or down. He may 
say that he ‘don’t care’ if an indifferent thing be voted up or down; 
but he must logically have a choice between a right thing and a 
wrong thing.—I ask you is it not a false philosophy, a false states- 


22 Page, “Letters,” Vol. II, p. 178. 
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manship,—that undertakes to build up a system of policy upon the 
basis of ‘caring nothing about’ the very thing that everybody does 
care the most about?” 23 


23 Mr. Lincoln several times expressed this idea. The quotations here 
given are from his “Reply” at Alton, Oct. 15, 1858. 


CHAPTER XIx 


WILSON AND VON BERNSTORFF 1 


Amone Germany’s many careful war preparations the plac- 
ing of proper ambassadors at foreign posts was not the least. 
To lull Great Britain into a false security, a pronounced 
Anglophile was sent to the Court of St. James, an appoint- 
ment naturally interpreted by the English Government and 
people as an earnest of peaceful intent. Prince Lichnowsky, 
like the government to which he was accredited, was com- 
pletely befooled by this move, through which his own sin- 
cere predilections had been turned into a weapon against his 
English friends. It is said he was so affected by the out- 
break of war, that grave fears for his sanity were enter- 
tained. Certain it is, that while the war was still in progress, 
and while the German arms seemed likely to achieve a viec- 
tory, he publicly arraigned the German Government as the 
author of the ruin which was then sweeping Europe? 

Since 1908, the German Embassy at Washington, had been 
headed by Count Johann Heinrich von Bernstorff; a diplo- 
mat of experience, a shrewd judge of character, and a gen- 
tleman of engaging manners and winning personality. He 
was evidently regarded by the German Foreign Office as com- 
petent for stormy as well as peaceful times, since no change 
was made when the day drew nigh for Germany’s Great Ad- 
venture. The post at Washington was, of course, of less im- 
portance than many others up to the war declaration in 
1914. For Germany it thereafter became, perhaps the most 
important station of all; and von Bernstorff’s six years ex- 


1 Page references in this chapter are to the Scribner edition (1920) 
ef Count von Bernstorff’s book, “My Three Years in America.” 
2 Lichnowsky “My London Mission.” 
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perience at this particular point enhanced his value in the 
stormy times impending. 

When von Bernstorff’s service to Germany during the years 
1914 to 1917 comes to be appraised he is likely to rank high 
among the successful diplomats of the period. Shrewd, good- 
tempered, patient, a ‘‘good mixer,’’ deft in negotiation and 
cool in erises, he never lost sight of his main purposes from 
the day when the German army crossed the Belgian border. 
These were to excite American sympathy for the German 
cause, if possible; but in any event to keep the United States 
out of the list of Germany’s active enemies. Subordinate 
and contributary to these two great ends were the utiliza- 
tion of German-American influence; the promotion of all 
legislation which might help Germany or hinder her enemies; 
and especially, by any and every means, to prevent or retard 
the export of arms, munitions, and supplies to the Entente 
belligerents. 

Von Bernstorff asserts that he had always been an advo- 
cate of what was known in German official circles as a ‘‘ West- 
ern Policy’’ i.e., a policy largely based on friendship with 
England and the United States. (p. 2.) He also felt from 
the outbreak of the Great War that Germany’s victory would 
be impossible if the United States were added to the number 
of her enemies. To prevent so disastrous a result he labored 
incessantly to influence both public and official opinion. 

For the first nine months of the war he, with other German 
agents sent over for the purpose, expended great effort in or- 
ganizing a ‘‘German propaganda,’’ through which popular 
opinion might be brought to the German point of view, and 
sympathy thereby swung to the German cause. While these 
efforts at the time awakened great protest and indignation, 
it must be admitted that this purpose was perfectly legiti- 
mate when pursued by legitimate methods. No one here, ex- 
cept Teutonists, objected to Entente propaganda, of which 
there was an abundance; and in defending his own course the 
Count quite pertinently refers to the mission of Henry Ward 
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Beecher in 1863 which had for its purpose the turning of 
English opinion to the Federal side. (p. 43.) 

It is interesting to note, in his account of these activities, 
that von Bernstorff records the employment of the versa- 
tile William Bayard Hale, formerly personal agent of Pres- 
ident Wilson in Mexico. Mr. Hale had been an outspoken 
pro-German from the outset. (p. 48.) 

However, this particular part of the campaign collapsed 
with the event of May 7, 1915. In the Count’s own words ;— 


‘“‘With the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ our propaganda of 
enlightenment in the United States virtually came to an end. 
Henceforth the principal aim of its activity was to keep the 
United States out of the war.’’ 


To this end the available roads were plainly two:—to en- 
courage pacifist and neutral sentiment among the electorate, 
and to exert direct and effective influence upon the State 
Department and the President. 

Delegating the details of the first campaign to agents, the 
Count steadily addressed himself to the second. With this 
end in view, it is obvious that a correct understanding of the 
President’s ‘‘orientation’’ was a first essential, and the Am- 
bassador’s narrative shows how hard and how faithfully he 
worked to acquire that knowledge. As his whole diplomacy 
for over two years was based upon the conclusions reached; 
and as that diplomacy must be conceded to have achieved all 
the success that circumstances allowed, a brief reference to 
the Ambassador’s views will be quite in point. 

He already knew that ‘‘Mr. Wilson could tolerate only 
subordinates and not men with opinions of their own’’ (p. 27) 
—a view now generally admitted. He further states that the 
President’s ‘‘ambition to be peacemaker and arbiter mundi 
certainly suggested the chance of winning him over to 
our side, in the event of our being unable to achieve a 
decisive victory.’’ (p. 8.) But von Bernstorff had another 
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resource which he rather frankly describes when he says: 


“It is quite incredible what the American public will swallow in 
the way of lies, if they are only repeated often enough, and prop- 
erly served up.” (p. 54.) 


From the diplomatic point of view it would be quite ab- 
surd to expect such obvious elements of the problem as the 
German thus states to be either overlooked or neglected. 

As 1915 faded into 1916 another element came into the 
problem which the Count did not fail to recognize. Early in 
1916 the President formally announced himself as a candidate 
for reélection; and von Bernstorff highly rated,—perhaps 
even over rated—the importance of this factor. One of his 
early dispatches about the ‘‘Sussex’’ incident said: 


“As soon as a new crisis arises Mr. Wilson will as usual be in 
a fearful hurry, and bring us to the brink of war. Whether such 
a crisis will be precipitated by the ‘Sussex’ incident it is difficult to 
foretell, since this question, like all others at present, will be viewed 
exclusively from the standpoint of the approaching Presidential 
election.” (p. 242.) 


In July of the same year he cabled Berlin that the Pres- 
ident was inactive in moving for peace because his only 
thought was for reélection, and no effective public opinion 
was pressing him to action. (p. 279.) 

His policies from the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ were 
based upon postulates of: 

(1) The gullibility of the American Public. 

(2) The President’s ambition for the distinction of Peace- 
maker. 

(3) The President’s desire for reélection. 

Upon the basis of these assumptions von Bernstorff ad- 
dressed himself to the task of holding America back until 
Germany should have imposed her will upon her enemies. 

_ One cannot but feel convinced, upon reviewing the record, 
that few if any Germans could have come so near to success 
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as did this lone ambassador working under heavy disadvan- 
tages. Apart from the increasing pressure of popular opin- 
ion, repeatedly roused by German stupidity and brutality, 
he was being constantly tripped by his own superiors in Ber- 
lin, who not only habitually complicated his already difficult 
task by injecting fresh provocations into pending controver- 
sies, but deliberately kept’ him in ignorance of vital facts 
concerning the issues with which he was confronted. This 
would seem incredible had we not the record of Prince Lich- 
nowsky at London in 1914,—or, to go further back, of Baron 
von Werther at Paris in 1870. 

To these must be added the further handicap that von Bern- 
storff had no sympathy with the zig-zag policies which re- 
fused the advantage of either conducting or abandoning the 
submarine warfare, while incurring the odium of both. Thus 
he was at heart out of sympathy with the war itself, as well 
as doubtful of the methods pursued. 

He generally managed to keep clear of German activities 
which could not be avowed without endangering his standing 
at Washington, but did not always quite succeed. 

The publication by the Embassy of a warning to travelers 
against taking passage on Entente steamers, which appeared 
on the date the S. S. ‘‘Lusitania’’ sailed from New York on 
her last voyage was a striking example of this. In his 
book the Count gives an explanation which is by no means up 
to his usual standard. According to this tale the advertise- 
ment was prepared for publication and signed April 24th, 
but ‘‘by one of those coincidences beloved of history’’ was de- 
layed until May first owing to ‘‘technical difficulties.’’ 

This last phrase seems of evil omen in German diplomacy. 
They were ‘‘technical reasons’’ which forbade the Kaiser to 
halt mobilization and thus possibly avoid the war. ‘‘Techni- 
eal difficulties’? explained why the Ambassador at Washing- 
ton was kept in ignorance on vital matters. ‘Technical 
difficulties’? prevented the postponement of U-boat war in 
January 1917, and the Kaiser lost his throne. Smooth 
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phrases, which are peculiar to no race or clime, may disguise 
ugly facts for the moment. But they are quite inadequate to 
the task of averting evil consequences. 

To return to the Count, if the course which Mr. Roosevelt 
later suggested had been used—that of handing the Count his 
passports and sending him home on the ‘‘Lusitania’’—we 
might have had another of those ‘‘coincidences beloved of 
history’’ and shortened the war two years to boot. But nei- 
ther Roosevelt nor any one else thought of that until it was 
too late. Meanwhile, the plea of ‘‘technical difficulties’’ in 
obtaining prompt publication of a paid notice in the daily 
papers leaves something yet to be explained. If there is an 
objection here, it is that the Count is a trifle too bland to be 
convincing. (p. 138.) 

A year later another incident which threatened to termi- 
nate the German mission at Washington was only met by 
adroit avoidance on von Bernstorff’s part. 

In the early weeks of the war, among the various conspir- 
acies said to have been organized in the United States was a 
scheme to destroy the Welland Canal. On April 18, 1916 
an under-secretary of the German Embassy—one Wolf von 
Igel—was arrested in his office at 60 Wall St. New York and 
his papers seized after a brisk physical resistance. The pa- 
pers involved the embassy not only in the Welland Canal 
plot, but a number of other conspiracies which had for their 
purpose the violation of America’s neutrality, or infraction 
of her laws.’ 

Count von Bernstorff at once demanded the release of Herr 
von Igel and the return of the seized papers, ‘‘unread and 
unphotographed.’’ The State Department appeared willing 
to meet the German Ambassador’s view in the matter, while 
the Department of Justice, under whose orders the seizure 
was made, declined to recognize the Ambassador’s claim. 

Secretary Lansing finally offered to order the Department 


8 Statement of Committee on Public Information, Sept. 1917. 
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of Justice to meet the Count’s demand if the latter would 
identify the papers as belonging to the Embassy. This pro- 
posal was not agreeable to von Bernstorff, and he preferred to 
lose the papers rather than acknowledge them. It is obvious 
that thus only could he escape official responsibility in case 
the documents should involve his Embassy in illegal activities. 
Von Igel was released on bail, and finally sailed with the Ger- 
man Ambassador’s party after the Savin of relations, in 
February 1917. 

Von Bernstorff in his account of the matter smoothly states 
that he declined to claim the papers to avoid a possible trap. 
(pp. 262-8.) His wisdom in this respect was shown when a 
summary of the papers was made public in September 1917. 
It then appeared that von Igel was acting for the Embassy in 
the promotion of many plots, including destruction of ship- 
ping, factories and munitions, promotion of strikes, Irish 
Revolutionary plots against Great Britain ete. The Wash- 
ington Embassy and the Count himself were very fully im- 
plicated. Under the circumstances it must be admitted that 
the Ambassador made the best of a very bad situation. The 
Government forbore to make the papers public at the time, 
for their publication while the ‘‘Sussex’’ matter was pend- 
ing must have resulted in the dismissal of von Bernstorff, 
which might have meant war at once. 

It is to von Bernstorff’s credit that he never had any illu- 
sion as to the significance of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ crisis. It is a 
question whether his judgment of the American sentiment at 
the time was not more accurate than that of the Administra- 
tion itself. To the average American mind the Monroe Doc- 
trine was summarized in the phrase ‘‘Hands Off America.’’ 
In spite of the new American attitude toward American lives 
and property in Mexico, the German theory proclaimed by 
the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ was unbearable. Count von 
Bernstorff has the support of a large body of American opin- 
ion when he states that not even in April 1917 was American 
war sentiment so nearly unanimous as in May and June 1915. 
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The murder of over one hundred Americans on the high seas 
was not to be condoned because of the plea of German neces- 
sity, or justified by ‘‘juridical niceties.’’ 

He quickly took his cue from the President’s evident dis- 
inclination to force a ‘‘showdown”’ on this issue. Ambassa- 
dor Page’s opinion on this matter is an indirect but high 
compliment to von Bernstorff’s sagacity in handling this 
dispute. Mr. Page says,—speaking of German insolence to 
the United States: 


“Tf we had sent Bernstorff home the day after the ‘Lusitania’ was 
sunk, and recalled Gerard, and begun to train an army, we’d have 
had no more trouble with them. But since they have found out 
that they can keep on discussing things forever and a day, they 
will keep on discussing things until they are ready. ... We are 
very simple and we will get shot for it yet.” ¢ 


One can hardly read von Bernstorff’s book without surprise 
that the opinion of a pro-Ally Ambassador should be so 
strongly reinforced by the apologia of the German Ambassador 
at Washington. 

Von Bernstorff in effect divides his negotiations at Wash- 
ington into five critical periods. 

1 The ‘‘Lusitania’’ crisis (May—July 1915). 

2 The ‘‘Arabie’’ crisis (Sept.—Oct. 1915). 

3 The second ‘‘Lusitania’’ crisis, which includes the mys- 
terious ‘‘Armed Merchantman’’ negotiations (Feb. 1916). 

4 The ‘‘Sussex’’ incident (April-May 1916). 

5 The resumption of ‘‘ruthlessness’’ which terminated his 
mission to the United States (Jan. 1917). 

On August 19th 1915 the White Star steamer ‘‘ Arabic,”’ 
westbound, was torpedoed off the coast of Ireland with the 
loss of two American lives. This incident came at an awk- 
ward time for Germany, as the ‘‘Lusitania’’ case was still 
pending. With repeated postponements, popular  senti- 


4W. H. Page, “Letters,” Vol. II, p. 153. 
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ment had become more or less numbed, and there was a good 
chance of sidetracking the matter. But the ‘‘Arabic’’ 
poured oil upon the dying fire of indignation and the whole 
submarine issue was again to the fore. 

That the German government had absorbed its Ambassa- 
dor’s notion of American gullibility, appeared from the ex- 
planation immediately offered to Washington by Berlin. 
It was stated that the ‘‘Arabic’’ was attempting to ram the 
submarine, and that the latter had’ therefore merely acted 
in self-defense. As the torpedo had struck the ‘‘Arabic’’ 
near the stern, this explanation could hardly be accepted by 
the most willing dupe. In July Secretary Lansing had in- 
formed Count von Bernstorff that in case of other incidents 
of this kind, there would be no use in writing notes; that the 
President would require disavowal and an offer of repara- 
tion; and that failing these, war could hardly be avoided. 
In the Arabic matter the Count, as always, pursued a steady 
course of conciliation and prevarication. He strongly ad- 
vised Berlin that the ‘‘Lusitania’’ affair had exhausted the 
possibilities of mere procrastination, and that failing ma- 
terial concessions to the American view, Germany might 
expect nothing less than immediate war. It resulted that 
certain concessions were granted and the negotiation left 
to the Ambassador. Germany agreed that hereafter her sub- 
marines would not sink ‘‘liners’’ without warning. The 
term ‘‘liners’’ was left undefined. 

The ‘‘Arabic’’ settlement was generally regarded as a per- 
sonal triumph both for the President and von Bernstorff. 
Germany, after months of negotiation had at last been com- 
pelled to disavow and disapprove a ‘‘U-boat outrage.’’ 
Von Bernstorff further considered it a victory for him over 
the American Department of State. He enumerated three 
vital points which were left unsettled and considered that 
the President had thrown dust in the eyes of the American 
people because he ‘‘ wished to have done with the whole busi- 
ness, and get rid of the ‘Lusitania’ matter.’’ As an evi- 
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dence of this latter the Count records that, after the 
‘‘Arabie’’ settlement, the President sent word to him to 
‘‘let the ‘Lusitania’ drift.’? (p. 193.) 

Thus passed the second crisis with the first still unsettled 
and both parties, apparently, willing to sidetrack it if 
possible. 

The Count’s third erisis, which he ealls the ‘‘Second 
Lusitania,’’ is covered in some detail in Chapter XVIII. 
This was barely out of the way when on March 24, 1916, 
the steamer ‘‘Sussex’’ was torpedoed in the English chan- 
nel. This was a direct and undeniable breach of the as- 
surances given by Germany in the preceding October. Ber- 
lin attempted some lame denials which their Ambassador 
described as ‘‘particularly fateful in that the note was prob- 
ably the most unfortunate document that ever passed from 
Berlin.’’ (p. 247.) There was in it an unmistakable ‘‘mix- 
ture of an uneasy conscience and clumsiness.’’ 

The Count did not misread the situation at this time, and 
advised his government that they could now choose between 
abandoning their U-boat policy, and war with the United 
States. Berlin, accustomed to a year’s ‘‘discussion,’’ was 
probably shocked at the President’s stand on the ‘‘Sussex.”’ 
In a very able message, which recited the long exercise of 
American patience, he definitely, and in terms admitting of 
no misinterpretation, demanded proper guarantees of a 
change in German methods of sea warfare,—under penalty 
of a rupture. Von Bernstorff was almost in despair, but 
never ceased to warn his government that the one thing 
they could not afford was a break with America. The con- 
junction of these warnings and the President’s unusual 
definite peremptoriness evidently had their effect. On May 
4th Germany definitely gave the assurance demanded, viz— 
that merchant ships would not be sunk without giving crew 
and passengers an opportunity to provide for their safety. 
In other words, the ‘‘Rules of Cruiser Warfare,’’ long de- 
manded, were at last conceded. This affair was a genuine 
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and clean-cut diplomatic victory for President Wilson. 
Throughout the whole crisis he acted with dignity and con- 
sideration, and with a firmness which showed that he ‘‘meant 
business.’? Von Bernstorff was quick enough to realize this, 
and to him should be awarded the credit of making his Prus- 
sian superiors comprehend the situation. Thus he had met 
and surmounted three major crises with success,—the 
‘‘Lusitania’’ which was pushed aside, the ‘‘Arabic’’ settled 
by a quibble on terms; and the ‘‘Sussex’” in which the Presi- 
dent and the Count codperated in making Berlin see the light. 
The latter’s conviction is best expressed by himself: ‘‘There 
was no hope of purchasing immunity from a break with any 
less concession than a pledge to carry on the submarine 
campaign ... in accordance with the principles laid down 
by international law for cruiser warfare.’’ (p. 244.) 

The German ‘‘Sussex’’ note clumsily attempted to imply 
a condition that the President should secure a modification 
of the English blockade; but the latter curtly killed this in 
his reply by declining to accept any conditional recognition 
of American rights. Count von Bernstorff then blandly 
explained that Germany had not intended to impose a con- 
dition but to make a suggestion. 

The Ambassador, however, had no delusions as to the 
permanency of the settlement. Whatever assurances he 
might give to the United States he knew that Berlin had 
yielded on the ‘‘Sussex’’ only in the hope that the President 
would make an effective move for the ‘‘Freedom of the 
Seas.’’? The German definition of this was the ‘‘abolition 
of the right of capture at sea.’’ If Mr. Wilson could be 
induced to move in this matter, the Teutons probably hoped 
for one of two results—such a relaxing of the blockade as 
would enable them to win; or a rupture between England 
and the United States such as had resulted from kindred 
complications over one hundred years earlier. If Mr. Wilson 
should decline to move in this matter, or if he should move 
without success, the return to ‘‘ruthless warfare’’ was, to 
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the Count, a foregone conclusion. And the very terms of 
the ‘‘Sussex’’? compromise, made it certain, that in such a 
contingency, the Allies would be reinforced by the armies 
and resources of the United States. 

From that time, therefore, his influence was steadily 
exerted to induce Berlin to preserve the status quo, until 
such time as the President’s activities in favor of a nego- 
tiated peace should bear fruit. For influence on the Presi- 
dent, he seems to have depended chiefly on Col. House, 
as did Ambassador Page at London; and through this chan- 
nel he felt that he was obtaining a ‘‘close-up’’ of Mr. 
Wilson’s purposes and plans. That his relations with Col. 
House were very confidential would appear from his state- 
ment that the latter had said to him in December 1915 
‘‘You are the one tie which still bmds us to Germany. If 
this should break, war would be inevitable.’’ (p. 205.) 

During the Presidential campaign von Bernstorff felt it 
was useless to urge the President to action, both because the 
uncertainty of the latter’s tenure made doubtful his ability to 
accomplish anything worth while, and because Wilson feared 
a misstep or mishap which might react unfavorably upon 
his candidacy. But it appeared to him that the President 
still retained his purpose of bringing about peace negotia- 
tions under the conviction that if a Conference could be 
arranged, peace was bound to follow. As to Mr. Wilson’s 
personal preferences, he was anxious that neither party 
should gain a decided victory. (p. 286.) The Count ad- 
vised Berlin that Mr. Wilson refused definitely to take any 
part in the discussion of territorial questions, but was confin- 
ing his interest to ‘‘Freedom of the Seas’’ and to disarma- 
ment. (p. 280.) 

His estimates of the President’s idiosynerasies afford an 
interesting sidelight upon the policy of the ambassador. 
His general estimate, which he states very early in his narra- 
tive, will be in agreement with that of many Americans, 
irrespective of party affiliation. 
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“He is the most brilliant and most eloquent exponent of the Amer- 
ican point of view. But he does not devote the same energy and 
consistency to the execution of his various programs as he does to 
their formation.” (p. 8.) 


Bernstorff thought that he perceived in the President’s 
mind a distinct leaning toward Germany due to ‘‘a stimula- 
tion of his self esteem by Germany’s reliance on him’’ which 
gave him an interest in bringing about a peace favorable 
to the Central Powers. (p. 370.) This impression was ap- 
parently strengthened by his interview with Col. House 
about January 27, 1917 when the latter informed him that 
the President thought that he had given expression to 
German wishes in his ‘‘Peace without Victory’’ speech. 
(p. 374.) 

He believed up to the very last that President Wilson 
could have and would have brought about .a negotiated peace 
had Germany postponed the fatal decision to resume the law- 
less use of submarines. He assumes that the President would 
not have offered to mediate unless sure of success; and quite 
reasonably asserts that the latter was in better position than 
any German to know the attitude of the Entente. 

The German blunder, according to the Count, simply 
brought to England and France the realization of the only 
hope which had sustained them for months,—that of Ameri- 
can aid. 

His conviction of Mr. Wilson’s desire to serve Germany 
was not at all shaken by the latter’s ‘‘spiteful censure and 
treatment’’ after the break came. He asserts that Ger- 
many’s action of January 1917 rendered Mr. Wilson in- 
capable of justice and fairness toward her cause, because the 
““German Government deprived him of the glory of being 
the first political personage on the world stage.’’ (p. 371.) 
All the negotiations, according to his opinion, were greatly 
influenced by the President’s ‘‘personal sensitiveness and 
egocentric nature.”’ 
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While Count von Bernstorff’s book was a special plea in 
justification of his American service, and is therefore to be 
taken with some allowance, his efforts were so long success- 
ful, and the personal impression he left behind him so favor- 
able, that his views are entitled to weight. 

Up to the very eve of Germany’s fateful U-boat decision, 
the German Ambassador was confident that the President’s 
peace efforts were likely to be successful. To his mind the 
situation from a German point of view had steadily im- 
proved. He states that while pro-Ally opinion felt that the 
President had ‘‘fallen under the German spell,’’ the peace 
note of Dec. 18, 1916 expressed the opinion of almost the 
whole American nation. (p. 355.) In his opinion Mr. 
Wilson had arrived at the conclusion that Germany could 
not be defeated. (p. 356.) Perhaps von Bernstorff never 
showed more optimism as to American influence for a nego- 
tiated peace than on January 14, 1917, when he sent the 
above advices to his government. 

On January 19th he received official notice of the resump- 
tion of lawless sea warfare. Again he had no illusions as 
to the significance of this. He says: 

‘‘After all that had happened, I could but regard this as 
a declaration of war against the United States, and one, 
which in addition, put us in the wrong.’’ He telegraphed 
Berlin on the same date ‘‘War inevitable in view of the 
proposed action.’ But Zimmerman’s comforting assurance 
to Gerard ten days later® showed von Bernstorff’s judg- 
ment was lightly regarded by the German foreign office. 
Nevertheless he labored up to the very last for reconsidera- 
tion or at least postponement. On January 27th, after an 
interview with Col. House he advised Berlin of the Presi- 
dent’s confidence in success if Germany would only trust 
him. He adds, ‘‘If the U-boat campaign is opened without 
further ado, the President will regard this as a smack in the 
face, and war with the United States will be inevitable.’’ 


5See Chapter XVIII, Note 21. 
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The best reply that Berlin could make to this was to con- 
fide to the President the terms upon which they ‘‘should 
have been prepared to negotiate,’? on December 12 ultimo; 
and to state that ‘‘technical reasons’’ made it impossible 
to postpone the proposed action. Von Bernstorff recognized 
this as final. On the morning of January 31st he ordered 
all German ships in United States ports to be disabled, and at 
five o’clock in the afternoon communicated to the United 
States Government Germany’s fateful decision, which spelt 
the failure of all his labors and sounded the death knell of 
all his hopes. The incident, in view of its vast import, was 
singularly unimpressive. The Count handed the official com- 
munication to Mr. Lansing, who merely replied that he would 
submit it to the President. The Count remarked ‘‘We both 
knew that the end had come.’’ On February 3rd his pass- 
ports were handed to him by a State Department official. 


To any one who carefully watched the course of events 
during that period, and who looks back upon the momentous 
issues which constantly demanded treatment, it now seems 
apparent that Count von Bernstorff served his government 
with great devotion and conspicuous ability. Apparently he 
alone of all the responsible German agents in America real- 
ized that the ‘‘imbecile Yankees’’ were not to be despised if 
they ever got started, and that not even the President would 
be able to keep them quiescent under further provocation. 
He was right and Zimmerman was wrong—the whole Ger- 
man Government was wrong. Von Bernstorff was one of 
the few men in highly responsible positions, who, from the 
time of the ‘‘Lusitania incident’’ saw clearly the issue that 
must sooner or later be squarely faced; the decision which 
American opinion would compel; and the result to the Ger- 
man cause. 

When he sailed from New York everything German was 
anathema, and popular judgment upon Germany’s ex- 
ambassador was correspondingly severe. Six years later it 
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is possible to do better justice to his indefatigable efforts to 
preserve peace, his wise counsels to his superiors, and his per- 
Spicacity in foreseeing Germany’s defeat and the ruin that 
such defeat would bring upon his country. 

Personally he left regretted by a large circle of friends, 
although followed by a torrent of war-time abuse. But one 
may now realize that in 1917, or even in 1923, the German 
Ambassador could hardly be expected to see things from 
a pro-Ally point of view. 


CHAPTER xX 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


On April 2nd, 1917 President Wilson, speaking in person 
before the two houses of Congress, delivered the most com- 
pelling oration of his career. Casting behind him the doubts 
and hesitations of the last two years; ignoring the pacifist 
sentiment which his policies had encouraged, he spoke to 
America and to the world in terms which at once united the 
people; and, for a time, restored to him the influence which 
his previous indecision had greatly impaired. He recited 
the wrongs which belligerents and neutrals alike had suffered 
from Prussian militarism; arraigned the German autocracy 
as an enemy of self government; and asked the Congress 
formally to recognize the state of war forced upon the nation, 
despite the almost inexhaustible patience shown under un- 
provoked aggression. 

A noteworthy feature of this notable address, was the 
complete abandonment of the attitude of isolation and moral 
indifference, which he had advocated and held ever since 
1914. His speech was in effect an endorsement of those who 
had from the first held that America was vitally interested 
in the defeat of Pan-Germanism, and that the cause of the 
Entente was the cause of Democracy. He admitted that, 
for long, he had not believed this, and that there was no 
alternative now but to recognize it as the truth. He de- 
clared the policy of armed neutrality to be futile, and recom- 
mended aggressive warfare. 


“The German submarine warfare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind. It is a war against all nations.... We will 
not choose the path of submission. . . . With a profound sense of 
the solemn and even tragical character of the step I am taking... 
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I advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the United States.” 


An earnest of the President’s state of mind at this junc- 
ture was given in his appeal for an army of one half million 
men. 

The war speech of April 2nd, conceived on a high plane 
of patriotism, and expressed in arresting terms, evoked an 
overwhelming popular response. It rang throughout with 
a note of courage and decision for which the country had 
long been waiting. In the overwrought condition of the 
public mind it fired the popular heart to a degree never 
before exceeded in our national history. The President at 
once became the National leader, and all classes ranged them- 
selves in his support. Partisan clamor was almost silenced. 
Both the press and the leading men of all parties joined in 
a chorus of approval and admiration. 

Organizations and gatherings af all kinds unqualifiedly 
approved his position. In Congress this expression of senti- 
ment was more nearly unanimous than in any other similar 
crisis in our history. Among those who had been severe 
critics of Mr. Wilson’s past policies, but who now rallied to 
his support may be named ex-Presidents Taft and Roosevelt, 
Elihu Root, Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator Smoot, George 
Harvey, J. M. Beck and many more. Republican leaders 
and gatherings were not less enthusiastic than those of the 
President’s own party. There was prompt and general 
response to appeals for the obliteration of partisanship, and 
the union of all shades of opinion in suport of the govern- 
ment. The war declaration passed the Senate by a vote of 
82 to 6; and the House by 373 to 50,—nearly 9 to 1 on the 
combined vote. Theodore Roosevelt, not content with class- 
ing the Speech among the great State papers of History, 
offered to raise and march with a division of volunteers in 
any capacity for which he might be deemed fitted. He 
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called at the White House to congratulate the President 
upon his call to arms, but unfortunately, did not see Mr. 
Wilson. The general trend of opinion was well indicated 
in an editorial in one of the Republican organs: 


“President Wilson has spoken eloquently, he has spoken truly; 
he has drawn an indictment that will follow the Prussian autocracy 
to its grave. Through him the United States has answered “Pres- 
ent” at the roll eall of the peoples who love liberty and are willing 
to defend humanity. .. . What always should have been is at last 
to be done rightly.” + 


So ran the sentiment the country over. Under the in- 
fluence of so inspiring a battle call, and in the face of the 
now admitted national peril, the mistakes of the past were 
ignored and all classes united behind the President in a 
‘‘win the war’’ campaign. But although criticism of past 
inaction was forborne, the effects could not be avoided nor 
promptly overcome. The plain fact was that after three 
years of warning, we were as unprepared for war as when 
the struggle first started. 

In the hurry and excitement of emergency measures, our 
military impotence was hardly realized. It was only dis- 
closed by the sequence of events how helpless was the Army; 
how demoralized the Navy, and how incompetent some of 
the Department officials. 

These things will no doubt influence the ultimate verdict 
on President Wilson’s statesmanship. But whatever that 
verdict may be, and however his tardiness in recognizing 
the significance of the European struggle may affect it, 
credit will be given him for one momentous and timely deci- 
sion—perhaps the most important of his whole career. The 
policy of conscription, instantly recommended, and forced 
through an unwilling Congress by his insistence and courage, 
was possibly the determining factor in the war’s result. 


1“New York Tribune,” April 3, 1917. 
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Any long hesitation over this matter might, and probably 
would, have made American aid too late to avert a German 
peace. 

That such a course required political courage was shown 
by the course of the debate in the House. The Democratic 
majority was reluctant, many members on both sides of the 
House were outspokenly opposed. Among these were Dem- 
ocrats from the South and Republicans and Democrats from 
most other sections. The backbone of the Southern opposi- 
tion lay in the eternal negro question. Southerners were 
unwilling to support a policy which would result in giving 
military training to a large percentage of the teeming colored 
population. Elsewhere conscription was opposed by many 
elements; by those who still believed in the antiquated and 
always futile ‘‘Volunteer’’ system; those who objected to 
following the methods of European militarism; Pacifists, 
pro-Germans, anti-British and Irish joined in the protest 
against the policy which the situation rendered imperative. 
So disorganized were party lines by this question that the 
Democratic speaker of the House took the floor in opposition 
to the measure, remarking that, to him, there was little dif- 
ference between a conscript and a convict. While in the 
Senate a Western Democrat was in charge of the bill, its 
fortunes in the House had to be placed in charge of a 
Western Republican. 

Up to the middle of April the indications were that if an 
immediate vote were taken, the House majority against con- 
scription would be enormous. Later in the month Speaker 
Clark opined that it would be defeated by thirty votes. On 
April 28th the bill passed the House by 397 to 24, and the 
Senate by 81 to 8. In this crisis the control over legisla- 
tion which the President had practiced ever since his ac- 
cession to office undoubtedly worked to save a serious situa- 
tion. How much of the speedy success was due to this and 
how much to popular pressure directly exercised by con- 
stituents, it is impossible to say. But the latter was greatly 
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spurred on by the President’s appeals. On June 5th, almost 
exactly two months after the war declaration, men of mili- 
tary age were being enrolled under the conscription law. 
Mr. Wilson’s appeal to public sentiment had been so effec- 
tive that resistance to the draft was almost negligible. This 
was certainly one of his great achievements. 

Another influence personal to the President was now to 
become apparent. Nothing in his public career had been 
more bitterly criticised by his enemies or more timidly de- 
fended by his friends than what was regarded as his ‘‘truck- 
ling to organized labor.’’ This had been one of his most vul- 
nerable points, from the ‘‘ Appropriation rider’’ of 1913 to his 
surrender to the railroad unions in the heat of the 1916 
campaign. But now when the attitude of labor toward the 
war was absolutely vital, it developed that the President 
“‘‘had labor with him’’—a fact of the very first importance. 
On April 9th, three days after war was declared, the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor gave the President 
full assurance that there would be no hampering of the 
war by labor unrest and strikes. And in fact, as compared 
with our associates across the water, our labor troubles dur- 
ing the war were insignificant. An officer high in the Re- 
publican organization later expressed the opinion that for 
this reason the reélection of Mr. Wilson had been a blessing 
in disguise.” 

For the first few months the enrollment for the draft; 
the organization of training camps; flotation of bonds and 
the thousand blundering activities of a peaceful democracy 
trying to go to war, together with an organized stimulation 
of patriotic sentiment, kept the public mind occupied and 
gave a widespread impression of effective activity. But as 
the months went by it appeared that something was wrong. 
The President was as inspiring as ever; the Press was 
loyally supporting the Government; the Secretary of War 
was flooding the daily prints with tales of his Department's 

2To the author, personally. 
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wonderful accomplishments; party criticism was almost 
silenced, partly from patriotism and partly from the tradi- 
tional Republican intolerance of ‘‘Copperheadism.’’ But 
since no administration in our history had been so ungrudg- 
ingly granted both the powers and the means asked for, it was 
hoped that material aid to our allies might be in evidence 
by the end of the year 1917. Long before that however, it 
became an open secret that things were not moving; and the 
eonduct of the War Department by Secretary Newton D. 
Baker was openly criticised in the halls of Congress by Re- 
publicans, and quietly, in the cloakrooms, by Democrats. 
By December the complaints had become so numerous that 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs undertook an in- 
vestigation, and summoned the Secretary of War to render 
a report of progress. 

No Cabinet appointment of Mr. Wilson had more puzzled 
the country than that of Mr. Baker as Secretary of War. 
He had been known simply as an Ohio Democrat of social- 
istic leanings up to the ‘‘Lusitania’’ matter, when he had 
obtained some notoriety in connection with the National 
Security League. Mr. Baker, being then Mayor of Cleve- 
land, had refused to lend his influence or aid to the League, 
stating that he was a pacifist and opposed to all agitation 
in favor of preparedness. His appointment as head of the 
War Dept. only seven months later, in the height of the 
second ‘‘Lusitania’’ crisis and the ‘‘Armed Merchantman”’ 
dispute, was therefore received with gasps of wonderment. 

During the year that elapsed between his appointment 
and the dismissal of the German Ambassador neither the 
conduct of his department nor his public utterances had been 
such as to increase his influence. Shortly after Congress 
passed the War Declaration, Mr. Baker had admitted our 
almost total lack of- preparedness, saying ‘‘I delight in the 
fact that when we entered this war we were not, like our 
adversary, ready for it.’’ But speaking in Richmond Va. 


3 July, 1915. 
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in December of the same year he said ‘‘From the time the 
‘Lusitania’ sank the United States had only two choices—to 
crawl on its knees to the Hohenzollerns or to fight. We 
chose to fight.’ In view of his record it was generally 
felt that modesty rather than verbal ferocity would be the 
becoming attitude for Mr. Baker. 

Putting aside all the confusion and delay which is inevi- 
table when a peaceloving nation prepares for war; and 
ignoring the partisan clamor, which seeks to make capital 
out of every situation that reflects upon the party in power, 
the choice of Mr. Baker as Secretary of War will probably 
be ranked as among the least fortunate of Mr. Wilson’s high 
appointments. 

The ordnance department was so inefficient that up to the 
time of the armistice, no American guns of caliber as large 
as 6 inch had appeared at the front. The airplane program 
was almost a complete failure; we were depending upon the 
French and British for most of our shells; and the lack of 
proper artillery support was costing our troops heavily in 
casualities. But the Secretary of War could not be frank 
about these matters. With the aid of the Chairman of the 
Federal Committee on Public Information, it was possible 
not only to color the news which was permitted to reach the 
public, but to stifle information which might reflect on any 
department of the Government, on the ground of military 
necessity. Of both these Mr. Baker was very freely accused, 
—in the Halls of Congress,—in the Press,—and wherever 
men were gathered. He was an adept in the employment of 
bland, soothing, and non-informing phrases, of which he 
made use whenever things grew particularly hot. He had 
the gift of evasiveness to an unusual degree, such as meeting 
accusations of abuses at one camp, by proving that such 
abuses did not exist at some other camp. When people 
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wished to know of the progress made toward arming our 
eager troops, they were told of how many acres of buildings 
the ‘‘projected’’ camps would contain ‘‘when completed.’’ 
When they looked for some word of encouragement as to our 
active participation, he told how we were ‘‘going to make 
the United States a living moral influence in the world, 
liberating the spirits of men.’’. And this at a time when 
civilization hung in the balance and our Allies stood with 
their backs against the wall. But his speeches as War Secre- 
tary were both unconvincing and uninspiring. One com- 
mentator summed up a bland and comforting utterance of 
Mr. Baker thus: 


“Not a word about the war itself . . . not a sound above a whis- 
per in praise and appreciation of our brothers in arms; not a hint of 
the peril to mother and sister countries and to our own; not one 
loud clear bugle call to rouse and thrill a mighty people... 
nothing! nothing under heaven but piffle, piddling pacifist piffle.” > 


Quite characteristically the President considered the criti- 
ecism of Mr. Baker as personal to himself, and heartily sup- 
ported his War Secretary. His description of the latter as 
‘fone of the ablest public officers I have ever known,’’ was 
widely considered as a severe reflection either on Mr. Wilson’s 
eircle of official acquaintance, or upon his judgment of men. 
Ever since the declaration of war, Mr. Baker had been an 
unfailing optimist and an energetic advertiser of the achieve- 
ments of his department. When the results contradicted 
his statements he showed no embarrassment. Before the 
Senate Committee he was jaunty and even flippant in his 
bearing while the most damaging disclosures of inefficiency 
were made. 

Under the critical conditions, neither the President’s per- 
sonal influence nor the fear of political injury to the domi- 


5“War Weekly,” May 4, 1918, 
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nant party could hush up the facts. Ever since September 
1917, Roosevelt had been warning the people that the War 
Department was not functioning. The obvious retort was 
that Mr. Roosevelt was talking for political effect. On the 
whole however, the criticism had not spread widely. Mr. 
Roosevelt was perhaps at that time the only man in the 
United States who could speak out without the danger of do- 
ing more harm than good. From a party stand-point the 
matter was soon to assume a much more, serious aspect. 

The disclosures before the Senate Committee had been of so 
serious a nature that the Committee had framed two bills eal- 
culated to speed up military activities. The bills provided 
for a ‘‘Director of Munitions’’ and a ‘‘ War Council’’ of three 
to direct military preparations. By the terms of the bill the 
Secretaries of War and Navy were (quite significantly) ex- 
eluded from service on the War Council. That bill had the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and was obviously the result of that committee’s in- 
vestigations. Early in January, Senator Chamberlain, chair- 
man, and Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, called upon the 
President to secure if possible his approval and support of 
the bill, basing their appeal upon the results of the Senate 
investigation. These showed camps upon unsanitary sites, 
and without proper shelter, heat, or sanitation; hospitals 
without blankets, nurses, or medicines; sick men uncared for; 
infantry drilling without rifles, cavalry without horses, and 
artillery without guns. They urged that the military situa- 
tion in Europe was critical and that unless some radical ac- 
tion were taken, the war would be lost before America could 
put her strength into the struggle. 

The President was not impressed. He demurred as to the 
facts, stating that his own information contradicted them; 
that the committee’s proposal did not strike him favorably, 
that in his opinion things were going as well as could be ex- 
pected. He dismissed the two Senators with some hauteur, 
stating that he would communicate further with them and ad- 
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vise them of his decision. A few days later he wrote to Sen- 
ator Chamberlain declining to approve the proposed Dill. 

The latter, who had been a strong supporter of the Pres- 
ident up to this time, now decided that the crisis was so im- 
minent as to require a direct appeal to the people, even at 
the risk of his party standing. On January 19, 1918 he 
therefore laid bare the situation, speaking in New York be- 
fore the National Security League and the Republican Club. 
He insisted on the necessity of laying out ‘‘what we have not 
had since 1914—and have not now—a program to carry on 
this war to a successful conclusion.’’ He frankly expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘the military establishment of the United 
States had almost ceased to function because of inefficiency 
in every bureau and in almost every department.’’” 

So strong an arraignment of the War Department from 
such a source could not be ignored. It confirmed and justi- 
fied the severest criticisms uttered during the past three years 
by leaders of American opinion such as Roosevelt, Leonard 
Wood, and Root, and being made by a leading Senator of 
the President’s political faith, could not be discredited by 
attributing it to a spirit of partisan malice. 

Senator Chamberlain probably had no delusions as to the 
inevitable reaction of his insurgency. The President in per- 
son took up the cudgels for his War Secretary, and in a pub- 
lie statement defending Mr. Baker, denied Senator Chamber- 
lain’s assertions, impugning not only his statements, veracity 
and good faith, but (by implication) his patriotism. He 
closed his statement with this significant sentence, ‘‘I am 
bound to infer that his’? (Chamberlain’s) ‘‘statement sprang 
out of opposition to the administration’s whole policy rather 
than out of any serious intention to reform its practice.’’ ® 
So far as President Wilson could personally accomplish it, 
Mr. Chamberlain had been read out of the party. 

6 George E. Chamberlain to author, July 1921. 

7 Report of Speech in “New York Times,” Jan. 20, 1918. 

8 President’s Statement, Jan. 22, 1918. See also Note 3, Chap. XXII. 
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The Oregon Senator replied to the President’s attack in a 
three hour speech before the Senate in which he vindicated 
his veracity and proved his facts. Specifically he quite up- 
set the President’s statement that he (Mr. Wilson) had not 
been consulted and had only learned of the matter at second 
hand, by exhibiting the President’s letter to him of January 
llth referring to the conference between him and the two 
Senators mentioned above.® 

The Senate bill for reorganizing the War Department did 
not pass—the President’s influence prevented that—but the 
exposure of conditions exercised an immediate and beneficial 
effect. It awakened the people from the fools’ paradise in 
which they had been dreaming; and it shook the deadly self 
complacency, the effects of which had driven a friendly Senate 
to open revolt. 

Nor was the incident without effect on the President’s po- 
litical fortunes. The scandal, which disclosed not only in- 
competence, but the usual ‘‘war contract’’ dishonesties and 
trickeries, undoubtedly had a material influence upon the 
elections of 1918, in which the President was to receive his 
first political defeat. 

The Chamberlain Bill having failed of passage the Ad- 
ministration disclosed its own views of the legislation re- 
quired. On February 6, 1918 a bill drawn by the Presi- 
dent was introduced by Senator Overman of North Carolina, 
which empowered the President to make, in all the Depart- 
ments, such changes as he saw fit, without further authority 
from Congress. In brief, Congress was required to endorse in 
advance whatever changes the President might make. 

The Overman Bill evoked a storm of protest from all sides. 
Senators and Representatives of both parties exclaimed that 
Congress was being asked to abdicate. The bill was exhaus- 
tively debated, extensively amended, and finally, in a greatly 
modified form became a law in May 1918. 


9 Speech in Senate, Jan. 24, 1918. 
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The subsidence of the first excitement and enthusiasm 
caused by the declaration of war, had been followed by an 
uneasy impression that the Administration was not wholly 
in earnest. There was too much talk in certain pacifist and 
semi-pacifist quarters of America’s ‘‘moral influence’? and 
‘financial and industrial aid’’ being sufficient to turn the 
scale against Germany. Much point was given to such talk 
by the presence of declared pacifists at the head of two chief 
departments of Government, and the President’s angry in- 
tolerance of any criticism of their shortcomings. But if this 
notion of a ‘‘Pacific War’’ had found lodgment in the Ad- 
ministration, it was now about to be violently corrected, not 
by criticism or remonstrance, but by the irresistible course of 
military events. 

Although Britain and France did not dare to publish the 
full truth (even in the hope of hurrying America) it was 
known generally that, since the collapse of Russia, the war had 
been steadily going against the Entente. Roosevelt had been 
warning the country ever since September 1917. Senator 
Chamberlain had publicly stated in January 1918 that the 
situation menaced our existence as a nation; and the aged 
ex-ambassador to London, Joseph H. Choate, with almost his 
last breath had sent to Washington the appeal ‘‘For God’s 
sake hurry up.’’ Germany at this stage was clearly winning. 
England, which had carried the financial burden,—at least 
in part—for her allies, was almost at the end of her resources ; 
the French morale was evidently breaking, after the blood- 
jest and most heroic defense in history. 

On March 21, 1918 the Germans began ‘a desperate drive 
against the British in an attempt to reach the Channel ports, 
and thus interpose between the British and French armies. 
The movement came alarmingly near success, the German ad- 
vance being barely halted within a few miles of Amiens. The 
British Commander-in-Chief, in orders to his army, asserted 
that England stood with her back to the wall, and that further 
retreat was not to be thought of. It was a ‘‘stand and die 
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appeal.’’ Then only was action taken, which if taken earlier, 
might have saved much of the disaster which the Entente 
armies had met ever since the Russian collapse. Marshal 
Foch was placed in‘supreme command on the Western front. 
Henceforth there was to be at least unified command. But 
the events of March had disclosed an appalling situation for 
the Entente. Even Secretary Baker could no longer 
delude himself with the thought that ‘‘there was no hurry,— 
the war was three thousand miles away.’’ 1° 

In the Spring of 1918 the Government in Washington ap- 
peared at last to wake from its dream of bloodless victory. 
About the first of April ‘‘insiders’’ at the national capital be- 
came aware that there had been a great change in the attitude 
of the Administration toward the war. This was of course 
more or less reflected in the press throughout the country. 
One editor who for some months had been an unsparing critic 
of the ineffective work of the War Department, but who at 
this time swung into hearty support of the Administration, 
explained when the war was practically over the causes which 
led to the change. He had felt, to use his own words, that 
‘fa dangerous intellectualism was playing over the situation, 
unable to fix itself in any direction.’’ Secretary Baker had 
testified before the Senate Committee that it had long been 
debated in the Cabinet whether the participation of the 
United States in the war should be ‘‘military or merely in- 
dustrial.’’ But on April first there came to the editor from 
a sure source, information which convinced him that the presi- 
dent had experienced a change of heart. His informant said, 
‘Something is going to happen; the President is in the war. 
He says it is no use to go on hoping and talking. There is 
nothing for it but to take it as a big job, needing lots of 
money and men, and go through it to the end. You will 
know in a few days.’’ The newspaper in question at once 
turned to full support of the President’s war policy, which 


10 Senate Public Documents, Part III, p- 1615. See Young p. 128, 
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was publicly expressed by him at Baltimore on April sixth, 
when he said, ‘‘There is therefore but one response possible 
for us. Force to the utmost. Force without stint or limit.’’ 

The Editor adds, ‘‘From that day forward, Washington 
was a different place. Everybody knew it. The physical 
side of war began to be handled in a new and aggressive fash- 
ion, with an heroic impatience of delays and difficulties. 
That was enough. Nothing else mattered.’’ 12 

In truth it would appear that the United States Government 
had at last realized that the case was desperate; that with- 
out immediate and effective physical assistance our allies were 
beaten, and we should then be left to confront alone a tri- 
umphant Germany. Hence so far as the indifference of the 
past three years, and the incompetence and purposeless wav- 
ering of the last year could be remedied by an almost con- 
vulsive activity, that task was immediately set about. Troop 
ships left almost daily from all Atlantic ports, crowded to the 
rails with Yankee boys bound for France; and this activity 
continued up to the Armistice. 

The Administration had awakened not a moment too soon. 
Perhaps to those who knew something of the situation, the 
first Sunday in June was the most dismal day of the whole 
war. For on that day they learned that the German out- 
posts moving on Paris had reached the Marne, and halted for 
their supports to come up. The inference was plain. The 
French were not standing. Partly by the aid of American 
units, the German advance was halted at this point. But 
every one knew that the drive was to be resumed. Paris was 
in panic, and again arrangements were hastily made to re- 
move the seat of government to Bordeaux. But no one ex- 
pected that the morale of the exhausted French would sur- 
vive the fall of Paris. 

On July 14th while the Germans were preparing to renew 
their attack, the offensive was suddenly snatched from them 


11“N, Y, Tribune” editorial, Oct, 27, 1918, 
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by General Foch, and from then until November 11th they 
could never recover the inititative. Steadily and remorse- 
lessly the combined French, British, and American forces 
pushed them backward, under such generalship as the En- 
tente armies, at least, had not enjoyed since the war began. 
By September the Central powers had begun to weaken, and 
by the middle of the month there were signs of a ‘‘Peace Of- 
fensive,’’ which started from Vienna but quickly spread also 
to Berlin. The apparent object was to,try to breed dis- 
cord among the Entente nations by setting them at odds with 
each other over the terms of peace. President Wilson was 
chosen as the vehicle through which their effort was to be 
made. Upon the initiative of the Berlin Government he en- 
tered into a correspondence regarding a peace on the basis of 
his Fourteen Points, and his subsequent speeches. Whether 
or not this was suggested to Berlin by Count von Bernstorff 
as the most promising method of approaching the President, 
it was along the lines which the Count when at Washington 
had conceived as possibly useful ‘‘in case Germany should be 
unable to achieve a decisive victory.’’ Its adroitness was 
evidenced by Mr. Wilson’s ready responsiveness, and it 
showed a keen appreciation of what the President’s most 
ardent admirers were accustomed to refer to as his ‘‘tempera- 
mental limitations.’’ 

The semi-official, semi-personal correspondence into which 
the President was thus drawn by Germany was viewed with 
obvious disquiet by our allies, and with alarm by many prom- 
inent Americans irrespective of party lines. There was fear 
that the renewed vision of the ‘‘Great Peacemaker’’ thus 
dangled before him might so affect his viewpoint as to menace 
our relations with our allies. There were those who expressed 
distrust lest this influence might result in an attempt to coerce 
the Entente nations by the threat of a separate peace—a 
course probably to be justified by placing justice before con- 
sistency. Such a change of front in the face of a crisis might 
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have a disastrous effect on the Peace, even though the war 
were won. 

The correspondence with Germany therefore awakened 
grave apprehensions both here and abroad. As note fol- 
lowed note it was observed that the President carefully 
avoided the use of the term which expressed the sentiment of 
the vast majority—‘‘unconditional surrender.’’ His notes 
required explanation. In so vital a matter ambiguity might 
prove disastrous, and the President’s friends felt called upon 
to explain that what he really meant was ‘‘more than uncon- 
ditional surrender.’’??_ Yet it would appear that so complete 
a master of the language need find no insuperable difficulty 
in making himself understood. The apprehension that he 
might attempt to coerce the Entente by a threat of withdraw- 
ing from the war was shown in news dispatches, editorials, 
and letters from the people. That this fear was not entirely 
unfounded is apparent from the memorandum of his Secre- 
tary of the Interior regarding the Cabinet meeting of October 
23rd.** The same document indicates that the failure to men- 
tion ‘‘unconditional surrender’’ was by no means accidental.1* 

At this time restraint of criticism was greatly impaired by 
the President’s partisan appeal to the country for a Demo- 
cratic Congress. In June he had announced that ‘‘ polities 
were adjourned’’ for the period of the war and his public in- 
fraction of this promise undoubtedly injured him. The rea- 
sons given in the appeal were plausible, but Secretary Lane 
opined that the real argument was given to the President by 
Secretary Burleson’s remark that the ‘‘party wanted a leader 
with guts.’’*®> Thus in the last days of October the dammed 
up criticism of months was released—much of it very rancor- 
ous. The severest arraignment which Mr. Wilson had suf- 

12“N, Y. Tribune” editorial, Oct. 16, 1918. 

13 Lane “Letters,” p. 295, et seq. 


14 Idem, p. 296. 
15 Idem, p. 297. 
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fered in his whole career was spoken by Roosevelt in New 
York on October 28th. In spite of its bitterness it was re- 
ceived with either applause or toleration, even by the anti- 
Roosevelt press. 

In fact, ever since the War Department disclosures in the 
preceding December, Mr. Wilson’s political strength had been 
waning. Not even the notable military successes which be- 
gan in July, and which reflected great credit upon American 
arms, could restore it. The fact that the President had only 
made up his mind to aggressive war a year after his great 
war speech; the indecision and inefficiency which the Senate 
inquiry had disclosed; his angry support of Secretary Baker ; 
and his arrogant assumption of superiority to both argu- 
ments and facts—these had already impaired the wide pop- 
ularity which had insured his reélection two years before. 
To these should be added the tendency to alternation of par- 
ties which had characterized our politics for a century, and 
which had always been in evidence in mid-term Congres- 
sional elections. 

On November 5th a bitter campaign wound up with a de- 
cisive defeat for the President and his party. The Democrats 
were to be in a minority of 41 in the House and two in the 
Senate. The last was a great surprise to all political ob- 
servers. The significant Republican gains were in the West 
where the President had been so strong two years before. 
California, which had decided the result in 1916, gave its 
State Republican ticket a majority of 300,000. Kansas 
changed a Democratic majority of 37,000 into a Republican 
sweep of 100,000. Inevitably the Congressional gains which 
changed control of the House were in the West; the East 
having been heavily Republican in 1916. 

The President’s supporters angrily asserted that the ver- 
dict was not against him but against the Democratic Con- 
gress. In view of the hearty support which both House and 
Senate had on the whole afforded him the claim was not 
taken seriously. To impartial observers the election indi- 
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cated popular disapproval of the Administration’s record 
and methods in nearly every section. Only in the South 
where the question of white supremacy necessarily governed 
did the Democrats avoid startling losses. 

The election of 1918 was decided when the war was known 
to be won. Only six days later the Armistice was signed and 
Germany laid down her arms. It is one of the many para- 
doxes of Mr. Wilson’s career that he met his first serious de- 
feat at the close of a victorious war in which he had been an 
imposing figure. 

It now seems apparent that the weakness shown through- 
out 1917 was the one against which Mr. Roosevelt had so often 
warned the nation—the weakness of thinking that anything 
could be gained by ‘‘hitting soft.’’ By the fall of 1918 the 
people had begun to realize the cruel cost of the delay, not 
only in preparing for and entering the war, but in beginning 
to wage it after it had been declared. Of such an error of the 
parliamentary party in its war against Charles I of Eng- 
land, it has been said: 


“Tf there be any truth established by the universal experience of 
nations it is this: that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a 
weak and cruel policy. The time of negotiations is the time for de- 
liberation and delay. But when an extreme case calls for that rem- 
edy which is in its own nature most violent, and which, in such 
cases, is a remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to think of 
mitigating and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which nego- 
tiation or submission will not do better; and to act on any other 
principle is not to save blood and money, but to squander them.” 1% 


And this would appear to have been no less true in 1917 
than in 1645. 


16 Macaulay’s Essays, “Hallam’s Constitutional History.” 
For causes of the 1918 defeat see Appendix D. 
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Arrrr his defeat in 1912, ex-President Roosevelt remained, 
for a time, remarkably quiet for one of his belligerent tem- 
perament. Seven months after the inauguration of his suc- 
cessful rival, he set forth on an exploring trip to South Amer- 
ica, from which he returned late in May 1914. Almost im- 
mediately thereafter he sailed for Spain to attend the wed- 
ding of his son Kermit, returning to the United States about 
a month before the outbreak of the Great War. 

Through the following autumn and winter, he was rela- 
tively silent on partisan politics, while making himself highly 
unpopular with the Germans and German-Americans by his 
fervent espousal of the cause of the Entente. 

At this time he was regarded by his opponents as a fallen 
idol; and he himself believed that the people were tired of 
him. This conviction had been growing upon him since 1912. 
Even before the election of that year he had expressed the 
hope that a standard bearer would be found who would not 
rouse the enmities which hampered his usefulness. In a 
letter written just before that election, he said: 


“Tt is just as you say. The movement must go on no matter 
whether we lose this time or even next time; for it is absolutely 
essential that this movement should win. I know you won’t mis- 
understand me when I say that I most fervently hope that some 
other leader will be developed. For nine months now I have waged 
as hard and exhausting a fight as any human being could wage. I 
do not regret it in the least. I am glad to have done it. But it 
seems to me as if I could not make up my mind to do it again. 
I do not want to be selfish, but I do feel that from every standpoint 
it would be infinitely better if some one else could arise to carry the 
banner, some one who would not attract the hostility that I do.” 
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Two years later he wrote to William Allen White, 


“When it is evident that a leader’s day is past, the one service he 
can render is to step aside and leave the ground clear for the de- 
velopment of a successor. It seems to me that such is now the ease 
as regards myself.” 


And to Hiram W. Johnson, 


“It would be foolish for me or my friends to blink the fact that 
as things now are, my advocacy of a man or a policy is in all prob- 
ability a detriment and not an aid. The people as a whole are 
heartily tired of me and my views. . . . It would be a great mistake 
for me to be making speeches on political subjects or taking any 
part in politics at the moment.” 1 


In looking back upon the situation one is compelled to 
admit the accuracy of this point of view. The return of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s influence and leadership had never seemed more 
remote than in the spring of 1915. The Progressive Party 
which he had tried to establish was clearly disintegrating. 
President Wilson was welding the Democratic Party into a 
powerful personal machine. The ‘‘regular’’ Republicans 
could hardly mention Roosevelt, without referring to Benedict 
Arnold and Judas Iscariot in the same breath. A libel suit 
had been instituted against him by the ‘‘regular’’ Republican 
leader of New York state with the avowed purpose of putting 
“‘Teddy’’ permanently out of business. When the news of 
the sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania’’ was flashed over the wires, 
the ex-President was at Syracuse defending that suit. The 
case was about to go to the jury—upon which were several 
Germans,—and Roosevelt felt that to speak his convictions 
would be to imperil his verdict. But he immediately issued 
a public statement denouncing the German action as piracy 
and murder; which called for prompt and decisive action on 
the part of the United States Government. The next morn- 


1 Bishop, Vol. II, p. 355. 
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ing, when his statement was already in type, he informed his 
counsel of his action, and personally assumed the responsi- 
bility for the possible influence on the pending suit. 

From that time on, whatever the political situation or the 
fortunes of war, Roosevelt issued constant appeals to the man- 
hood and womanhood of America. He adjured them to 
stand up for American rights. He appealed for the protec- 
tion of American lives. He warned them of the peril of 
America’s defenseless condition. It is probable that the res- 
toration of his former influence dates from this time— 
slowly at first but at a steadily accelerating pace. Those to 
whom President Wilson’s ‘‘neutral mind,’’ and ‘‘distinction 
of self-control,’’ failed to appeal, found no difficulty in grasp- 
ing the fundamental idea in ‘‘Fear God, and take your own 
part.’’ 

As the ‘‘Lusitania’’ negotiations dragged along many 
wistfully recalled the striking if somewhat theatrical phrase 
‘‘Perdicaris alive or Rasuli dead.’’ 

In 1915, and for long afterward, Roosevelt did not feel that 
his leadership would ever return. He knew his course to be 
for the moment unpopular. But he believed that weakness 
could only invite aggression—which meant war in the end—; 
while a strong policy and adequate defensive measures might 
avert it. Thus throughout the years 1915 and 1916 he in- 
cessantly preached the gospel of ‘‘prepare.’’ 

But the Administration, during that period, made no ef- 
fective efforts in this direction. Roosevelt claimed that the 
Army officers were afraid to speak out and tell the truth 
about our defenselessness for fear of falling under the dis- 
pleasure of the powers that were. To this assertion much 
point was given by an incident of the summer of 1915. 

Officers training camps had been established in that year 
for the purpose of drilling selected citizens in the funda- 
mentals of military service. Leonard Wood, the senior Ma- 
jor General, to whose efforts this movement was chiefly due, 
was in command of the Camp at Plattsburg, New York. 


he Outlook 


287 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Office of Oyster Bay, Novembor end, 1912. 
hheodore Roosevelt 


My dear Mr. Arnin: 


I appreciate your letter so mch that I must send 
you this line of personal answer. 


It is just as you sayy, ..~ne movement must go on 
no matter whether we lose this time or next time; for it is absole 
utely essential that this movement ‘should win. I know you won't 
misunderstand me when TI say that I most fervently hope that some 
other leader vill be developed. For nine monthsrseow I have vaged 
as hard and exhaucting a fight as any human being could wage. I 
do not regret it in the least; I am glad to have done it. But it 
seems to me as if I could not male up my mind to do it again. I 
do not want to be selfish but I do feel that from every standpoint 
it would be Q@ infinitoly better if some one else could arise to 
carry She banner, some one who would not attract the hostility that 
I. do. 


Always yours, 


Mr. R. E.. Annin, Jr., Sha oclove Vibe 
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General Wood had been Chief of Staff under Taft, but was 
removed soon after the advent of the Wilson Administration 
and had, apparently, not been a favorite with his superiors. 
He had, with the approval of the War Department, invited 
a number of leading men to address the cadets upon the sub- 
ject of national defense, and among them Colonel Roosevelt, 
with whose ideas he was in strong sympathy. In addition, 
the two men were warm personal friends. Roosevelt accord- 
ingly delivered an address at the camp in which, while mak- 
ing no attack upon the Administration, he strongly pictured 
the defenselessness of the United States and drew the dan- 
gers of the situation in vivid colors.” 

After leaving the grounds however, he gave to the reporters 
who flocked around him a prepared statement, the tone of 
which may be gathered from one paragraph. 


“To treat elocution as a substitute for action, to rely upon high 
sounding words unbacked by deeds; is proof of a mind that dwells 
only in the realm of shadow and of shame.” 


Such an utterance, a few days after the sinking of the 
‘‘Arabic,’’ and while the ‘‘Lusitania’’ negotiations still 
dragged along, was not to be misunderstood. Mr. Wilson’s 
friends were frantic. The Administration was furious. But 
there seemed to be no stomach for a direct reply to Roosevelt, 
who loved a fight and could not be silenced. The somewhat 
doubtful policy of ‘‘taking it out of’? General Wood was ap- 
parently adopted, and on the day succeeding the incident the 
War Department publicly rebuked the General for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech. It was intimated in the Washington dis- 
patches that this action was taken without the President’s 
orders, but with his approval. 

Whoever ordered or approved it, it turned out to be quite 
maladroit. It awakened widespread sympathy for General 
‘Wood—who of course could not answer ;—and assuredly did 


2 August 25, 1915. 
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not embarrass Roosevelt, who could and did. In a public 
reply, directed to the Secretary of War he denied the charge 
of having attacked the Administration in his speech, inci- 
sively remarking that for the Administration to interpret a 
reference to our defenselessness as an attack upon itself was 
merely a confession of guilt. Altogether, whoever may have 
been the author of this scheme for hitting Roosevelt through 
Wood, its suecess was not such as to encourage further ex- 
periments of the kind. Furthermore, as Secretary Garrison 
was known to be in sympathy with the preparedness move- 
ment advocated by Wood and Roosevelt, gratuitous explana- 
tions that the President had not ordered the reprimand were 
less than convincing. 

All this however, did not tend to increase the popularity of 
General Wood with his official superiors as was to be il- 
lustrated later. And it inevitably embittered the feeling 
between Wilson and Roosevelt. 

During the winter of 1915-16 Mr. Roosevelt continued an 
active critic of Mr. Wilson’s foreign policies, and played a 
Cassandra-like part in the movement for National defense. 
The course of the Administration in Mexico was made a 
point of severe criticism. To Roosevelt the policy of ‘‘Watch- 
ful Waiting’’ was incomprehensible from any point of view; 
but he held that its most serious effect was to invite foreign 
aggression. To the end of his life he believed that the Mex- 
ican muddle was at the root of Germany’s contempt for the 
American Government and people. With those responsible 
for America’s failure to arm, he had no patience, nor did he 
hesitate publicly to place the blame. 

The latter, in Roosevelt’s judgment lay upon Mr. Wilson 
for ‘‘ineuleating flabbiness of moral fiber.’? Again he de- 
nounced the ‘‘ambidextrous morality’’ of those publications 
which endorsed the President’s ‘‘covert pro-Germanism,”’ 
while ostensibly supporting the cause of the Entente. At 
times he showed signs of great weariness and discouragement. 
In 1914 he wrote to William Allen White, ‘‘Wilson is 
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the one man now alive most responsible for present day 
unpreparedness.”’ 

To one who sent him a lampoon reflecting on the Presi- 
dent’s faltering treatment of the submarine issue, he wrote: 


“That’s a mighty good piece of yours. I am delighted with it. 
By George, I am glad there are some straightout Americans left.” 


And again: 


“T am sick at heart about Wilson and therefore about the Ameri- 
can people. The only thing to say in defense of the people is that 
a bad Colonel always makes a bad regiment.” 


As the Presidential conventions approached, the remnants 
of the Progressive party desired that he should again be their 
nominee. But Mr. Roosevelt showed a strong disinclination 
to entertain the proposal. He considered the President’s 
policies so perilous, that all other considerations ought to be 
subordinated to the purpose of defeating him. Hence he 
felt that home questions, however important, should be put 
aside until that purpose should be achieved. And he rightly 
judged that should he accept a Progressive nomination the 
immediate result must be Mr. Wilson’s reélection. Even 
with the nomination of the united Republicans it appeared 
doubtful whether it would be possible to elect him. Many 
regulars would not vote for him under any conditions. The 
memory of 1912 was still too bitter. But he had alienated 
other elements, some of them usually strongly Republican, 
by his anti-German attitude. Speaking of this, he wrote: 


“T could not keep silent although I thoroughly realized that what 
I said would offend the pacifists; would offend the good short- 
sighted men who do not fully understand international relations; 
and would make envenomed enemies of the great bulk of those 
Americans of German descent or birth, from whom in the past, I 
have had rather more than my normal proportion of support.” 
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Hence his ultimate refusal to divide the opposition to Wil- 
son, and his decision to support Mr. Hughes. This greatly 
mollified the bitterness among the rank and file of the ‘‘old 
line’’ Republicans and gave a perceptible impetus to his re- 
turning popularity. From 1916 onward the turn of the 
popular tide toward Roosevelt became unmistakable. As his 
predictions were one after another justified by events, and 
his appeals to national sentiment began to awaken a re- 
sponse from the masses, he rapidly came to be regarded, 
both at home and abroad, as the real voice of America. And 
most of his appeals were, directly or indirectly, indictments 
of Mr. Wilson’s policies and conduct of affairs. 

He sometimes spoke or wrote in approval or support of the 
President. One such occasion was upon the resignation of 
Mr. Bryan (June 1915). Another was his hearty endorse- 
ment of Wilson’s war speech of April 2, 1917. 

But in character and temperament the two men were in- 
compatible. Between them any real sympathy was out of 
the question. Those who foolishly desired that Roosevelt be 
made Secretary of War in 1917, failed to consider the inevi- 
table effect when his irresistible vehemence should run into 
Wilson’s immovable dogmatism. Had the alternative been 
the destruction of the nation, the two men could never have 
worked together. 

Roosevelt not only despised Wilson as a phrasemonger and 
trimmer; but, in all except the power for mischief which 
came from his official position, regarded him, politically, as 
a ‘‘joke.’’ The epithet of ‘‘A Byzantine logothete’’ which 
he applied to him gained much currency and was perhaps the 
more effective because the exact meaning was caviar to the 
general. 

In the exchange of verbal compliments, the ex-President 
was easily more ready and resourceful than the President; 
and the latter’s prudent avoidance of open controversy with 
his predecessor was very marked up to the day of Roosevelt’s 
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death. Roosevelt was keenly alive to this. Writing in 1916 
he said: 


‘“Wilson was afraid of me. He never dared answer me.’’ 


Considering all the provocation which Mr. Wilson re- 
ceived, the contrast between his treatment of Roosevelt and 
that which he accorded to minor critics, is notable. He could 
not help being aware of the low political estimate in which 
he was held by his predecessor; and, to one of his tempera- 
ment, the self-restraint which he exercised must have been 
a hard task. The conclusion suggested by the record, in this 
respect, is that Roosevelt was the only American whom 
Wilson feared, after the death of Grover Cleveland. 

His regard for Roosevelt was no higher than that of the 
latter for him. He disliked him intensely, both politically 
and personally. While Roosevelt was still President, Wilson 
had expressed the view that he was ‘‘the most dangerous 
man in public life—all the more dangerous because he was 
sincere and believed in himself.’’ * 

There were not many men who could safely court a con- 
troversy with Theodore Roosevelt. As an orator, or master of 
English style he was not nearly Wilson’s equal. But he had 
one great advantage over the President, and over most 
of his fellowmen. He was never happier or more effective 
than in the crisis of a doubtful contest. No man went down 
more smilingly, or more quickly recovered his feet than 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President, on the other hand, though a tenacious 
fighter and hard to beat, was not at his best, save with the 
assurance (or at least, the fair hope), of success before him. 
When he lost confidence in the outcome, he ceased to be effec- 
tive and was apt to lose first his temper and then his nerve. 
This was repeatedly shown in his pre-political, as well as in 


3 Wilson to the author, March 1907. 
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his political career. It was most strikingly illustrated in his 
collapse of the autumn of 1919. 

Again while Wilson was more typically the scholar, his 
antagonist had a wider range of information, broader cul- 
ture, and readier human sympathies. Mr. Roosevelt was a 
natural ‘‘mixer.’’ Mr. Wilson was a natural recluse. Partly 
as a result of this difference, while both depended largely on 
epigram and apothegm, the former’s phrases possessed a pop- 
ular appeal—a ‘‘punch’’—which the latter’s never did. Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘‘too proud to fight’’ and ‘‘distinction of self- 
control’’ required exegesis to which even his command of 
language proved unequal. But no one ever had to inquire 
what Roosevelt meant by the ‘‘Square Deal’’; or ‘‘The shots 
that count, are the shots that hit,’’ or ‘‘Speak softly and carry 
a big stick.”’ 

Furthermore Mr. Roosevelt’s position on retiring from the 
Presidency gave him an advantage which could not be lightly 
waved aside. As an author, politican, statesman and popu- 
lar leader his record was history, while Mr. Wilson’s was a 
prospectus. When to this it is added that he was quite im- 
pervious to threats, and that, even in time of war, arbitrary 
methods of silencing him were not to be thought of, one may 
easily conceive what a thorn in the President’s side he must 
have been. Only a man like Edwin M. Stanton might have 
successfully met such a situation. And he would probably 
have landed Roosevelt in the Old Capitol prison within 
twenty-four hours—and accepted the consequences. 

Under such conditions the harsh criticism of the President 
for refusing to accept Roosevelt’s offer to raise, and ac- 
company to France, a division of volunteers seems unjust. 
Would any other man in the United States have acted dif- 
ferently under the circumstances? Mutatis mutandis, would 
Theodore Roosevelt, placed as was Wilson, have acted differ- 
ently? It is at least open to question. 

For Roosevelt, although a gallant antagonist, was one of 
the very best haters that ever lived; and he was himself by 
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no means partial to the kind of criticism which he had, for 
two years, been dealing out to President Wilson. Mr. Wil- 
son, being very human in his resentments, followed the course 
which would probably have been chosen by any American 
President—except Lincoln. And for magnanimity Lincoln 
stands in a class of his own. 

The case was a hard one for the President. War had been 
declared. Roosevelt offered his service in raising anywhere 
from a division, to a quarter of a million of volunteers; and to 
go with them in any capacity for which he should be deemed 
competent. There were said to be three hundred thousand 
applications for enlistment. And Roosevelt would only ac- 
cept men who were beyond the age limits of the conscription 
law. 

With this inspiring offer of service, Roosevelt undoubtedly 
sprang again into the position of ‘‘The First American’’ 
which he had held from 1903 to 1910. Through his efforts to 
rouse the American people to the national peril, he had been 
‘“coming back’’ for some time. Much of the old factional 
bitterness had been smoothed away by his active support of 
Hughes in 1916. His protests against a supine acquiescence 
in German aggressions had roused red-blooded men from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Hence the tremendous response to his 
appeal for men. The response from public opinion was not 
less impressive. Eminent men of all shades of political faith 
urged acceptance of his offer. The press was no less em- 
phatic. From abroad came the news that the presence of 
Roosevelt in the field would be equal in effect to a victory. 

M. Clemenceau, then premier of France wrote a personal 
appeal to President Wilson in which he stated that the first 
question that his poilus put to their American comrades was 
‘Where is Roosevelt?’’ He added: 

‘‘Since it is in your power to give them, before the su- 
preme decision, the promise of reward, believe me—send them 
Roosevelt. It will gladden their hearts.’’ 

No greater tribute had ever been paid to a living American 
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than the demand for the inspiration of Roosevelt in the field, 
which came from supporters and opponents, press and public, 
at home and abroad. 

But it was not to be. Mr. Wilson issued a public state- 
ment explaining his refusal of Roosevelt’s services, and also 
wrote to the latter disclaiming personal animus. The gist 
of his explanation was that it was not the time for any action 
not calculated to contribute to the immediate success of the 
war. The decision was accepted as final by all; but to most 
thoughtful men, to refuse the arm and influence of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, while keeping Mr. Baker at the head of the 
War Department appeared much like passing over Richard 
Ceeur de Lion in favor of Mr. Micawber. 

No one should deny that Mr. Wilson’s decision was a nat- 
ural one. It is now evident, however, that he either over- 
looked or disregarded two political opportunities in this mat- 
ter. To accept Roosevelt’s offer would in all probability 
have silenced the Administration’s bitterest critic for the 
duration of the war. Mr. Roosevelt, as a Brigadier-General 
could not openly have criticised his superiors without sub- 
jecting himself to discipline. To do this would have im- 
mensely impaired his influence; nor is it probable that, with 
his strong desire to fight, he would have risked his chance, 
or resigned, to regain his freedom of speech. 

But another, and more personal advantage would have ac- 
erued to Mr. Wilson. In view of the notorious personal 
feeling between the two men, the gratification of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s request would have gone down into history, as an ex- 
ample of magnanimity only comparable with Lincoln’s treat- 
ment of Stanton and Chase. And, in the matter of magna- 
nimity, Mr. Wilson’s reputation was in need of some reinforce- 
ment. It would seem that he here missed an opportunity 
to perform an act at once of great generosity, political acu- 
men, and patriotic service. It is possible that in Mr. Wil- 
son’s place, Roosevelt would have overlooked this ‘‘play.’’ 
It is almost certain that Mr. Lincoln would not, 
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In September 1917, the incompetence of the War Depart- 
ment had become much more than a suspicion; and Roose- 
velt resumed his attacks in a series of editorials in the ‘‘Kan- 
sas City Star.’? He mercilessly exposed the inefficiency of 
Mr. Baker week after week, and from then to the end his 
arraignments of the Administration were continuous and bit- 
ter. No doubt his own disappointment barbed his pen; and 
the further gratuitous humiliation of General Wood in the 
Spring of 1918, accentuated his feeling. 

After the Plattsburg incident, the General had been ‘‘dis- 
ciplined’’ by transfer to the Southern Department; and 
again to Fort Riley, Kansas, to train the 89th Division. 
When that body of troops was ready to embark it had a 
reputation as the crack division of the United States Army. 

When Wood went to Washington expecting to receive his 
orders for France, and sail immediately thereafter, he was 
abruptly removed and the division sent abroad under the 
second in command. There was great indignation. The 
attitude of the Administration toward General Wood had 
been evidenced so many times that there was no real doubt 
as to the motive. Many of the Administration organs openly 
reprobated the treatment of Wood; and others implored an 
explanation. In June, Secretary Baker, being interrogated 
by the Senate Committee on Military :Affairs lucidly stated 
that General Wood was removed ‘‘for military reasons’’ 
which, when later explained would be deemed sufficient. 
Up to this time such explanation has not come, unless Mr. 
Tumulty’s account of the matter be considered as such. But 
the public, considering the incident as self-explanatory, did 
not look for further information. 

While Roosevelt’s influence had been rising among all 
classes ever since 1916, it had seemed highly improbable that 
the ‘‘regular’’ Republicans would ever again turn to him. 
But in the summer of 1918 there came an extraordinary 
proof that such a triumph was to be tendered. At that time 
he received from the ‘‘regular’’ leaders in New York State 
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an urgent appeal to accept the united Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor. The then incumbent had become unpop- 
ular and it was feared that he could not be reélected. But, 
failing Roosevelt’s consent to run, it was plain that he must 
be re-nominated. The appeal was underwritten with the 
names of such bitter political opponents, that Roosevelt 
doubted its genuineness. But when it was proved to him 
that even such enemies as William Barnes had really signed, 
he was convinced. This was perhaps the greatest personal 
triumph of his later years. The stone rejected of the 
builders was again become the head of the corner. No such 
renaissance of an influence once lost has been recorded in our 
history. 

But Roosevelt refused. He had one son dead and two 
wounded in France; the issue of the war was still in doubt; 
and he had no heart to turn away from his self-imposed 
mission of keeping awake the war spirit of the nation, to 
devote himself to executive drudgery and the relatively un- 
important activities of state politics. 

In October 1918, a little over two months before his death, 
he leveled against his successor the bitterest excoriation 
which he ever uttered. It was as complete a statement of the 
view of Wilson’s antagonists as could be compressed into a 
single speech. It was a resumé of the criticisms which 
Roosevelt had been speaking and writing for the year just 
past. In them the historian will find much valuable material 
bearing upon America’s part in the Great War. But he, 
like Roosevelt’s contemporaries, will have to make large al- 
lowance for the vehemence of expression and intensity of 
feeling which characterized them. 

In temperament, method, and character Wilson and 
Roosevelt stood at opposite poles. No one who knew them 
both could conceive of a personal friendship or even liking 
between the two men. Their points of similarity would have 
struck out fire at every contact. Their contrasts were not 
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complementary but antagonistic. Their personalities were 
as different as their methods. To the mass of the people, 
rich and poor, Roosevelt seemed (to use a New England 
expression) ‘‘as common as you and me.’’ He had probably 
more personal friends who never saw him than any other 
man of his generation. And these personal friends included 
many political opponents. Behind his back, nine men out 
of ten referred to him as ‘‘Teddy.’’ But not one man in 
ten thousand would have dared eall him ‘‘Teddy’’ to his 
face; for he had a strong sense of both personal and official 
dignity. 

The personality of President Wilson was utterly different. 
His most consistent admirers never felt close to him. Intel- 
lectually he always condescended. Politically he was in- 
tolerant. Socially he was unresponsive. His devotees con- 
sidered that ‘‘his soul was as a star which dwelt apart.’’ His 
eritics regarded him as ‘‘cold as a clam.’’ He secured wide 
pclitical admiration and support; but he did not evoke from 
his supporters the personal affection and trust attracted by 
his great opponent. It is doubtful if any sober man ever 
thought of calling him ‘‘Woody,’’ before his face, or behind 
his back. And, apparently, such relation between himself 
and his fellowmen was one of his ambitions.* 

It is significant that from 1914 to the end, the public in- 
fluence of these two men moved up and down, like the op- 
posite balances in a scale. As the influence of Wilson 
increased that of Roosevelt declined. When Roosevelt’s 
leadership began to return, Wilson began to lose his posi- 
tion as the voice of America. Thus, from 1913 to 1916 the 
President’s influence waxed, while Roosevelt’s waned. Dur- 
ing this period, Roosevelt fully recognized the situation, 
and was much depressed at the failure of the people to re- 
spond to his appeals. But from the time when the dismissal 


4 See interview in “Saturday Evening Post,” Jan. 9, 1915. 
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of von Bernstorff justified Roosevelt’s predictions, his return 
to national leadership was meteoric. It is now clear that the 
tide had set in that direction, long before the trend was gen- 
erally recognized. 

By the autumn of 1918 Roosevelt’s was easily the com- 
manding voice of America. It was therefore of great import 
that he repeatedly warned ‘his fellow-countrymen against 
the President’s ‘‘fourteen points.’’ These were being system- 
atically advertised as a panacea against ‘‘what ailed the 
world.’’ Roosevelt pointed out in advance many of the 
weaknesses which actually developed in the course of the 
Paris negotiations. 

It was not until Mr. Wilson’s return from Paris with his 
“‘Covenant,’’ that Roosevelt’s wisdom and political fore- 
sight were fully appreciated. But Roosevelt was then in 
his grave. 

On January 6, 1919 the word was flashed over the wires 
that Theodore Roosevelt was dead. The people’s tribute to 
his memory is now history, and need not here be dwelt upon. 
His place in the heart of the American people—a place once 
impaired, but later fully regained by his virile and uncom- 
promising Americanism—was finely described four years 
later, when an eminent American said, 


“Theodore Roosevelt is not a dead man who at one time did this, 
and at another time forebore to do that. Theodore Roosevelt is a 
living influence, at the mention of which, every audience in Amer- 
ica rises to its feet in spontaneous applause.” 5 


5 Geo. Wharton Pepper at Carnegie Hall, Oct. 27, 1922. 


CHAPTER XXII 


PRESIDENT PRESS AND PUBLIC 


Up to the date of Mr. Wilson’s inauguration, Theodore 
Roosevelt had been regarded as the ablest official propagan- 
dist who had ever sat in the White House. He had from 
his accession to office realized how great an asset cordial 
relations with the press might be to his Administration, and 
his course was laid out accordingly. He had a keen ‘‘pub- 
licity’’ instinct with an almost intuitive perception of how 
to place his views and news before the people. It was typical 
of his close study of detail that for striking announcements 
or political feelers he preferred the Monday morning papers 
on account of the opportunity afforded by the absence of 
commercial news. 

Roosevelt was always ‘‘good copy’’ and was popular with 
the correspondents—even those whose personal politics were 
opposed to his. He received them in frequent interviews, 
maintained cordial relations with them, and did not hesitate 
occasionally to preface a bit of information by the statement 
““Now this is not to be printed.’’ It was very rarely that such 
confidences were violated. When they were—that correspon- 
dent’s usefulness was over. Thus his relation to the journ- 
alists was one of good fellowship, always within the limits 
of official dignity. There is little doubt that this was a fac- 
tor of much influence in his career.* 

President Wilson was not less successful in the use of the 
press than his great predecessor. No man had a keener per- 
ception of his own ‘‘news value’’ than Dr. Wilson. It had 
always been an effective argument of his that, in appeals 
to the public, his own material would attract wide attention 


2Oscar King Davis to Author. 
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while that put forth by his opponents would receive rela- 
tively scant notice. 

On assuming office, he at once took action in this matter, 
granting a regular weekly reception to the correspondents, 
at which he gave out for publication such information as 
he deemed consistent with the public interest. 

His methods differed from those of Mr. Roosevelt. One 
of the attendants at the first of these meetings has thus de- 
seribed it. 


“Mr. Wilson stood behind his desk, his visitors filed in and stood 
in a thickened crescent before him. There was a pause; a cool 
silence, and presently some one ventured a tentative question. It 
was answered crisply, politely, and in the fewest possible words. 
A pleasant time was not had by all.” ? 


Such an impression was the one which quickly began to 
prevail as to his lack of social instinct. On his arrival at 
Washington, despatches began to fly which indicated a strong 
tendency to aloofness. He declined an inaugural ball; he de- 
clined an invitation to join the Chevy Chase club; he an- 
nounced that he would decline all invitations away from 
Washington; he declined to review a suffrage parade; he 
warned unknown donors not to send him presents, and he 
cautioned all his relatives not to apply to him for office. 
The White House gates were not yet physically shut, 
but for eight years from March 4, 1913, they were never 
open in the sense that they had been open under Taft, 
Roosevelt, McKinley and Cleveland. This lack of warmth 
was felt by the correspondents, with whom the President be- 
gan to build up an unpopularity, which grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. But he had some per- 
sonal agents who enjoyed special access to him, and whose des- 
patches, marked as they were by many of Mr. Wilson’s pe- 
culiarities of expression, came to be regarded as semi-official. 


2 Lowry p. 19. 
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As a result of the ordinary methods of news collection 
at Washington, every administration possesses power to pro- 
tect itself to some extent, against malignant press criticism. 
For routine and Departmental news the correspondents are 
largely dependent upon official good will. As to special 
items, such as mark stirring or critical periods, early infor- 
mation is vital. Clearly the power which thus enures to 
Government is capable of being welded into a very real 
“press control’’ by either suppressio vert, suggestio falsi 
or the modification of comment on either policies or events. 
Official goodwill, furthermore, may extend special and valu- 
able favors in the way of priority, to papers which exhibit 
a friendly disposition. Correspondents who did not recog- 
nize these facts would be out of place at the National Capitol. 

Under Mr. Wilson’s first Administration, Mr. Tumulty 
was credited as being the liaison officer between the Presi- 
dent and the press, and he seems to have possessed very 
unusual talents for the task. The President was reputed 
to leave the details of such matters to his secretary and 
there are incidents of record which tend to confirm this im- 
pression. For example at the time when the war cabinet 
was being agitated, the President wrote to Tumulty, stating 
his objections to the proposal, and his conviction that it 
was merely a trick to force Republican representation in the 
Administration. He added, 


“You will know how to create the impression on the minds of the 
mewspaper men that I regard it as merely a partisan effort to ham- 
per and embarrass the Administration.” * 


The date of this letter is not given. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether it was written before or after the Pres- 
ident’s conference with Chamberlain and Hitchcock early in 


January 1918. 
By such methods did President Wilson, even in peacetime, 


8Tumulty, p. 265. See also Note 8 Chap. XX. 
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exercise a ‘‘press control’’ not surpassed—perhaps not even 
equaled—by any of his predecessors. In no case was this 
more marked than in the reports sent out from the so-called 
‘‘ABC Conference’’ at Niagara in 1914. Although the 
meeting was seen from the first to be abortive, the impression 
of impending success for the President’s policies was the 
dominating note in most of the despatches. And at the futile 
end no softer ‘‘let-down’’ on a failure was ever dealt out to 
a Government.* 

Long before the expiry of his first term this influence was 
so widely recognized that ‘‘unofficial’’ items appearing in 
friendly journals came to carry a semi-official weight. 

This control was necessarily much accentuated when the 
United States became a belligerent. But some time before 
the war declaration the President discontinued his regular 
meetings with correspondents, thereafter reaching the public 
chiefly through personal agents. Immediately upon our 
entry into the war, he appointed Mr. George Creel, as Chair- 
man of a ‘‘Committee on Public Information,’’ and through 
this machinery, aided by the Post Office Department and 
Department of Justice, a ‘‘press control’? was put in force 
such as even Secretary Stanton had never attempted in the 
darkest days of the civil war. 

The Associated Press and the United Press early an- 
nounced that they would supply to their clients only such 
material as the Government should approve. The Washing- 
ton correspondents and their papers were restrained by the 
fear of being officially accused of ‘‘pro-Germanism’’—an 
accusation which in the then state of public opinion, might 
prove disastrous. Beyond this, the committee established a 
daily newspaper—the ‘‘Official Bulletin’’—with Mr. Creel at 
its head, for the promulgation of ‘‘official’’ news. 

The attitude of the press toward this organ soon became 
evident. Mr. Creel himself while smarting under criticism 


4See Chapter XIII. 
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later said that not one paper in a hundred had the brains 
to publish the fundamentally important war news which the 
Bulletin made available. 

But the fact was that both press and people came to sus- 
pect that the ‘‘Bulletin’’ news was selected more with a 
view to political effect than with a purpose of keeping the 
public informed. ; 

Mr. Creel’s Committee was soon made the only medium 
of publicity for the War Department; and was also entrusted 
with certain censorship functions. The quite necessary sup- 
pression of seditious and treasonable utterances also fell 
within the range of its duties, with the inevitable agonized 
protests against the persecution of a free press, and the vio- 
lation of the right of free speech. This can never be avoided 
by a democracy at war; but there were other causes of 
complaint. 

It was not until later that Mr. Baker was accused of ‘‘ win- 
ning the war’’ by the Coué method of daily asserting that 
everything was ‘‘getting better and better.’? But it was 
discovered very early in the career of Mr. Creel’s Committee 
that it had been guilty of grave misrepresentations. 

On July 4, 1917 the papers carried ‘Washington des- 
patches describing a naval battle of the first importance in 
which a fleet of German submarines had met with a disas- 
trous defeat in an action with a fleet of American transports 
bearing the first army to France. The transports, it was 
said, had come off unscathed. There were flag wavings, 
congratulations between high officials, scare headlines and 
editorials. Men of convivial habits extended hospitalities 
to each other, and there were great rejoicings. And then— 
it turned out that there had been no such battle. A des- 
patch had come from Admiral Gleaves stating that the trans- 
ports had sighted some submarines and had perhaps sunk 
one or two. It later transpired that Secretary Daniels, 
feeling like Sir Joseph Porter KCB, that in this great 
and happy country official utterances were invariably re- 
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garded as unanswerable, had handed the dispatches to Mr. 
Creel for ‘‘elaboration.’’ Mr. Creel, in a quite Gilbertian 
way, had added the corroborative detail intended to give an 
air of artistic verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing 
narrative,—hence the ‘‘battle.”’ 

This kind of thing sickened the press without distinction 
of party. The ‘‘New York Times’’ said three days after 
the ‘‘Naval Victory’’ fabrication was published, 


“As for Mr. George Creel, it is evident that he is out of place, 
in his present position—that his abilities whatever they may be 
are misapplied—misdirected. His long training in another field of 
publicity, where emotion and imagination count for much, and ac- 
curacy is of minor importance has evidently disqualified him for the 
service which he has undertaken to perform. The Administration 
was ill advised in appointing him. It was a blunder. The only 
possible and adequate corrective should be at once applied.” 


Protests against the censorship had been expected, and 
at first roused little popular sentiment. But with the ‘‘Na- 
val Battle’’ hoax went at once all faith in the Committee 
on Public Information. ‘‘Creeling’’ came to be used as a 
slang word for misrepresentation of fact, and distrust of 
the Committee finally reacted against all news emanating 
from high official sources. 

In March 1918 the Committee was openly accused of hav- 
ing sent out false information regarding the airplane situa- 
tion; and the ‘‘ Official Bulletin’’ was bitterly assailed in the 
Senate. In effect these accusations were later proved to be 
true, and had to be admitted; but the efforts made by the 
Administration to gag the press on this whole subject caused 
widespread dismay and indignation. In the following April 
the abolition of Mr. Creel’s position was publicly demanded 
of Congress by the National Security League.® 


5 An interesting account of these matters will be found in the “N. Y. 
Times” of May 19, 1918 (section V p. 4). 
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The Committee’s methods were described by one critic as 
an “‘elaborate system of official deception, designed to pro- 
tect incompetence, conceal failure, and mislead the public.’’ 
Others went even farther than this. A widely held opinion 
found expression in one of the leading papers of the East 
which, said: 


“The real purpose of the propaganda in which Creel is the most 
active figure, is to overlay the facts of history with studied inven- 
tion in order to build up the reputation and influence of President 
Wilson and his Administration. The official utterances that are 
being sent throughout the world are calculated to make it appear 
that from the beginning Mr. Wilson was for war but could not act 
because the American people had not reached his height of discern- 
ment and moral inspiration.” ® 


This reads almost as a fulfillment of Ambassador Page’s 
prophecy made nearly eighteen months earlier. 


“The people have now pushed the President over in spite of his 
vision of the Great Peacemaker; and being pushed over his idea 
now will be to show how he had led them into a glorious war in de- 
fense of democracy.” 


As the efforts of the Committee on Public Information 
became better known the public mind became very sensitive 
to allegations of interference with the press for purposes 
less patriotic than personal. It began to be said publicly, 
that loyal sheets had been threatened and even barred from 
the mails, for printing matter not acceptable to the Admin- 
istration, but otherwise innocuous. 

The ‘‘Christian Science Monitor’’ was denied circulation for 
three days for printing the report of the Senate Committee 
on the Aviation Board (Aug. 1918) although the report 
appeared in the Congressional Record which was open to 
all the world at home and abroad. 


6 “Philadelphia North American” Aug. 28, 1918, 
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For the same reason the ‘‘ Detroit News’’ was denied circula- 
tion in Canada, although its chief rival, the Montreal ‘‘Star,”’ 
had the report in full. The New York Times had its 
papers, addressed abroad, suppressed for printing the Avia- 
tion report.’ 

In an authorized interview, Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, said concerning this matter, 


“The purpose of the government is plain. If material appears 
which the Government says cannot be sent abroad, that will tend 
to make every newspaper refuse to publish that matter. All im- 
portant newspapers send more or less copies to Europe. If the 
publication of any matter will prevent their going abroad, cost 
money, involve the loss of postage and all that, of course they will 
omit such matter altogether, and it will never reach the American 
people.” § 


The airplane scandal is taken as typical because it was 
so flagrant. But Mr. Creel’s committee was in bad odor 
with the country almost from its appointment up to its final 
dissolution. 

In this connection, more serious charges were made from 
sources of such influence that they could not be ignored. The 
nature of these may be gathered from such extracts as the 
following, 


“Just eriticism of government blundering and inefficiency mor- 
tally offended the authorities who tolerated downright disloyalty - 
from journals which flattered the President.” ® 


A later commentator thus expressed it: 


“The lowering of the American press to idealize an individual has 
bred subserviency, disguised failure and clothed incompetency with 
the borrowed plumage of efficiency.” 7 


7Young. Chap. VIII pp. 160-168. 
8 “New York Times” Sept. 1, 1918. 
9 “Philadelphia North American” May 30, 1918, 
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Charges of this kind were made by Roosevelt early in 
May 1918. Briefly their substance was this—That the Ad- 
ministration punished publications which supported the gov- 
ernment’s war measures but told the truth about the Admin- 
istration; while it left alone influential and wealthy papers 
which flattered the Administration or its head, but were 
otherwise disloyal if not traitorous. And that this had 
been accomplished largely by the aid of the Post Office 
Department. 

To the surprise of all, the Postmaster General (Mr. Bur- 
leson) dared Mr. Roosevelt to the proof, defied him to sub- 
stantiate his assertions, and added: 


“Tt is either true or false. If true, I am utterly unworthy of 
trust, and should be scourged from office in disgrace.” 


Col. Roosevelt’s proofs were given in full in a long letter 
addressed to Senator Poindexter, which was read into the 
Senate records of May 25, 1918. Among other things the 
Colonel said, 


“The Administration has successfully endeavored to prevent ex- 
pression of opinion hostile to it, and to put a premium upon sup- 
porting the President, personally and politically, without regard as 
to whether his acts are detrimental or beneficial to the country—I 
deal with Mr. Burleson purely because he is a representative of 
President Wilson.—I have seant patience with the timidity or the 
folly which dares not hold accountable the source of power, and 
only ventures to express displeasure with instruments.” 


Thereupon the ex-President proceeded to state specific 
facts as to three loyal publications, the ‘‘New York Tribune,’’ 
the ‘‘Metropolitan Magazine’ and ‘‘Collier’s Weekly.’’ 
As examples of disloyal sheets which had escaped molesta- 
tion he instanced the Hearst chain of papers. Mr. Hearst 
belonged to that class of patriots who, for their own pur- 
poses, were able to regard the ‘‘Lusitania”’ sinking without 
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resentment; but had never been able to forgive the tax on 
tea imposed by the ministers of King George the Third.” 
The effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s disclosures may be gathered 
from the following: 


“When Postmaster General Burleson challenged Mr. Roosevelt— 
he was certainly confident that Mr. Roosevelt would not take up 
the challenge. But Mr. Roosevelt did accept the challenge, did 
name the ‘various powerful newspapers, and cite extracts from 
them in proof of his allegation that they had opposed the war or 
attacked our Allies, or directly or indirectly aided Germany against 
this country. It could not be that he did not know he had left 
them undisturbed. 

“Tt must be that he thought that Mr. Roosevelt would be afraid 
to name them. That, in the cases of some men would be a reason- 
able assumption; for in naming them, Mr. Roosevelt laid himself 
open to certain inevitable consequences which always follow when a 
public man makes any reference other than friendly to these pub- 
lications. In Mr. Burleson’s mind this was absolutely conclusive— 
He argued that Mr. Roosevelt would be afraid and silent. He was 
mistaken—that is all.’ 11 


This was at the beginning of the protest aroused by the 
failure of the airplane program, concerning which it was 
shown that after a year’s work and an expenditure of six 
hundred and forty million dollars, not one American com- 
bat plane had yet reached the seat of war, and that the num- 
ber of observation planes completed was negligible. 

Mr. Burleson did not attempt a serious reply. He said 
that he had received more complaints about Mr. Roosevelt 
than about the Hearst papers; but that was about as near 
as he got to a denial of the facts. He did not resign. 

Once more was Mr. Roosevelt to speak in defense of the 
liberty of the press. On October 28, 1918, less than three 
months before his death, he said: 

10 For disloyal utterances of Hearst papers see “N. Y. Tribune” 


editorial, October 17, 1918. 
11 New York “Times.” May 12, 1918. 
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“T know personally from conversations with editors of dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies, of the apprehensions felt by the best papers 
in the land, of telling the truth, lest they be crippled financially 
by some act of this Administration—Within a fortnight, I hava 
been told by two editors that they were afraid to publish any fur- 
ther comments on the airplane scandal at all, lest the Government 
should take further action against them. The only people kept in 
ignorance are the people of the United States.” 12 


Colonel Roosevelt was a problem in the face of which the 
Administration seemed to throw up its hands. Mr. Burleson 
had essayed one tilt with him with disastrous results to him- 
self, the Administration, and the cause which he defended. 
There appeared to be no stomach in Administration circles 
for further debate with him. Meantime another assailant 
appeared who was almost as redoubtable as Roosevelt 
himself. 

In January 1918, Col. George Harvey had started the 
publication of his ‘‘War Weekly,’’ with the announced pur- 
pose of aiding to win the war by telling the truth. He was 
as experienced at one end of the publicity game as Roose- 
velt was at the other; and to experience he added a power 
of verbal excoriation excelled by no English speaking man. 
Harvey was now openly bitter against Wilson, not only from 
the injury to his slight form referred to in Chapter X and 
from disapproval of the President’s record; but because he 
was greatly alarmed by the then desperate military situation, 
and the exposures of ineptitude in the War Department. 

Therefore, through his ‘‘War Weekly’’ he inaugurated a 
campaign of ‘‘pitiless publicity,’’ spurred by an utter con- 
tempt of the stupid inefficiency which had been exposed; 
and backed by all his powers of logic, ridicule and sarcasm. 

That popular sentiment was ripe for such an enterprise 
quickly became apparent. The ‘‘War Weekly’? was met 

12 Speech at Carnegie Hall Oct. 28, 1918. This passage and some 


others of the more severe arraignments, of the President were de- 
leted by the journals friendly to Mr. Wilson. 
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by a widespread and immediate demand. One had to be 
early at the newstand on the date of publication to escape 
the cold response of ‘‘sold out.’’? Harvey was strictly non- 
partisan in his treatment of all public men, and ‘‘lambasted”’ 
alike Secretary Daniels, who had long been a favorite target 
for his mordant wit, and Will Hayes, then a rising star in 
the Republican party, and Chairman of that National Com- 
mittee 1918-1920. 

While Harvey had made many bitter enemies, no one ever 
seriously impugned his patriotism. Hence the ‘‘War 
Weekly’’ became an important factor in the rousing of pub- 
lie attention to the outstanding fact which Creel’s Committee 
had thus far succeeded in obscuring. That was that the Cen- 
tral Powers were fast winning the war; and that without 
prompt and generous aid from America the Entente would 
soon be defeated and the United States left alone to confront 
a triumphant Germany. The ‘‘stuff’’ that Harvey printed 
had been seeping out through dozens of channels at the Na- 
tional Capital, but had been suppressed partly from patriot- 
ism, and partly from fear of official persecution. 

Colonel Harvey was not persecuted. ‘‘Nemo me impune 
lacesstt’’ was well known to be a favorite principle with him; 
so that from January 1918 to the end of the war there ap- 
pears to have been no official attempt to interfere with him 
under the war powers of the government. 

As a judge of news, the former editor of the New York 
‘“World’’ was not to be despised. As an antagonist in pub- 
lic discussion he was only less dangerous than Roosevelt him- 
self. That his immunity was not due to prudent modera- 
tion in expression may be judged by such an extract as this 
(referring to Secretary Baker), 


“A gentle egotist, commissioned as the vice-regent of Mars, 
Pacifism twirling its thumbs while hellish Mars was wrecking the 
Universe.” 
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“As for Mr. Hays with his insufferable claptrap about absolute 
unity, as a blanket under which to gather votes while the very ex- 
istence of his country is threatened more ominously than any one 
West of the Alleghenies—or in Washington, for that matter—seems 
to realize; the sooner he goes home and takes his damned old party 
with him, the better it will be for all creation.” 


Even Mr. Harvey was somewhat restrained in denunciation 
of the President himself—at least so long as the war lasted. 
But he took it out on Secretaries Baker and Daniels. Again 
and again he publicly appealed to the President to get rid 
of the incompetents who surrounded him and save the nation 
from the consequences of their blunders. 

For instance, he said on August 31, 1918, before the im- 
minence of the German collapse was realized. 


“Out of the welter of incompetence—emerges one luminous and 
overwhelming fact. It is up to the President to retrieve the short- 
comings and wrongdoings of his subordinates—The prospect is 
disheartening God knows, but it is not too late—But the President 
must point the way ;—the President must act; must act at once with 
the potent concentration and inflexible resolution, which none know 
better than he how to exercise.” 


But on occasion he feared no more than Colonel Watterson 
openly to attack the President himself. Referring to the 
latter’s appeal for an acquiescent Congress (Oct. 1918) Har- 
vey said: 


“Mr. Wilson cares no more for the Democratic Party than for the 
Republican Party or the Prohibition Party, except as a vehicle for 
his own aggrandizement. He is an autocrat by nature and by 
training. He is temperamentally incapable of meeting anybody 
upon a basis of equality. He aims, avowedly, through this elec- 
tion to achieve absolute mastery at home,” 
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After the signing of the Armistice the criticisms of the 
‘‘War Weekly’? became more incisive and personal. Its 
publication (with its title changed to ‘‘Harvey’s Weekly’’) 
ceased only with its editor’s acceptance of the post of Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. (1921). 

Notable developments, late in 1918, were the announce- 
ment of the end of Mr. Creel’s censorship, (Nov. 12), and 
the taking over of control of the cables by the Government 
(Nov. 16). Early in December it was announced that of- 
ficial news was still to pass through Mr. Creel’s hands. It 
was not until March 1919 that his resignation as Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Information was announced. 

Mr. Wilson, meantime, had wisely chosen another ‘‘pub- 
licity man,’’ to assist him at Paris. This was Mr. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, a man of different qualifications and talents. 
Mr. Baker was an author of reputation, an editor of experi- 
ence, and a practiced observer of events. His views on in- 
dustrial and international questions placed him in sympa- 
thy with the ideals which the President professed. He was 
also one of Mr. Wilson’s strong personal adherents. His 
‘“Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement’’ is the ablest 
defense of the President’s diplomacy which has yet appeared. 
In its composition he had the exceptional advantage of access 
to the President’s papers and memoranda. 

Questions of American publicity appear to have been dis- 
cussed in detail between Mr. Baker and the President, with 
frequent voluntary suggestions cabled by Mr. Tumulty. 
Mr. Wilson could perhaps have found no one who was, by 
talent and conviction, better suited to the rédle of his Press 
Agent than Mr. Baker. He was sane in his views of the 
President’s achievements, and especially of hig Paris mission. 
In speaking of Mr. Wilson’s ideas of a peace of justice he 
says: 


“In the principles which he had laid down in 1917-18 he had 
brought nothing new or original into the world, They had long 
been the current coin of American oratory.” 
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Again, he fully apprehended the nature of the burden 
which the President had voluntarily assumed. 


“It was not merely a world peace that had to be made, but a 
world psychology that had to be changed.” 


This too, when so clearly stated, is obvious. The point 
which must strike the impartial reader however, seems to 
have escaped Mr. Baker. That is the amazing self-confidence 
of him who personally undertook to accomplish, in a few 
months, more than all the influences of the centuries had yet 
been able to achieve—wars, laws, crusades, the goodly com- 
pany of the apostles, the blood of martyrs and the teaching 
of the world’s religious leaders from Confucius to Christ. 
And if this was Mr. Wilson’s task (which cannot now be rea- 
sonably denied) it seems hardly fair to charge any individ- 
ual with his failure to accomplish so impressive a result. 
None the less, Mr. Baker’s book is most illuminating. Could 
it be read by that enormous class, here and abroad, who have 
for the past few years, done so much talking, and so little 
reading and thinking upon the subject of international rela- 
tions, there might be a perceptible raising of the level of dis- 
cussion. There would almost certainly be an acceleration of 
the sentiment now hopefully tending toward a clearer view 
of the inescapable interest of the United States in the peace 
and welfare of Europe. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


A SUPERHUMAN TASK 


PresipENT WILsoNn is likely to be classed among the few lead- 
ing men of his time who seemed to have a sound conception 
of the terms which would make for an enduring peace. That 
which he, in common with nearly all other Americans failed 
to realize was the passion and greed engendered in Central 
- and Western Europe by four years of struggle, following fifty 
years of dread and apprehension. Upon the subject of peace 
his mind had been busy, long before the United States took 
up arms, and when the war ended he undoubtedly had a view- 
point above the level of his European colleagues at the confer- 
ence. Owing to his comparative freedom from war anxieties, 
the cast of his mind, which was far more at home in the prob- 
lems of peace than in those of war, and his strong desire to 
have the honors of a peacemaker, it is probable that he had 
spent relatively more thought upon peace terms than any of 
the major political leaders who were his contemporaries. 
With them, considerations of the future had been forced into 
secondary place by the imminent perils of the present. Mr. 
Wilson alone had enjoyed the advantage of a perspective made 
possible by comparative detachment, and his concept of the 
peace was broadened by this position. 

In the actual negotiations he had an advantage which was 
unique. Every European leader was hampered by demands 
from his nation which were impossible of full satisfaction. 
Britain had her trade routes to protect and was vitally inter- 
ested in fresh oil supplies. France and Belgium demanded 
reparation and compensation; and the former wanted restora- 
tion and revenge for the wrongs of 1870, as well as future 
security for her frontier. Italy had frankly taken up arms 
under the promise of territorial gains; and the Balkan states 
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were out for whatever they could get. Of the existence of 
these conditions, the President was undoubtedly aware; but 
it was soon to appear that he had, at the outset, no glimmer- 
ing of the strength with which they were to dominate the 
negotiations. 

But Mr. Wilson himself spoke in the name of a nation 
which, for itself, desired no material gains. In stating that 
America had no demands to urge for privileges, territory, 
reparations or revenge, he rightly interpreted American 
sentiment. And Europe appeared to recognize this position 
as sincere. The general belief that America was, to this ex- 
tent, unselfish undoubtedly contributed greatly to the influ- 
ence and prestige which the President enjoyed when he landed 
in France. 

On the other hand, there were drawbacks. Mr. Wilson was 
by temperament intolerant and unconciliatory. He was with- 
out experience which would fit him for the role which he now 
essayed to play. While a convincing expositor of principles, 
he had always been weak in details. In the discussion of com- 
plicated problems of which details were the essence, such a 
handicap must be considered impressive. A friendly ob- 
server who was very close to the President remarks that he 
had apparently made no attempt to secure any vital or com- 
prehensive knowledge of the secret treaties.1 Another pub- 
licist observed that while it was commonly believed at first, 
that the President had carefully framed a comprehensive 
scheme, embodying both the League of Nations and the “‘four- 
teen points,’’ he had in fact thought out nothing. ‘‘He had 
no plan, no scheme, no constructive ideas whatever, for cloth- 
ing with the flesh of life the commandments which he thun- 
dered from the White House.’’? This point of view is to 
some extent reinforced by his appeal to the American peace 
delegation a few days before arriving in France. ‘‘Tell me 


1 Ray Stannard Baker, Vol. 1, p. 33. 
2 Keynes, p. 43. 
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what is right and I’ll fight for it.’”’* From a man of Mr. 
Wilson’s personal equation, such an unusual appeal suggested 
the lack of any definite program. And it was clear that, in 
the role which he had voluntarily assumed a clearly thought 
out agenda would be the pre-requisite of even a moderate 
success. Lacking, in common with most of his fellow coun- 
trymen, a background of intimate knowledge as to the fac- 
tors of his task, he was at a loss when the principles which he 
passionately believed in had to be aes to the realities of 
a complicated situation. 

On the economic side he was even He prepared. There 
was great talk in the last months of the war about the amount 
of study given to this subject by a ‘‘corps of experts’’ ap- 
pointed by the President. But in practice this did not work 
out. When the President crossed the Atlantic the first time 
he told a number of the American delegation that he was not 
interested in the economic questions.* Yet these were ob- 
viously so interwoven with the political, that they could by 
no means be dissociated. But ‘‘the President did not at first 
appreciate how serious these immediate economic problems 
were soon to become. He counted on the humane temper and 
intentions of the victorious governments. Henry White, a 
peace Commissioner, said; ‘When the United States delega- 
tion left the United States it was not aware that it would 
have to deal with this question of general (economic) Con- 
ventions. It had prepared no material and brought no spe- 
cial experts on the subject.’ ’’® 

Again, the general approval of the moderate principles upon 
which he desired the treaty to be founded, apparently con- 
vinced him that he had a ‘‘mandate’’ from the American 
people to act as their ‘‘unembarrassed spokesman’’ in arrang- 
ing details. How this view could be entertained after the 

sR. 8. Baker, Vol. 1, p. 10. 


4Idem, Vol. II, p. 275. 
5Idem, Vol. II, p. 319. 
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events of the preceding October and November is not easy to 
explain—but so it was. 

Thus equipped, and without the aid of any American of 
diplomatic training who could influence him, he landed in 
Europe upon the most remarkable moral and political mission 
recorded in history. This was nothing less than to substi- 
tute in international relations, the motive of self-abnegation 
for that of self-preservation, and to extend over the civilized 
world the political principles upon which the American Union 
was founded. That such a purpose was magnificent is not 
open to question. That it should have appeared practicable 
to him speaks no less of his abiding faith in human nature 
than of his confidence in his own powers of persuasion. In- 
spired with such a purpose, the disillusionment of finding him- 
self a voice crying in the wilderness must have been crushing. 

The President’s semi-personal and official correspondence 
with Berlin during October 1918, had ultimately resulted in 
Germany laying down her arms upon certain specified terms. 
These included a treaty based upon 

(a) The President’s ‘‘fourteen points.’’ 

(b) The terms announced in the President’s subsequent 
speeches. 

(ec) Certain modifications specified by the Alles. 

Other concessions were of course inevitable. For as the 
situation developed it became obvious to all that some of the 
principles involved could not be applied in full or at once. 
Existing conditions rendered both modification and, on some 
points, drastic revision inevitable. At other times the 
“secret treaties’? or understandings interposed. ‘‘Self- 
determination’’ for instance had in some eases to be wholly 
disregarded, owing to considerations of geography, race, or 
the requirements of national defense. Poland, Fiume and 
Shantung were instances of this sort. Also a vital point 
would not be self-determining—how large was the minimum 
self-determining unit to be. 
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Eliminating the points to which the Allies had excepted at 
the outset, and those blocked by unsuspected obstacles, Ger- 
many had laid down her arms upon specific guarantees from 
the ‘‘ Allied and Associated’’ powers. These included condi- 
tions which were recognized then, and are more widely rec- 
ognized now as essential to the permanent tranquillity of 
Europe and of the World. Among them were the modifica- 
tion of hostile tariffs; general reduction of armaments; fair 
adjustment of Colonial claims; no punitive damages; impar- 
tial justice to victors and vanquished. It cannot be (and in 
fact is not) seriously claimed that all or any of these were 
secured by the treaty of Versailles. Some of them were much 
transgressed. Whether Germany would have tried to carry 
out in good faith the terms of any treaty which was politically 
possible may well be doubted. But it is undeniable that the 
infraction of the pre-armistice guarantees gave her a plausible 
pretext for evading, by any and every means, the burdens 
placed upon her by the so-called ‘‘settlement.’’ The means 
apparently chosen were a fraudulent bankruptcy. 

It is now four years since the treaty of Versailles imposed 
a victor’s peace upon the Central Powers. It was framed un- 
der the influence of passions which must mar any such instru- 
ment—anger, revenge, selfishness and greed. It failed to 
honor the pre-armistice engagements of the Entente. It im- 
posed burdens on the vanquished which could not, with the 
best of will be borne—and the best of will could not be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. It brought neither peace 
nor reconstruction. Trade barriers were multiplied. There 
was no appreciable progress toward disarmament. The treat- 
ment of Colonial claims did not constitute a fair adjust- 
ment. Crushing ‘‘punitive damages’’ were imposed. ‘‘Self- 
determination’? was made a byeword and a hissing. It has 
been not inaptly described as: ‘‘Clemenceau’s Carthaginian 
Peace.’’® Four years ago those who had the courage to de- 


6 Keynes, p. 56. 
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nounce it were branded as pro-German. To-day France 
vainly strives to enforce, by military occupation, the terms 
imposed on Germany. Germany makes no secret of her in- 
tention to evade them by fair means or foul. Wars have been 
numerous in Europe. Italy is dissatisfied; the Balkans are 
disgruntled, and there is a strong drift back to the old system 
of alliance, and ‘‘balance of power’’ which were so hateful to 
President Wilson; and against which he valiantly fought. 
When the proud principles upon which it was to have been 
based are compared with the document itself, its framers can- 
not fairly be congratulated upon the result of their labors. 

So far as the terms imposed upon the conquered are con- 
cerned, it seems impossible to attach blame to the President— 
except that he essayed a task beyond his powers—beyond those 
of any man ever born. It has been asserted by his supporters 
—and never effectively denied by his critics,—that he labored 
to the best of his abilities to prevent infractions of an agree- 
ment to which the United States had become a party. The 
economic needs of European nations, the political necessities 
of their statesmen, the unexpected complexities of the prob- 
lems and the President’s temperamental handicaps in such 
a negotiation, prevented success. 

So far as Mr. Wilson was concerned, his self-sufficient habit 
of mind had thrown him unaided into the most difficult task 
that has ever confronted a modern statesman. To it he had 
brought a high purpose and a passionate faith; a character- 
istic ignorance of detail, and a congenital unfitness for the 
role of negotiator. The same defects which had punctuated 
his career since early manhood, caused him to disregard the 
public disapproval of his decision to be his own peace com- 
missioner. Had he not been impervious to advice he might 
more effectively have wielded his great influence through able 
and experienced negotiators in Paris, while keeping aloof 
from the rough and tumble confusions of daily controversy. 

It is not just, however, to note these handicaps of one con- 
feree without referring to those which resulted from the posi- 
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tions and idiosyncrasies of his colleagues at Paris. Apart 
from England’s desires, France’s necessities and Italy’s am- 
bitions, which more or less tied the hands of their represent- 
atives, the conception of the ‘‘Big Four’’ as to the limits of 
their task is an amazing indictment of their judgment no less 
than of their modesty. To frame the terms for the van- 
quished nations, while leaving to Europe a chance to recover 
her economic balance, was a stupendous problem. But these 
men deliberately expanded the task so as to make it im- 
possible. They formed a self-appointed quartette self-charged 
with a duty to de-limit and re-limit the civilized world with- 
out the voluntary consent of its component parts. They 
were to prescribe rules for national conduct. They were to 
establish the laws for international relations, and even to 
mark out the lines of domestic legislation. To enforce this 
complex system they essayed to establish a super-government 
of five great nations—not one of which had as yet expressed 
approval of such an enterprise. It is probable that no four 
men ever born would have been adequate to such a task. It 
“was ere long to be conclusively demonstrated that the four 
who undertook it in 1919 had greatly over-rated their own 
abilities. 

The policy of secrecy which was adopted at the outset of the 
conference had special disadvantages. True it shackled ma- 
licious criticism; it also shut off helpful comment. To the 
inexperienced American commissioner, three thousand miles 
from home and with no experienced advisers at hand, it was 
particularly disadvantageous. Public opinion and almost all 
other opinion in America was in the dark. America knew not 
what was proposed ; what could, or could not be accomplished ; 
what must be waived; or what should be compromised. 

The President himself was left in ignorance as to how far 
public opinion would support such commitments and conces- 
sions as he might deem justifiable. And in the last analysis, 
it was the public opinion of America which was to accept or 
reject his work. His temperament did not even permit him 
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to profit by valuable suggestions which Americans in Paris 
might have afforded him. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker remarks 
“‘he never seemed to appreciate the value of mere human con- 
tact.’’’ He was self-isolated. Even on the voyage across he 
kept aloof. ‘‘There was rarely a feeling of genuine contact 
upon the great things which really mattered.’’ § 

The matter of publicity or secrecy at Paris received much 
attention in America in view of the President’s assurance to 
the Senate ‘‘You shall know all that I know.’’ Mr. Baker in 
his book devotes two chapters to the President’s ‘‘struggle for 
publicity’’ at the conference. Others who were also on the 
ground contradict Mr. Baker’s views. Without attempting 
to decide, on the evidence adduced, between these conflicting 
opinions, there are two incidents of official record, which seem 
to have an important bearing upon the matter. One is the 
Government seizure of the cables ‘‘for war purposes’’ on No- 
vember 16, 1918—after the war was over, and just when the 
President had decided to go abroad. The other is his uncon- 
cealed attempt to keep the text of the treaty from the Senate 
at a time when it could be seen in New York, and bought for 
a trifle in Paris. 

To most people, these two facts of record are likely to be 
conclusive as to Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward publicity, even 
apart from his previous record in this respect. 

The President brought to Paris his own publicity machin- 
ery. Through this, the news (as arranged for the public, 
passed by a Paris censorship and transmitted over the con- 
trolled cables), reached America. Thus the Cabinet, Congress 
and the people of America were, to an extent, compelled to 
see the Paris situation only through the President’s eyes; to 
hear the news with his ears; and to judge the situation with 
his mind. Thus unsupported, he stood like Horatius at the 
bridge confronting with his idealisms, the passions and ambi- 
tions of all Europe, expressed through the medium of trained 
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8 Idem, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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negotiators. That he struggled manfully and to the last to 
accomplish the honorable discharge of all assurances which he 
had given to the Central Powers need not be questioned. He 
knew the direction in which he wished to lead the world—but 
knew not the road. On either hand were men who knew the 
roads which their nations required them to take no matter 
whither they might ultimately lead. Surrounded, as has been 
said of one of his predecessors, by men ‘‘who knew exactly 
what they wanted’’ the President was simply overpowered. 
He who had never been a good judge of men was opposed by 
the unwinking watchfulness of those who had made character 
and idiosynerasy a life study. No doubt his antagonists knew 
his caliber as a statesman and his weakness as a negotiator. 
The repeated self-reversals in his various Mexican policies and 
his long indecision in the face of Germany’s contemptuous ag- 
gression could not have been lost upon them. 
~ One of Mr. Wilson’s favorite working theories had been, 
that if the right principle were found, the details would ar- 
range themselves—a theory hardly confirmed by the ex- 
perience of mankind in any field from physics to morals. It 
certainly did not prove itself at Paris. For the principles 
advocated by the President had long been admitted as express- 
ing the highest possible aims of statesmanship. It was the 
details that proved refractory—the most important being to 
bring the minds of the people into conformity with those 
principles. 

To establish a true perpendicular is no difficult matter. 
But to cause the leaning tower at Pisa to conform to that line 
would be quite an undertaking—and the difficulties would be 
almost entirely in matters of detail. 

The appalling magnitude and complexity of the task be- 
fore the Commission may well have been far more disconcert- 
ing to the President than to his colleagues. They, familiar 
with the intricate weave of European politics, could hardly 
have come to the Conference in a mood of overconfidence. 
They had at least some inkling of the kind of puzzles with 
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which they were to be confronted. But the President seemed, 
at the outset, to be troubled by few misgivings. His bearing 
on leaving America had been confident to the verge of jaunti- 
ness. From the convincing exposition of his ideals, and the 
persuasive statement of what they would accomplish, he 
seemed to expect the moral and political regeneration of 
Europe. His conception of details was simple and charac- 
teristic. The peoples and statesmen of Europe were to ac- 
cept not only his ideals and principles, but his interpretations 
and applications thereof. But this simple faith at once was 
confronted by a thousand and one pressing questions, inter- 
woven of racial and economic antagonisms and poisoned by 
selfish intrigue. Thus overwhelmed, he simply did the best 
he could with the powers that God had given him. No one 
of any intelligence now supposes that the ‘‘Carthaginian 
Peace’’ would have been imposed on Germany if Woodrow 
Wilson could have prevented it. 

But he saw no way of directly blocking the game that 
was being played under his nose, save by risking even worse 
evils. Mr. Wilson, as an adroit politician himself, would 
realize that the non-possumus plea of his colleagues was 
strictly true in many cases. Failure to insist upon the main 
items of their well considered programs, might merely have 
caused them to be replaced by commissioners even less moder- 
ate in their demands. 

The President was in fact confronted by the demands not 
of individuals but of nations. No doubt the popular en- 
thusiasm which greeted him in England, France and Italy, 
caused him to over-value his influence when national interests 
were at stake. But in April a single incident occurred 
which was decisive in this regard. Failing to induce Signor 
Orlando, and the Italian delegation, to accept his solution 
of the Fiume matter, he had recourse to the strategy which 
had so often proved effective in America. On April 14th 
he gave to the Italian delegates a ‘‘memorandum”’ for pub- 
lication, which was in effect an appeal to the people of 
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Italy to accept the leadership of Mr. Wilson in this matter, 
and repudiate the views of their own government. The effect 
was quite decisive. The President’s influence in Italy re- 
ceived a fatal blow. He was denounced by crowds in Rome. 
Brescia, which had voted him a copy of its ‘‘ Victory Statue’’ 
revoked its action. Hotels and streets which had been named 
for him were hastily renamed. Orlando, returning to Rome 
for fresh instructions, was received with acclamations.® 

The position of the President on the Fiume question has 
been widely approved—outside of Fiume' and Italy. He is 
entitled to credit for great courage in his struggle to embody 
it in the treaty. But his final stroke was so unusual and so 
audacious that only success could have justified it. There 
was no question of the inference to be drawn from the result. 
Such a method was hopeless. 

The conditions and complexities of the situation which had 
to be considered, the eddies and cross currents of European 
politics; the unexpected relations of these to principles which 
seemed self proving and had certainly the support of pub- 
lic opinion in America, must have been infinitely disconcert- 
ing to a mind which moved easily in the realm of generalities, 
but had always been intolerant of opposing facts. Thus 
hampered, he was no match for the diplomats who have been 
described as the politicians ‘‘who have made the year 1919 
supreme in the history of human insufficiency.’’ 1° 

Overmatched, and disillusioned as to his power to compel a 
Peace of Justice, he appears to have pinned all his faith to 
the League of Nations, upon which his mind had long been 
fixed. In the success of this project he saw compensation for 
the defects, and correction of the errors in other portions of 
the Treaty. He had for a year or more been of the opinion 
that the ‘‘League’’ provisions should be made an integral part 
of the Treaty. He had forcefully stated at New York in the 
previous February that the Treaty and League would be so 
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interwoven as to make the adoption of one without the other, 
impossible. Nothing that had happened at Paris was likely 
to have weakened this resolve. . And he now apparently de- 
termined that, so far as American opinion was concerned, the 
League must carry the Treaty. His idea in New York had 
seemed to be that the Treaty would carry the League. 

In May 1919 he must have found his position one of great 
perplexity. Throughout his life he had been accustomed to 
meet every temporary check by a change of venue,—and 
usually with success. His last appeal of this kind had been 
from the verdict of the American people to the enlightened 
opinion of Europe. 

The Italian incident showed that such appeals were vain. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, another appeal 
to American public opinion was inevitable. So far as the 
League was concerned he had hoped so to arrange matters 
that the Senate would be confronted with a fait accompli. 
He had only reluctantly become convinced that there was no 
way of escaping the necessity of submitting to the Senate any 
treaty or engagement that he might approve. As the con- 
trol of that body had passed to his political opponents, he 
would have to rely upon public opinion. But there were no 
signs that he was stronger with the people in May 1919, than 
he had been in November 1918. On the contrary, public 
criticism was sharpened by a comparison of his confident 
predictions with the results achieved, so far as was known. 
Not till long afterwards did the American people as a whole 
begin to make allowances for the immensity of the task, and 
the appalling obstacles in the way of success. 

There seemed, therefore, small hope of winning a re- 
argument in America, unless Mr. Wilson could bring himself 
to confess that he had altogether misconceived his problem, 
and to accept advice and suggestion. Even to a more self- 
distrustful man, such a course would have been almost im- 
possible. To one of Mr. Wilson’s mentality, it was probably 
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entirely so. It would measurably justify the original objec- 
tions to his Paris mission. It would fill a partisan press with 
ridicule. Above all it would give his critics in the Senate, 
whom he had covered with scorn, an opportunity to exult 
over him. ‘To him, such a course must have been unthinkable. 

But Mr. Wilson had always been resourceful in crises and 
in this, the greatest of his life, that quality did not desert him. 
By his increased emphasis and insistence on the ‘‘League 
Covenant’’ he placed himself in position to use the only wea- 
pon which remained to him. Only thus in reporting to the 
Senate and people could he defend the treaty as a whole, while 
admitting or even deploring obvious defects. No one could 
argue as persuasively as he that ample power for the cor- 
rection of errors or righting of injustices in the treaty, lay in 
the League provisions. Thus the strength of the Covenant, in 
which he passionately believed, would be communicated to 
the treaty. Furthermore, since the two were so closely inter- 
woven, both or neither must be ratified. The latter course 
could be made politically odious by the use of a familiar 
phrase. 

Ever since the American declaration of war a ‘‘Separate 
Peace’’ had been roundly denounced by both Democrats and 
Republicans. Up to the very last, it was realized that, should 
the United States desert the Entente, the probable result 
would be a German victory. Every leading American had 
thoroughly committed himself against such a course. In 
November 1918, the suspicions that the President was imply- 
ing a threat of this kind to coerce the Entente, had been an 
influence in the Congressional elections. 

Up to the Armistice, the popular conception of ‘‘Separate’’ 
had been one of time. To make peace with Germany while 
leaving our associates still at war would be treachery. Few 
had considered whether it was necessary that the peace terms 
made by all the ‘‘ Allies and Associates’? should be identic 
as well as synchronous. But if such an extended interpreta- 
tion could be made general, the difficulty of rejecting a treaty 
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accepted by France, England, and Italy, would be increased. 
Such obloquy had long attached to the phrase, that even the 
minds of those who could perceive the distinction were bound 
to be influenced. Thus the political effect might be to re- 
strain the Senate of its normal freedom of decision in regard 
to the whole matter. 

The ‘‘Separate Peace’’ argument became later a main de- 
pendence of ‘‘Covenant’’ orators, from the time when the 
treaty was officially submitted to the Senate, until the elec- 
tions of 1920. It was used in the Democratic platform of 
that year and buttressed by an authentic quotation from a 
magazine article by Senator Lodge. This quotation was—in 
the platform—post-dated so that it appeared to have been 
written when the war was over, instead of in its darkest hours. 
Such a ‘‘mistake’’ seemed too apt to be accidental; but 
the impression thus made long outlasted the Presidential 
campaign. 

By the time of the Fiume incident the political situation in 
the United States was fairly understood in Paris. It is not 
likely that Mr. Wilson’s colleagues on the Commission were 
blind to his plight, should he go home with no treaty, and 
nothing definite accomplished. Much information as to the 
American political situation was current in Paris, and the 
other members of the ‘‘Big Four’’ would have been more 
than humanly generous had they failed to seek it out and 
to take advantage of it. 

Criticism, both partisan and independent, was later heaped 
upon the President for acceding to certain items in the treaty 
which were in obvious conflict with his ‘‘fourteen points.’’ 
It is possible that, for the preservation of the ‘‘League’’ pro- 
visions he made concessions which he would have refused, had 
his faith in the corrective influence of the ‘‘Covenant’’ been 
less. But it is doubtful whether he could have brought even 
these items into closer conformity with the principles which 
he had avowed, had his ability and experience been greater, 
and his resistance more obstinate. It seems clear enough now, 
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that the victorious nations of Europe had determined to 
grasp what the war had placed within their reach. It is not 
likely that they would have conceded much more, even had 
they believed that Mr. Wilson would execute his twice re- 
peated threat to withdraw from the conference, and make 
a ‘‘Separate Peace.’’ But this they are not likely to have 
believed. 

In staking everything upon the Covenant provisions, the 
President appears to have put aside the fear of home oppo- 
sition, trusting to his persuasive powers to convert to his 
view a preponderating public opinion in the United States. 
It is difficult now to perceive any other course which could 
even promise a favorable issue to all his labors. It resulted 
that he returned to Washington bearing a treaty which he 
could not reconcile with his avowed principles, and yet was 
obliged to defend; including a ‘‘Covenant’’ upon the accept- 
ance of which he believed not only his own place in history, 
but the honor of his country, and the future peace of the 
world to depend. 

It may be that had he pursued the course favored by the 
leaders of both political parties, and by public sentiment, and 
worked from Washington through able negotiators at Paris, 
the results would have been better. But this is mere asser- 
tion, incapable of proof. In this connection it must also be 
borne in mind that able men of independent judgment had al- 
ways found it difficult to work either with, or under, Mr. 
Wilson. So that in pursuing such a course, what was gained 
in one direction might have been lost in another. 

Whether his European colleagues accepted at its face value 
his claim to hold from his own nation a ‘‘mandate’’ for his 
proposals may well be doubted. But there seems little ques- 
tion that they found it to their interest to appear to do so. 
That the peoples of England, France and Italy regarded him 
as embodying the full power, authority, and purpose of 
America is indicated by his popular receptions upon his ar- 
rival. And no doubt Mr. Wilson came thus to regard himself. 
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Some one has said that it is easy to believe about ourselves the 
pleasant things which every one believes about us. 

For his lofty conception of what the peace terms ought 
to be, he received full credit from his own country—from 
Europe—from many observers of events at Paris. In one 
of the finest tributes ever paid to him, a distinguished veteran 
soldier said: 


“On those whom the Gods love, they lavish infinite joys and in- 
finite sorrows. For a few brief moments he was not only the leader 
of the greatest state in the world; he was raised to far giddier 
heights and became the center of the world’s hopes. And then he 
fell, misunderstood and rejected by his own people. It was not 
Wilson that failed, it was the human spirit that failed at Paris.— 
The Covenant is Wilson’s Souvenir to the future of the world.” 12 


Gustave Hervé wrote in ‘‘La Victorie’’: ‘‘The lofty con- 
science of President Wilson was in advance—perhaps several 
centuries in advance—of that of the majority of his people.’’ 78 

Another less admiring observer has written: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States merited well of all nations by hold- 
ing up to them an ideal for realization; and the mere an- 
nouncement of his resolve to work for it, imparted an appre- 
ciable if inadequate incentive to men of good will. The 
task, however, was so gigantic that he cannot have gauged its 
magnitude, discerned the defects of the instruments, nor esti- 
mated aright the force of the hindrances before taking the 
world to witness that he would achieve it.’’ 14 

And this, in effect may be the judgment of the future on 
Mr. Wilson’s record at Paris. 


12 Jan Smuts in “N. Y. Evening Post,” Mar. 2, 1921. 
13 “Ta, Victoire,” Nov. 4, 1920. 
14 Dillon, p. 183. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE COVENANT 


From the outbreak of the great war, the minds of the peoples 
of the United States and Great Britain had turned toward 
some form of international agreement which would either re- 
move or greatly reduce the probability of another such world 
calamity. 

With this subject President Wilson had been much occupied. 
By the June of 1918, he was already working at the details 
of such an organization, on the basis of the ‘‘Phillimore Re- 
port’’ of the preceding March. At the President’s request 
Col. House had made a redraft of that report, which was 
again revised by the President himself, and taken to Paris 
as a basis for discussion. Mr. Wilson’s personal contribution 
to this document (which became known as the League of Na- 
tions Covenant) was the portion which ultimately consti- 
tuted ‘‘ Article X,’’ by which the signatory nations mutually 
bound themselves to the protection of each other’s territory by 
the use of such means as might be prescribed by the ‘‘ League’’ 
itself. 

In the efficiency of such a League for the prevention of 
War, the reduction of armaments, and the release of the 
masses from a crushing burden of taxation, President Wilson 
had an abiding faith. He had early formed the opinion 
that unless conclusion of the treaty of peace and formation 
of the League were coincident, the psychological moment 
would be lost. Hence his insistence that the ‘‘League of Na- 
tions’’ should be made an integral part of the Treaty. 

To preserve this principle he had made so many concessions 
at Paris, that he brought home a treaty which was in many 
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respects unsatisfactory to himself, except in those provisions 
which became known as ‘‘The Covenant.’’ On the other hand 
certain provisions of the ‘‘Covenant’’ were unacceptable to 
the Senate, whose ratification of the treaty was essential. 
From this situation arose a political controversy which re- 
sulted in the ‘‘great referendum’’ of 1920. 

In scrutinizing the methods which Mr. Wilson used to ob- 
tain the ratification of the treaty two points should be borne 
in mind. The first is the distinction to be drawn between the 
supporters of ‘‘The Covenant’’ and the advocates of ‘‘a 
League.’’ The former demanded ratification of the Covenant 
in the form to which the President had assented at Paris. 
The latter desired a ‘‘League of Nations’’ but refused to ap- 
prove the Covenant unless materially amended. 

To avoid confusion the first group may be distinguished as 
‘‘Covenanters’’; the second as ‘‘Leaguers.’’ In the Senate 
(as among the people) there was a third group who strongly 
opposed any agreement which might involve the United States 
in European entanglements. These came to be known as 
‘“Tsolationists.’”? The ‘‘Covenanters’’ and ‘‘Isolationists’’ 
were intransigeants. Among the ‘‘Leaguers’’ there were all 
shades of opinion from ‘‘near Covenanters’’ to ‘‘mild’’ and 
‘“strong’’ reservationists. In the struggle over the treaty 
which followed Mr. Wilson’s return from France, the Presi- 
dent was the leader of the ‘‘Covenanters,’’ Senator Lodge of 
the ‘‘Leaguers’’ and Senators Borah and Johnson (Republi- 
cans) and Reed (Democrat) of the ‘‘Isolationists.’’ 

The second point is that between November 1918 and July 
1919 there was a great reaction in public opinion, here and 
abroad, toward the League project. This was in part due 
to the perplexities and dangers to the world’s peace which the 
Paris conference had disclosed; but even more to the disillu- 
sions which came when the war spirit of self-sacrifice was 
displaced by the clash of sordid interests in the peace making. 

As early as February 1919, when Mr. Wilson made his 
ad interim trip from Paris to Washington, it was evi- 
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dent that a contest between President and Senate was im- 
pending. On February 26th, he had invited the members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to a dinner and 
conference at the White House, where he outlined to them 
the plan of the Covenant as then drafted. At once it be- 
came evident that there would be opposition to several of the 
provisions—notably to Article X. So strong was this feel- 
ing that on March 8rd thirty-seven Senators and Senators- 
elect (all Republicans) signed a ‘‘round-robin’”’ stating that 
the Covenant as submitted at the recent conference could 
not command their support. This indicated that the Cove- 
nant in its then form could not obtain the two-thirds vote 
necessary for ratification. More than this, it was an open 
secret that from four to eight Democratic Senators had only 
refrained from signing the ‘‘round-robin’’ from motives of 
party loyalty. 

The publication of this document greatly irritated the 
President. Speaking at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York on March 4, 1919, he seems to have taken coun- 
sel of his temper rather than his prudence in publicly defying 
the Senate to defeat his Covenant. 

Upon his return from Paris in the following July, he sub- 
mitted the Treaty to the Senate with a strong plea for ratifica- 
tion. But it was evident that the objections made in the 
preceding February had not been removed by later changes. 

From this point started a historic struggle between the 
Executive and the Senate. For the first time during his 
term of service, the President was confronting a Congress 
which was Republican in both branches. Coercion of the 
majority through cracking the party whip was therefore no 
longer practicable? A fine diplomacy must be used if the 
President’s hopes were to be realized. 

Of the objections to the Covenant which stood in the way 
of Mr. Wilson’s wishes, that to Article X (which its author 
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proclaimed to be ‘‘the heart of the Covenant’’) was most 
widespread and intense. To the average mind it seemed, 
under certain conditions, definitely to take the issue of war 
or peace out of the hands of Congress, where the Constitution 
had placed it, and to vest it somewhat vaguely in the hands 
of the League. Later on, but while the controversy over 
this point was still in progress, William Jennings Bryan thus 
commented upon Article X. 


“No person in the country has dared to say that Congress should 
have taken from it the right to declare war; and the Democratic 
Party can never afford to go before the country on that-issue. And 
if I know the American people, they will never transfer to any 
foreign nation the right to send our boys into war.” 3 


This was the meat of the argument against Article X which, 
according to the judgment of many—impliedly at the very 
least—bound the signatories to engage in war at the be- 
hest of the League. Other main objections related to an 
unsatisfactory treatment of the Monroe Doctrine, compar- 
ative representation as between the British Empire and the 
United States, and the right of withdrawal—‘‘Secession.”’ 

On August 19, 1919 the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations conferred with the President at the White House. 
By agreement the conference was public—i.e., the details 
were given to the press. In the course of a discussion which 
lasted over three hours, most of the thorny points in the 
treaty were taken up. 

A careful reading of the dialogue of this conference dis- 
closes curious mental idiosyncrasies on the part of President 
Wilson. His advocacy of the purpose of the Covenant was 
inspiring; but as to detail, his reasoning was difficult, if not 
impossible to follow. This was especially noticeable in his de- 
fense of Article X. 

Tt could not be denied that Article X imposed on the United 
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States a warlike obligation, for in May the President had 
wired to Mr. Tumulty for publication. 


“I have promised to propose to the Senate a supplement in which 
we shall agree to come immediately to the assistance of France in 
case of unprovoked attack by Germany .. . thus merely hastening 
the action to which we should be bound by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” * 


But Mr. Wilson asserted that opposition to Article X was 
hypercritical (if not hypocritical) because the obligations 
imposed were ‘‘not legal.’’ 

He admitted that by accepting the treaty the United States 
would be morally bound to courses which many senators felt 
impelled to disapprove. 

He also asserted that a legal obligation was less binding than 
a moral obligation. 

An attempt to follow the subtle intricacies of his argument 
leaves one in a very exhausted state. 

Fairly stated in syllogistic form it would read thus: 

1. Certain moral obligations are imposed by Article X. 

2. Legal obligations are less binding than moral obligations. 

Hence, objection to Article X is unsound because its obli- 
gations are not legal, and therefore not binding. 

At the root of this glaring non-sequitur lay (apparently) 
the tacit argument that no one could force the United States 
to perform the duties imposed by Article X in certain contin- 
gencies—in other words there was no danger in ratification 
because we might default if we chose. This played havoe 
with the ethics of a piece of reasoning the dialectics of which 
were already badly out of jomt. To reasonable men, it was 
symptomatic of a very extraordinary state of mind in the 
President. 

Some Senators asserted that certain clauses were ambiguous 
in their language. The President contended that the inten- 
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tions of the framers were not open to the criticism leveled 
against the language used. In proof of such intentions, he 
fortified his assertions with such statements as ‘‘It is my dis- 
tinct impression’’; ‘‘I have a clear recollection’’; ‘‘I am sure 
that what was in the minds of the colleagues was this.’’ 

When pressed, he admitted that, once ratified, the Covenant 
must be interpreted by its own language, and not by assump- 
tion as to what had been ‘‘in the mind of the colleagues.’’ 
Yet he steadfastly refused to entertain any suggestion that 
the disputed clauses be clarified by either amendment or reser- 
vation in the Act of Ratification. The extreme concession 
which he would make on this point was a separate interpretive 
resolution which should express the understanding of the 
Senate as then constituted.® 

The effects of this conference were not such as to promise 
ratification; rejection would mean the failure of the whole 
treaty. For President Wilson had kept his promise to the 
country. The Treaty and the Covenant were so interwoven 
that they could not be dissevered. The comments of certain 
Senators on the White House conference had been disrespect- 
ful—almost contemptuous—toward the President’s presenta- 
tion of his case. The prospects in the Senate looked worse 
than before. There were symptoms of ‘‘insurgency’’ even on 
the Democratic side, and defeat of the treaty appeared cer- 
tain unless the pressure of a compelling popular sentiment 
could be ranged on the side of the Covenant. 

The President, therefore, determined to make a personal 
appeal to the electorate of the section in which his strength 
had been so surprising in 1916. With this purpose a speak- 
ing trip was planned to cover the West from Ohio to 
California. 

This tour began with a speech at Columbus, Ohio on Sep- 
tember 4th. From the outset it was obvious that Mr. Wil- 
son started out in a state of great irritation. He was not at 
all at his best, in a situation requiring the very utmost of 
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his powers. At Indianapolis on September 4th, he publicly 
called upon his opponents to ‘‘put wp or shut up.’’ At St. 
Louis, in spite of the public conference of August 19th, he 
flatly asserted that there was not one doubtful phrase in the 
whole Covenant. In the same speech he applied to dissent- 
ing Senators the epithet of ‘‘contemptible quitters.’”’ At 
Omaha on September 8th he denounced all reservations to 
the Covenant. At Spokane on September 12th he was ‘‘not 
averse to interpretive reservations.’’ At Salt Lake City on 
September 23rd he received by telegraph the text of a reserva- 
tion to Article X upon which the ‘‘moderates’’ in the Senate 
had agreed. This greatly upset him. To add to his distress 
he faced an openly unsympathetic audience, who insisted on 
applauding in the wrong places; and this irritation betrayed 
him into an unfortunate exhibition of temper, under the in- 
fluence of which he declared that all reservations must be 
killed or the treaty was lost. At Cheyenne on September 24th 
he threatened to conclude a ‘‘separate peace’’ with Germany; 
and on the following day at Pueblo he repeated this, remind- 
ing his audience that, under the Constitution, he alone pos- 
sessed the power to negotiate treaties. 

From the first it had been apparent that he was not mak- 
ing converts in the West—converts, that is, to the Cove- 
nant as written. This was reflected day by day in the press 
dispatches from correspondents of leading dailies who ac- 
companied the President upon his tour. These were ordered 
to report not only the speeches, but their effect, and the trend 
of popular sentiment toward Mr. Wilson and his mission. 
The reports were not encouraging. Mr. ©. H. Grasty, cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘New York Times’’ sent despatches which 
were on the whole confirmed by the press of all shades of 
party opinion. 

Sept. 7th, Mr. Grasty reported from Des Moines, ‘‘If he 
will accept some reservations he will have the support of the 
vast majority of the people.’? On Sept. 10th, ‘‘The people 
of Minnesota are for the treaty with reservations.’’ On the 
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same date from North Dakota, ‘‘Sentiment for the League 
has not reached a point, and probably will not, where a 
majority of the people are willing to accept the President’s 
lead blindly, and admit that there is no good reason for 
temperate reservations.’’ On Sept. 11th, ‘‘Montana is for 
the League with reservations.’? At Spokane on Sept. 12th, 
“‘The people are in favor of ratification with reservations.’’ 

Such was the trend of ‘sentiment in the territory covered 
by Mr. Wilson, as disclosed by the newspaper reports. It 
may have been a recognition of this, or it may have been the 
President’s impatience of detail, which prompted him to 
speak more tolerantly at Portland, Oregon on Sept. 15th 
where he said that some of those who opposed the Covenant 
were too critical of mere phraseology ‘‘without remembering 
the purpose that every one knows was in the mind of those 
who framed it.’’ He added; ‘‘I call upon the men who have 
been too particularly concerned in criticising the details to 
forget the details.’’ 

Here Mr. Wilson was in his least convincing mood. How 
‘‘every one was to know’”’ what was in the minds of the nego- 
tiators was a question not to be answered; and to ‘‘forget the 
details’’ in judging so important a contract was to most per- 
sons an impossibility. Here again was the persistent refusal 
to recognize that written instruments are necessarily in- 
terpreted by their own language, and not by the assumed 
intention of the framers. That is the chief advantage of a 
written contract over a verbal agreement; and was the very 
point that the President had forcefully and successfully made 
in the Panama tolls matter. In a man trained to the law, 
commenting upon an instrument of such vast import, 
Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward this part of the question was 
incomprehensible. 

On the whole, California gave the President a warmer wel- 
come than he received elsewhere on the trip. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Sacramento all greeted him 
cordially. Yet on Sept. 21st, Mr. Grasty could only report 
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a strong sentiment for ratification ‘‘without destructive 
reservations,”’ 

Meantime the publication of the President’s speeches was 
causing much disquiet to both Covenanters and Leaguers. 
Particularly disturbing to Jeffersonian Democrats was a 
statement that the Covenant, being in the cause of all man- 
kind was ‘‘greater than the Government of the nation itself.’’ 
To ‘‘old line’? Democrats this seemed a plain desertion of 
Americanism for internationalism. Private advices from 
Washington also indicated that the speeches were alienating 
party support in the Senate. These advices, a change for 
the worse in his public reception after leaving California, and 
the lack of the hoped for results from his speeches, appear to 
have overwhelmed him soon after turning his face eastward. 

On September 26th at Wichita, Kans. he suffered a serious 
nervous collapse, and was hurried back to Washington amid 
wild rumors as to his condition. The nature of his attack was 
carefully concealed, but it was later known that he had suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke. 

Under such conditions, the voice of partisan clamor was, 
for the moment, hushed; and the sympathy of the whole peo- 
ple went out to the stricken President. None of the Demo- 
eratic leaders dared assume to speak for him in a matter 
which he had made so completely his personal affair—but the 
treaty question was not the less insistent on that account. 
Criticism of Mr. Wilson’s method of handling the situation 
was suspended in most quarters, and greatly modified in all. 
Even the unwarrantable concealment of the President’s true 
condition (for which he of course was in no way responsible) 
did not elicit the objections which the constitutional question 
of ‘‘disability’’ would have justified. Expressions of sym- 
pathy from all directions were cordial and sincere. 

Mr. Wilson’s extreme supporters undoubtedly used this 
situation to stir up hostility against those who refused to 
support the unamended Covenant, but especially against 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate, and majority leader in that body. 
He was so industriously accused of being actuated by mere 
spite in his demand for full discussion and amendment, that 
many people came to accept as proved such an attitude on 
his part. 

No grounds are apparent which justify such an accusa- 
tion. Mr. Lodge would not have supported the unamended 
Covenant no matter by what person or party proposed.* His 
attitude on the subject was made clear in his speech before 
the Senate on August 12, 1919, the ablest and most scholarly 
contribution made to the subject during the whole debate. 
Nothing developed,—then or afterward,—to indicate that 
Senator Lodge’s attitude toward the Covenant misrepre- 
sented the sentiment of his state toward it. Nor could the 
result of the ‘‘great referendum’’ of 1920 be interpreted as 
evidence that he had misread or misrepresented the senti- 
ment of the country at large. So far from being influenced 
by the animus attributed to him, he emphatically denied the 
existence of such a feeling. But had it existed its influence 
must merely have been to strengthen his determination in the 
course inevitable for him and for those who shared his 
convictions. 

From the time of the White House conference in February 
1919, Mr. Lodge had determined that no revolutionary change 
in the traditional foreign policy of the United States should 
be made without full and free discussion. He felt that the 
people ought to realize fully the meaning of the document to 
which they were asked to commit themselves. This feeling 
which was shared by many colleagues on both sides of the 
Chamber, was not weakened by the secrecy of the Paris ne- 
gotiations; the attempt to keep the text of the treaty from 
the Senate; and the obvious purpose of ‘‘rushing’’ ratifica- 
tion which immediately followed the President’s second re- 
turn from France. This was successfully frustrated under 
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Mr. Lodge’s leadership, and full discussion secured. So much 
being achieved, and the popular verdict of 1920 being so em- 
phatically adverse to the Covenant, Mr. Lodge felt that the 
country owed something to the Senate for preventing a hasty 
decision. For he believed that there had, at one time, been 
grave danger that the attempt would succeed.® His mental 
attitude toward the President, whether praiseworthy or 
blameworthy, does not appear an important item in apprais- 
ing his public service in respect to the treaty. 

Under the uncertainties as to President Wilson’s condition 
the debate proceeded. Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska led 
the Covenanters; Senator Underwood, the titular minority 
leader, being apparently disinclined for the task. 

On October 6th Mr. Hitchcock announced that the Demo- 
eratie side would consent neither to amendments nor reserva- 
tions in the Act of ratification, but would accept ‘‘interpreta- 
tions.’? This was merely a reiteration of President Wilson’s 
position from the beginning, and was acceptable only to his 
closest followers. The force of the objection to this course 
may be inferred from the decision announced a month later 
after a conference between Lloyd George, and M. Pichon the 
French foreign minister. 


“The text of the treaty (as) signed, once ratified, engages the 
United States; and votes of the Senate, construing this treaty have 
no international weight.” 


Meantime rumor was busy with the President’s condition. 
Great secrecy was maintained; the people were in the dark; 
Congress knew, officially, no more than the public. It was, 
however, allowed to know that there had been an improve- 
ment. By November Ist, it was said that the President was 
able to transact some official business. 

This announcement was followed by a prompt redrawing 
of rigid lines in the Covenant controversy. On Nov. 10th, 


6 Senator Lodge to the author. December 1923. 
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Mr. Wilson wrote to Senator Hitchcock in relation to reserva- 
tions suggested by the Foreign Relations committee, and 
known as the ‘‘Lodge reservations.’’ 

“‘T hope the friends and supporters of the treaty will vote 
against the Lodge reservations.’’ A month later a stronger 
personal flavor marked his statement that no compromise on 
the treaty would be acceptable to him as long as it included 
anything which could be interpreted as an acceptance of the 
“‘Lodge program.’’ 

When the Democratic leaders gathered for their annual 
‘“Jackson Day’’ dinner, it at once became evident that the 
party was badly split. Wilson was insisting that the Cove- 
nant be made the main issue of the impending Presidential 
campaign—a course which many, including Mr. Bryan, be- 
lieved would insure party defeat. The Democrats, thus 
divided into warring factions, were without any leader who 
might unite them. Wilson had become unpopular with the 
party at large; Bryan had not yet emerged from the ‘‘ cocked 
hat’’; Clark was dead; and Underwood was out of favor with 
the Wilsonites. Matters would be vastly improved if the 
whole treaty question could be got out of the way before the 
conventions, by some practicable compromise; but of this 
there seemed faint hope. To the Covenant, as written, were 
opposed nearly the whole Republican majority in the Senate 
while six or seven Democrats were isolationists. Of the 
remaining Democrats, it was known that a number were only 
supporting the President under strong pressure and were 
liable to break away on the final vote. As to any compromise, 
the President was refusing even to discuss such a course. 

A two-thirds vote was needed to ratify. The one chance of 
avoiding a disastrous appeal to the electorate lay in a modi- 
fication of the President’s views. 

Early in February the Covenant suffered another blow. 
The ‘‘New York Times’’ reprinted from the ‘‘Times’’ (Lon- 
don) a letter from the man who had been the English Foreign 
Secretary at the outbreak of the war. Lord Grey, explaining 
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to the British public the position of the American reserva- 
tionists, said in part: 


“Whereas the self-interest in other countries is now apparent in 
the desire to secure special territorial advantages, the self-interest 
of the United States takes the less aggressive form of desiring to 
keep itself free from undesirable entanglements. ... It would be 
possible (as the covenant of the League of Nations now stands) for 
a President in future years to commit the United States (through 
the American Representative on the Council of the League of Na- 
tions) to a policy which the Legislature of that time might not 
approve.” 


Lord Grey, as British Ambassador, had arrived in Wash- 
ington on Sept. 27, 1919 and had re-sailed for home on Jan. 
3, 1920, having in. the meantime found it impossible either 
to see the President or get into communication with him. 
This failure to take any official notice of the British Ambassa- 
dor had occasioned much comment. No clear statement of 
the reasons was given. In the discussions evoked by Lord 
Grey’s letter it transpired that he had earnestly endeavored 
to advise the President that Great Britain would have no ob- 
jections to reservations—to the ‘‘Lodge reservations’’—if 
such were necessary to obtain ratification. Failing to reach 
the President, he communicated the substance of his message 
to Senators of both parties. He further showed them a cable 
from the British Prime Minister confirming his statement. 
It was surmised that this action of Lord Grey was the reason 
why he had been ignored for three months, and had gone 
back to England with no intention of returning to the United 
States in an official capacity. 

However true this rumor may have been, there is no doubt 
that this disclosure of the British position greatly weakened 
the Covenant argument. Hence the President’s sup- 
porters were much disturbed. Mr. Wilson was known to be 


greatly angered, regarding Lord Grey’s letter as ‘‘a personal 
discourtesy:’’ 
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The reservationists and Leaguers made much of the 
matter, asserting that it was safe to assume that France, Italy 
and Japan would follow England’s lead and that all nations, 
large and small were anxious for the participation of the 
United States on economic grounds, and hence were unlikely 
to haggle about terms. Few incidents in the whole contro- 
versy had more influence than the disclosures in regard to 
Lord Grey and his American sojourn, which cleared up some 
matters previously obscure. A large body of public opinion 
inclined to the belief expressed by a Republican Senator who 
said: ‘‘The truth is that we have had less trouble with our 
Allies than with our own Administration.’ 

In fact these developments pleased all factions except the 
strict Wilsonians—the isolationists because it showed how 
badly England wanted the United States to ‘‘come in”’ (that 
of course being a strong reason for staying out) ; the reserva- 
tionists, both ‘‘mild’’ and ‘‘strong,’’ because they hoped that 
it would clear the way for a compromise which would permit 
ratification. 

The logie of the situation pointed to a union between the 
elements which were opposed to any compromise—i.e., the 
isolationists and the Covenanters. Such was in fact the 
result—a ramshackle coalition of irreconcilables from both 
sides, which made ratification impossible whether the reser- 
vations proposed were or were not modified. The situation 
on March 1st was thus outlined, by an Administration or- 
gan usually well informed, as to the reservation on Article X: 


“Tf it were modified, the irreconcilables would be disposed to pre- 
vent a ratification vote” (i.e., by a filibuster) “If it were not mod- 
ified, a combination of irreconcilables and Administration Senators 
would vote down ratification.” 7 


That the President would not yield an inch was indicated 
by his letter of March 9th to Senator Hitchcock when he said : 


7“N, Y. Evening Post,” Mar. 1, 1920. 
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“Article X is undoubtedly the foundation of the whole structure. 
It is the only bulwark of the rising democracy of the world against 
the forces of imperialism and reaction.” 


He added that full protection against any ambiguities was 
afforded by ‘verbal assurances given and received at Paris’’; 
for (said the President) when such matters were pointed out 
‘“‘they were received in the way in which men who meet for 
business always receive acts: of scrupulous supererogation.”’ 

He then went on to state that ‘‘reservation was nullifica- 
tion’’ and that he saw no distinction between a nullifier and 
a mild nullifier.® | 

This last finished the mild reservationists, with whom the 
Administration senators had been hoping for a compromise, 
and caused great depression among all save the isolationists. 
On March 14th, Senator Hitchcock reluctantly admitted that 
in view of the President’s attitude he saw no hope of 
ratification. 

On March 19th the Treaty with sundry reservations was 
placed upon its passage with the following results (all sena- 
tors either voting or paired), 


For ratification Republicans 28 Democrats 21 
Against “ SY 12 eS 23 
Paired “ Ss 9 a 3 


Of those senators who were paired six Republicans and two 
Democrats were for ratification. The full record therefore 
was 57 for, and 39 against, the amended Treaty. As sixty- 
four votes were necessary to ratify, the Treaty failed. 

One Democrat in announcing his adverse vote openly 
stated that nearly every Democrat in the body would, in his 
opinion, vote to ratify, if he voted his own convictions. 

In view of the history of the peace negotiations and of the 
struggle over ratification it was inevitable that the Presi- 

8 Cf. note 3 Chap. V. 
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dent’s opponents should accuse him of a deliberate attempt 
to substitute his own will and judgment for that of the 
people as expressed through the constitutional agency of the 
Senate. That the refusal of the latter to accept the un- 
amended Covenant was later approved by the people is con- 
clusive that the Senate had correctly interpreted public 
opinion. 

The Covenanters angrily placed the blame at the door 
of Senator Lodge. The chief Wilson supporter of the East 
said: 


“The Senate’s prolonged and disgraceful exhibition of mean spir- 
ited partisanship and incompetence came to an appropriately mis- 
erable ending yesterday, in the vote rejecting the treaty. Senator 
Lodge has accomplished his purpose. .. . Mr. Lodge might at any 
time have secured ratification with reservations sufficient for any 
reasonable purpose, reservations not obviously intended as dagger 
thrusts. He has been beaten at his own game... a most despic- 
able and deadly game; and upon him the actual responsibility falls 
and must rest.” ® 


Such denunciation was not uncommon during the ensuing 
months. 

In this connection an opinion on the so-called ‘‘ Lodge res- 
ervations’’ from one of the President’s aides at Paris will 
be of interest. Mr. D. H. Miller (legal adviser to the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission), who aided in drafting the Covenant, 
wrote in 1921: 


“So far as the Lodge reservations made changes in the League, 
they were of a wholly minor character; they left its structure in- 
tact; and they would have interfered with its working not at 
pil. 2° 


9“N. Y. Times,” March 20, 1920. 
10 House, p. 424. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE APPEAL TO CAESAR 


Tx lines along which the presidential battle should be waged 
in 1920 were selected by President Wilson, who announced 
them from his sick room as early as January of that year. 
The party omens were not auspicious. The Republican tide 
of 1918 showed no signs of ebbing; it was if anything, stronger 
and deeper. Mr. Wilson was the only outstanding leader of 
his party. All others had, in the words of Secretary Lane, 
been ‘‘drowned out.’’ The President’s health did not en- 
courage the idea of his continuance for another term, even 
had it seemed likely that he could be elected. 

On January 8, 1920 the annual ‘‘Jackson Day’’ dinner 
brought the Democratic leaders to Washington in a subdued 
and far from optimistic mood. The Treaty was still pending 
in the Senate. Ratification could only be secured by the ac- 
ceptance of material amendments. This path the President 
blocked by openly stating that in such case he would con- 
sider the Treaty rejected, and pigeonhole it. 

Of this dinner Mr. Bryan was a prominent feature. A let- 
ter from the President was read which was devoted chiefly to 
the Treaty question. In it he said: 

‘Tf there is any doubt as to what the people of the country 
think about the matter, the clear and simple way out is to 
give the next election the form of a great and solemn referen- 
dum.’’ Immediately afterward Mr. Bryan spoke in a sense 
directly antagonistic to the President’s proposal; urging that 
the necessary concessions be made and the Treaty confirmed 
and put out of the way of the coming campaign. He made 
it plain that he considered the ‘‘unamended Treaty’’ a very 
unpromising issue on which to go before the people. His 


most significant utterance had obvious reference to Article X 
324 
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which the President had called ‘‘The Heart of the 
Covenant.’’ + 

This was the very kernel of the anti-Covenant argument 
which was proving most effective in every section. 

However much the President had lost of popular esteem, he 
was still far and away the most potent influence in his party. 
His demand, therefore, that the Democracy should put all 
their eggs in the Covenant basket, trusting to the Presi- 
dent’s assurances of safety, caused the Jackson Day diners to 
adjourn amid a thick gloom. 

Whether or not Mr. Wilson believed that the acceptance of 
his issue would compel his re-nomination may never be 
known. If that was in his mind it is clear that he failed to 
perceive what was already obvious to most qualified ob- 
servers—that of all those then seriously considered for the 
nomination, he would make the weakest candidate. And the 
prospects of electing even the strongest were more than 
doubtful. 

The Presidential letter had been received with uproarious 
applause by the rank and file, but among the more influential 
guests there had been significant silences and looks of dis- 
may. It was evident that a party rift was threatened. The 
open opposition of Mr. Bryan was a matter of grave import, 
for that gentleman still retained a following large enough to 
be decisive in a close election. 

Democratic misfortune, however, apparently had only be- 
gun. In February Mr. Lansing was publicly dismissed in a 
way which caused the President’s best friends to look askance, 
and evoked remonstrance even from members of the Cabinet. 
Almost simultaneously another unfortunate incident became 
public. It appeared that one of Mr. Lansing’s last official 
acts had been the drafting of a note to the Allies regarding 
the territorial settlements on the eastern shores of the Adri- 
atic. No sooner was Mr. Lansing dismissed than it was as- 


1See Chapter XXIV, Note 3. 
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serted in Paris dispatches, that the note had contained a 
threat from President Wilson that, unless such settlements 
should meet his approval he would withdraw the Versailles 
treaty from the Senate. This was at first received with in- 
credulity. How the President could logically withdraw the 
treaty after his passionate asseverations that its failure 
would endanger civilization and break the heart of the 
world was incomprehensible. A disclaimer by the White 
House was issued through the Associated Press on February 
17th. It: read: 


“Emphatic denial that President Wilson had threatened to with- 
draw the treaty of Versailles and the American-French treaty from 
the Senate—was made to-day at the White House. Officials char- 
acterized as an ‘absolute falsehood’ the statement of Pertinax in the 
‘Echo de Paris,’ that the postscript of Mr. Wilson’s memorandum 
from which the note was drawn up contained such a threat.” 


A careful reading of this statement will show that it really 
denied nothing about the note, as sent. It referred only to 
the President’s memorandum from which Mr. Lansing drew 
up the note, and, impliedly, placed the blame for any threat 
upon the late Secretary of State. 

But such a position was promptly recognized as untenable 
since the ‘‘erroneous White House announcement’’ was, 
within an hour, recalled and retracted; and virtual admission 
made that the Paris despatches had told the truth.” 

This was confirmed a day or two later by the publication of 
the offending ‘‘postscript’’ which stated that, in the given 
contingency, 


“the President would take into serious consideration the withdrawal 
of the United States from the treaty of Versailles and from the 
treaty between the United States and France.” 


The President’s friends had a hard time with this whole 
matter. The Associated Press somewhat blandly stated that 


2“N. Y. Times,” Feb. 18, 1920. See Appendix E. 
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the discredited denial ‘‘obviously did not come from the Pres- 
ident himself’’ but refrained from stating why this was ‘‘ob- 
vious.’” Nor is that clear even yet. What is very obvious is 
the improbability that such a statement would have been is- 
sued from the White House without Presidential authority ; 
and that the President would have overlooked such a blazing 
indiscretion in a subordinate. Finally the apparent explicity 
and actual ambiguity of the statement are strongly suggestive 
of other incidents in Mr. Wilson’s career.* 

This unfortunate matter was no doubt a fresh blow to Mr. 
Wilson’s influence and prestige. To explain his petulant 
threat to wreck a treaty upon which he had passionately as- 
serted hung the future of civilization, was more than difficult 
—it was impossible. 

The campaign was meanwhile shaping so as to make the 
Covenant the main issue, against the wishes of the rank and 
file of both parties. But the President was immovable; and 
as a result, perhaps, of his illness, seemed unable to control 
his temper. He made indiscriminate attacks on dissentients, 
in and out of his party. In March he publicly and bitterly 
accused the French Government of being actuated by milita- 
ristic motives,—which statement was possibly true, but cer- 
tainly inopportune, in view of the situation at home and 
abroad. There was deep resentment at Paris, and serious 
talk of explanations being demanded. 

Late in March the treaty finally failed of ratification. It 
was thereupon pigeonholed and never resubmitted. Shortly 
after, a memorial signed by Leaguers urging that it be re- 
submitted and ratified on the best terms possible was pre- 
sented, but the President made no sign.* 

In spite of party protestants, of whom Mr. Bryan was the 
most active, it was by this time evident that the President 
was to have his own way about the ‘‘referendum.’’ But it 
was still uncertain whether or no he intended to compete for 


3 Cf. Chapter VII p. 67. 
4“N, Y. Times,” May 10, 1920. 
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the nomination. On this point he was silent. On the whole, 
the winter of 1919-1920 was one of*darkening prospects 
for the Democracy; and there was suspicion that Wilson was 
endeavoring to create a situation which would render his 
nomination inevitable.® 

Such a situation had not, however, been reached. The 
trend of party opinion seemed to be in the other direction. 
Early in January a Democratic representative had made a 
speech opposing a ‘‘third term’’ which was roundly ap- 
plauded on both sides of the House. Since then the party 
rift had widened, and there was no sign of any important de- 
mand for Mr. Wilson’s renomination. The Democratic lead- 
ers frankly feared it; the Republicans felt sure enough of the 
position to hope for it. The President’s lack of poise and 
outbreaks of petulance caused dismay; there had been several 
changes in the Cabinet, some of which, at least, showed an un- 
comfortable situation among the department heads. Thus 
matters ran on until June, in which month both party con- 
ventions were to assemble. 

The Republicans met at Chicago on June 8th, and after 
ten ballots nominated Harding and Coolidge. On June 15th 
the President granted a three hour interview to the represent- 
ative of the ‘‘New York World,’’ a strong Wilson organ. 
The reporter was afforded every opportunity to watch Mr. 
Wilson at work, and to talk freely with him as to his health 
and strength. The result was an interview which was re- 
garded in political circles as sensational. The President was 
pictured as very nearly in his normal health, working as hard, 
and even more effectively than before his illness. This opti- 
mistic estimate of his physical and mental condition was sup- 
ported by a photograph in which Mr. Wilson looked quite 
his old self. 

This was not unnaturally interpreted as a rather direct in- 
timation of a state of mind at least ‘‘receptive’’ so far as 


5 Cf. Note 8, Chapter XI. p. 125. 
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renomination was concerned. With this knowledge the Dem- 
ocratic Convention came together at San Francisco on June 
28th. It was reported that the ‘‘treaty’’ and ‘‘foreign re- 
lations’’ planks of the platform had been drafted by the Pres- 
ident himself, and carried West by the Secretary of State 
Colby. The platform was an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
President and his policies, and his name evoked a hurricane 
of cheers. But throughout forty-four ballots there was 
never a moment when his friends thought it opportune to put 
his candidacy to the touch. After the thirty-eighth ballot 
there was a whisper passed around that ‘‘Wilson was the 
only solution’’; and it is said that this was the cause of the 
stampede to Cox of Ohio who was then leading. On the 
forty-fourth ballot Mr. Cox was nominated—perhaps as 
promising a choice as could have been made. But the loss 
of Bryan’s support was thereby made certain on account of 
the nominee’s opposition to prohibition. Nevertheless it was 
considered a defeat for the President whose second choice 
was supposed to be his son-in-law, W. G. McAdoo. 

The position of the Democratic nominee was an awkward 
one. The party was badly split into pro- and anti-Wilson 
wings, and ‘‘wet’’ and ‘‘dry’’ factions. To be elected the 
candidate must approximately unite all these discordant ele- 
ments, and gain the pro-Covenant Republicans and Inde- 
pendents—which seemed a stark impossibility. Any at- 
tempt to conciliate the anti-Covenant element meant open op- 
position from the President, which would certainly be fatal. 
Gov. Cox, while popular in Ohio, had not been a national fig- 
ure, and had at the start little personal following outside his 
own state. 

In this double dilemma, however, a choice had to be made, 
and Cox apparently decided at all risks to secure the Wilson 
influence. A meeting between the President and the candi- 
date was duly staged; Mr. Cox publicly announced his ad- 
herence to the Covenant, and the campaign was fought out 
largely upon that issue. Probably no better decision could 
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have been made. Mr. Wilson still had an impressive personal 
following, nearly all Covenanters, which he could lead to 
Cox’s support if he would exert himself. Should he prove 
hostile or merely indifferent the case was hopeless. Should 
he wholeheartedly support Cox, the solid South, the inde- 
pendent vote, the ‘‘wet’’ vote, and the Republican Cove- 
nanters might possibly pull the latter through; and there is 
always the hope of the unexpected in politics. 

But with the nomination of Cox, the President’s enthu- 
siasm for the campaign seemed to cool. Secretary Lane wrote 
that he still maintained his faith in the triumph of his cause 
to the end, but was sullen and doing nothing.® 

The details of the campaign do not belong to this story. 
On Nov. 2nd the Democrats met with the most stunning dis- 
aster suffered by either of the major parties since 1872. The 
result however, was not considered as a reflection on Mr. Cox, 
who courageously led a forlorn hope, fighting to the last. 
The Democratic candidate was burdened with all the mis- 
takes, enmities, and discontent of the last eight years, and 
bore the full brunt of Wilson’s personal unpopularity, which 
had been steadily accumulating since 1917. The flood tide of 
idealism and self-sacrifice had receded, leaving bare the 
muddy flats of personal and political resentment. Secretary 
Lane had said in September, ‘‘Cox will be defeated not by 
those who dislike him, but by those who dislike Wilson and 
his group.’’ 

Personal dislike of the President was a factor, but disap- 
proval of his policies in view of the results was a larger one. 
The tardy realization of the war’s meaning was remembered 
against the party in power and all the war blundering, avoid- 
able and unavoidable, was laid to its charge. Government ex- 
penses had reached an undreamed of height, over $144 per 
capita, as against $7.07 in 1914. The war was won but the 
prevailing opinion was that the peace had been botched, chiefly 
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by the dogmatism and arrogance of the President himself. 
Against the advice of the cabinet, the senate, and contrary to 
the unmistakable judgment of the public, he had gone abroad. 
He had insisted on ‘‘American’’ terms of peace, of which no 
American had ever heard. He had deferred to European 
opinion at Paris only to come home and defy American 
opinion from Washington. He had assumed that once his 
decisions were made neither the American people nor their 
representatives possessed the right of dissent or even criti- 
cism. It was the ‘‘Quad System’’ situation all over again. 

Under these circumstances, party success was not to be ex- 
pected. The most optimistic hoped for no more than a com- 
paratively close result. 

The count showed that even this hope was vain. Mr. Cox 
was defeated by an electoral majority of 277, and a popular 
plurality of seven million votes. Even New York City went 
Republican by nearly 400,000, and the state, usually con- 
sidered ‘‘doubtful,’’ by over a million. In the same column 
were all the Northern and Western states, every border state 
but one (Kentucky), and two of the ‘‘solid South’’—Ten- 
nessee and Oklahoma. 

As the election had been contested on the basis of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s record, and upon an issue chosen by him, the 
result was generally regarded as a sweeping condemnation of 
the League of Nations. 

This was not wholly true. Had it been possible to submit 
the question of ‘‘a league of nations,’’ to a special refer- 
endum, the result might have been different. The verdict 
would have been much less emphatic in any event. Had the 
amended treaty been submitted independently and on non- 
partisan lines it is even possible that the verdict would have 
been favorable. As the bitterness of the campaign subsided, 
and the essential points in the discussion became defined, 
there developed two main schools of opinion so far as the 
causes of Democratic defeat were concerned. 

On the one hand were those who considered that the failure 
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was not of the President, but of the human spirit. In the 
hope of the benefits so convincingly promised, these were 
prepared to take all the risks involved in the abandonment of 
our traditional policies. They would gladly make the nec- 
essary surrender of freedom of national action, confident 
that Mr. Wiison’s expectations would be fulfilled. From 
this viewpoint America, in blind selfishness had stood aside 
in the greatest crisis in human history—had missed an oppor- 
tunity to free the world from war and oppression. She had 
preferred her own safety and isolation, to aiding in realiz- 
ing the ideals of all the ages. To this'failure many of the 
citizens sincerely attributed most of the suffering, famine, 
bloodshed, and economic dislocation which were an aftermath 
of the great war. To the extremists of this school the condition 
of Russia, the unrest in Italy, the default of Germany, and the 
troubles in Asia Minor had but this one cause. The writer 
has known men of intelligence and culture seriously to argue 
this position. They considered America’s failure to confirm 
Mr. Wilson’s action at Paris as ‘‘the crime of the ages.”’ 

To this sincere and passionate belief no convincing answer 
is possible. It is impossible to demonstrate the success or 
failure of that which has not been tried. How much would 
have been accomplished by the adoption of the Covenant 
in 1920 must therefore forever remain a matter of opinion. 

On the other hand were those who were unalterably op- 
posed to abandoning the Abana and Pharphar of American 
isolation for the Jordan of international codperation. But 
this element was by no means a controlling one. So far as 
can be judged, public sentiment in 1920 would have approved 
or at least accepted the treaty with certain amendments. 

But there was a consideration that cut across party lines, 
which greatly reinforced the ‘‘bitter end’’ opponents of the 
treaty. This was a widespread feeling that for the first time 
in our history a serious attempt had been made to subvert 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In support of this view, the record of Mr. Wilson’s two 
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Administrations was cited, but special stress was laid upon 
events subsequent to the election of 1918. Up to that time 
his course had done little more than disclose a conception of 
the President’s office which he had long held. Of this, his 
control of legislation, coercion of party associates, destruction 
of party leadership, and intolerance of dissent, were symp- 
tomatic. During the war the executive powers had neces- 
sarily been expanded to unconstitutional limits, with the 
assent of Congress, and generally with public approval. 

But when it appeared that the President intended to retain 
in peace the powers only granted for war emergency, a large 
section of public opinion took alarm. On such a point no 
element of the electorate was more sensitive than the old 
school Southerners—disciples of Jefferson, Calhoun, Stephens 
and Hampton. 

The first and most startling indication of the President’s 
purpose was the Senate resolution introduced by Senator 
Lewis on Oct. 17, 1918, by which the Senate was asked to 
abrogate in advance its function of advice and consent in 
treaty making.” 

When this failed, he sought to achieve the same end by 
his appeal to the people to make him their ‘‘unembarrassed 
spokesman’”’ for the peace negotiations. When the answer 
from the polls was negative, these events rapidly followed. 
The Armistice, the seizure by the Government of the Ocean 
Cables, the announcement that the President would lead his 
own peace commission, the inclusion of Mr. Creel in the 
Presidential party as the medium through which the news 
from Paris was to be strained; which last made his assurance 
to Congress that they should know all that he knew seem 
a piece of grim pleasantry. 

It was known that at Paris he was claiming an ‘‘ American 
mandate’’ for demands which were equally unknown to the 
American people or their representatives. In March he an- 
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nounced his purpose of so framing the treaty as to deprive 
the Senate of its normal freedom of judgment in regard to 
the peace terms. In May and June he openly and vainly 
strove to keep the text of the treaty from the Senate while 
it could be bought on the streets of Paris for a trifle. He 
had endeavored to force his Covenant upon the Senate 
by sheer weight of authority. In this he had disregarded 
the views of leading men of all parties, many of his party 
supporters in the Senate} and an unmistakable preponder- 
ance of public opinion. Against the appeal of his own 
friends in Congress, and of nearly. all friends of the league, 
he had deliberately caused the defeat of an amended treaty 
which was acceptable to the Senate, our Allies, and a majority 
of our people, not withstanding the dire consequences 
which, as he predicted, must follow such a result. And 
finally he had compelled the Democratic party to fight the 
next campaign loaded with all the odium of this record; 
while making it impossible for Leaguers to support that 
party without appearing to give a blanket endorsement to 
himself and his methods. To those who viewed this sequence 
of events from the constitutional standpoint Mr. Wilson’s 
motives appeared unimportant—his methods and his con- 
ception of executive power were plainly dangerous. The 
man in the street expressed himself more tersely. <A dis- 
tinguished English correspondent said that the main question 
of the Presidential election had been, ‘‘Are you tired of 
this Administration?’’ And the answer was, ‘‘By God we 
are.’’® As the campaign was planned the league proposal 
had to carry the weight of all this, together with the discon- 
tent of post-bellum conditions, the odium of war time mis- 
takes, partisan misrepresentations, and a crushing load of 
taxation. 

The President’s critics differed widely in their moral esti- 
mates of his character. There were many who gave him no 
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credit for sincerity, but attributed his blunders wholly to 
his egoism and an ambition which had recourse to methods 
consciously and deliberately dishonest. There were those 
who believed that he sincerely sought high and worthy ends, 
but by questionable and perilous methods. 

His impatience of advice and intolerance of dissent had 
two most important effects. They sooner or later separated 
him from the minds which might have corrected his own 
deficiencies, and tended to throw him into the company of 
men from whom he received flattery and adulation, which, 
as mental foods, were poisonous to him. 

Mr. Wilson, in nautical phrase, entered polities ‘‘through 
the cabin window.’’ His political experience, outside of 
print, had been nil when he was elected Governor of New 
Jersey. It was natural that, with his bent of mind, he 
should have recourse to the spectacular, for which he had a 
genius. He was, as Henry Watterson remarked, an intel- 
lectual adventurer; and with active mind, and marvelous 
self-reliance, he prepared a remedial formula for every evil. 

At Princeton, those who opposed his startling panacea, 
were ‘‘educational dilettanti.’’ In economics, those who pre- 
dicted the exact ultimate result of his ‘‘Ship Purchase Bill’’ 
were ‘‘blind and ignorant.’’ At Paris, criticism of either 
proposals or methods was a ‘‘betrayal of civilization’’: at 
Washington, to doubt the verbal inspiration of the Coven- 
ant was to break the heart of the world. 

Politics is an experimental science, but, once Mr. Wilson’s 
formulae satisfied him he insisted that they be adopted in 
full, often without due consideration: to say nothing of ten- 
tative experiment. To him, Clemenceau’s doubt of his Cove- 
nant as a specific against German invasion was incompre- 
hensible. To Clemenceau his plan probably appealed much 
as would a proposal to test a novel fire extinguisher in a 
powder magazine. 

In throwing the question of the League into the contest of 
1920, the President willfully invited crushing disaster to the 
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project nearest his heart. He had committed a similar error 
in 1918 in insisting that an adverse result in the election 
would constitute a repudiation of his leadership,—a state- 
ment not necessarily correct and certainly not advisable to 
make. 

The strategy of 1920, and the emphasis placed upon the 
‘‘referendum’’ feature accomplished this—that the vote of 
every hide-bound Republican, ‘‘Wilson hater,’’ angry tax- 
payer, German or Irish American, Prohibitionist or any who 
for any reason whatever voted the Republican ticket, counted 
not only against the Covenant, but militated against any 
league at all. There was, and is, no practicable method of 
ascertaining the relative volume of these contributing streams 
of opinion, to say nothing of the impossibility of measuring 
the various degrees of Anti-Covenant sentiment. 

Viewed from any standpoint this is probably the most 
maladroit political move that Mr. Wilson ever made, and 
may ultimately gravely impair his reputation as a statesman. 
The extent of the defeat strengthened the position only of 
the isolationists in both parties, tied the hands of the sueceed- 
ing administration, and so demoralized the President’s own 
party that in the Congressional elections of 1922 the 
League question was carefully relegated to the rear of 
the Democratic campaign. Hence the large Democratic gains 
of that year enured to the benefit of the isolationists or 
‘“pitter enders,’’ rather than to that of the Leaguers. 
So far as now can be judged, the ‘‘referendum”’ of 1920 was 
the death blow of the Covenant. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


ELOQUENCE RHETORIC AND LOGIC 


In personal intercourse, President Wilson at his best was 
persuasive and convincing. Up to a certain point he had a 
remarkable faculty of inducing those with whom he con- 
versed to accept his judgments. Until discussion reached 
a stage of actual disagreement he was usually courteous, 
tolerant and (apparently) receptive. On the other hand he 
was one of the hardest of men to move, by direct appeal, 
from any position upon which he had decided. In argument 
he was fluent, and resourceful, though not always logical. 
The rough and tumble of a give and take discussion annoyed 
and easily disconcerted him. 

As an orator he was probably without a peer in his gener- 
ation of English speaking men. With an audience before 
him the man seemed transformed. In the exercise of his 
art his self-consciousness disappeared. A subtle flattery of 
his audience breathed from his confidential smile and inti- 
mate manner; giving to the average man a vague sense that 
he was being admitted to the inner shrine of a high intel- 
lectualism. Those who knew him only through the medium 
of unsympathetic type, missed the influence of the calm and 
elevated delivery of his chiseled periods; the vocal charm 
of his felicitous phrases, which for the moment disarmed criti- 
cism and almost compelled assent. There was a rare power 
of persuading not only his hearers, but himself, that reali- 
ties conformed, or could easily be made to conform, to his 
own opinion or desire. 

Again he often showed a faculty of divining what the 
people most desired to hear, and of presenting it to them in 
an arresting setting. This was aided by a genius for epi- 
gram and aphorism in the making of which he had no su- 
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perior. Considering the multitude of short, pithy phrases 
which he fathered, and the range of interests which they 
touched, he made few mistakes in this respect, so long as he 
maintained the high style in which he was at home. When 
he tried to get down to the level of the benches he was less 
happy; and when in the heat of discussion he lost control of 
his temper he was frequently maladroit. 

A powerful factor in the wide influence which he acquired 
was that in a period of materialism, he spoke in terms of 
character and conduct. Thus he appealed and—what was as 
important—people felt that he appealed, to the best that was 
in them. Knowing that contemplation of the ideals which 
he held up, made them truer to themselves they were not im- 
pressed by mere accusations that he himself fell short of 
them in practice. 

It was often said, and probably with truth that Mr. Wil- 
son’s eloquence intoxicated himself as well as his hearers. 
Undoubtedly some of his higher flights approached closely to 
rhapsody. A striking example of this occurs in the oration 
which made his reputation at Princeton.* 


“T have had sight of a perfect place of learning in my thought— 
a free place, and a various—where no man could be and not know 
with how great a destiny learning had come into the world; itself 
a little world, but not perplexed, living with a singleness of aim 
not known without; the home of sagacious men, hard headed and 
with a will to know; debaters of the world’s questions every day, 
and used to the rough ways of democracy; and yet—a place re- 
moved; calm Science seated there, recluse, ascetic, like a nun; not 
knowing that the world passes—not caring, if the truth but coma 
in answer to her prayer; and Literature walking within her open 
doors in quiet chambers with men of olden times—storied walls 
about her, and calm voices infinitely sweet. . . . Who shall show us 
the way to such a place.” 


The elevation of tone and beauty of phrase in which this 


1 Sesquicentennial Speech at Princeton, October 1896. 
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concept was breathed profoundly impressed a cultured au- 
dience. Yet it may reasonably be doubted whether any per- 
son then present had a real desire to convert a modern insti- 
tution of learning into a monastic retreat, where men in 
isolation and seclusion might spend their lives in aspiring to 
ultimate truth. So far was this flight of fancy from the 
reasoned convictions of its author that when—not many 
years later,—it was proposed to separate the maturer stu- 
dents from the noisy life of the undergraduates, Dr. Wilson 
considered that the very essence of sound education was men- 
aced. And in the resultant discussion the ‘‘calm voices in- 
finitely sweet,’’ were conspicuous by their absence. 

Such rhetoric is rather exclamatory than explanatory, and 
while inviting applause does not stand analysis. Of some- 
thing similar, the matter-of-fact Mr. Cleveland later said, 

‘‘Sounds good. I wonder what he means.”’ 

Again some of Dr. Wilson’s attractive phrases indicated 
a lack of precision in thought. In his preface to ‘‘ Division 
and Reunion’’ (1893) occurs the following: 


“T eannot pretend to have judged at all times correctly as be- 
tween parties; but impartiality at least, I may claim; for impar- 
tiality is a matter of the heart, and I know with what purpose I 
have written.” 


It reads smoothly; but zs ‘‘impartiality a matter of the 
heart?’’ Is it not rather an attitude of the mind? And is 
the mere purpose to maintain that attitude a guarantee of 
success? It seems very doubtful. This is an excellent 
example of Dr. Wilson’s occasional failure to distinguish 
between phrases and facts. 

One may find him at his high water mark of eloquence in 
his ‘‘War Address’’ of April 2, 1917. Judged either by its 
text or by its influence, it seems likely to take final rank 
among the great state papers of the century. Here is a clear 
and ringing appeal, rightly interpreting the best sentiment 
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of the country, and well calculated to rouse from indifference 
those who had failed to realize the crisis. The recital of the 
causes which had driven the nation to arms was inspiring; 
the declaration of purpose was a bugle call. The peroration 
was a fitting climax to the greatest oration of a great orator: 


“But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always considered nearest our hearts; for 
democracy; for the right of those who submit to authority to have 
a voice in their own government; for the rights and liberties of 
small nations; for a universal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring safety to all nations, and make the 
world itself,—at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives, and our fortunes—everything that we are and everything that 
we have, with the pride of those who know that the day has come 
when America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and happiness, and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her she can do no other.” 


The notable qualities of this address were incisiveness and 
restraint. The excited state of the public mind would have 
lent itself to flamboyancy but to this impulse Mr. Wilson 
declined to yield. In view of the situation in Europe, and 
the notorious defenselessness of the United States, the cour- 
age and decision which marked the oration should give it a 
front place among its author’s utterances. If he credited 
the nation at large with a vision which it did not possess, he 
did compellingly express the hopes of the most enlightened 
portion of public opinion. And the speech contained a con- 
fession which must have been very hard for the President— 
that of his own tardiness in recognizing the deeper meanings 
of the conflict. 

To realize the courage thus shown, it will only be neces- 
sary to compare the ‘‘ War Address’’ with typical utterances 
of the preceding two years. In 1915 he had said: 


“I am interested in neutrality because there is something so in- 
finitely greater to be done than to fight. There is a distinction 
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waiting for this nation that no nation has ever yet got. That is 
the distinction of absolute control and self-mastery.” # 


At Philadelphia a few days after the ‘‘Lusitania’’ was 
sunk, 


“There is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight. 
There is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need 
to convince others by force that is right.” * 


This last, with the spectacle of ruined Belgium before the 
world, is typical of Mr. Wilson’s style when he desired to be 
both impressive and obscure. 

It cannot reasonably be maintained that such misty phrases 
were accidental, for when he desired to be lucid, no man 
could be more so. When he denounced the ‘‘tariff lobby”’ 
there was no ambiguity in his words. When he demanded 
that the terms of the Hay-Pauncefort treaty be observed to 
the letter, no one questioned his meaning. When at Mobile 
he sought to reassure the nations of South America, his as- 
surances transcended his authority, but his meaning was 
unmistakable. 

Some of his phrases—both happy and unlucky—stuck. 
That the United States had taken up arms to ‘‘make the 
world safe for democracy’’ became a popular war-cry. Yet 
it was by no means clear that the issue in 1917 was essen- 
tially different from the issue in 1916 when ‘‘with the causes 
and issues of this war we had no concern.’’ Some phrases 
were so opaque that no serious attempt at explanation was 
ever made. ‘‘Too proud to fight’’ was the most notable. 
Ambassador Page records with much annoyance that Ameri- 
cans in London were contemptuously referred to as ‘‘Too 
Prouds.’’ That lamented expression was probably nothing 
more than an example of the speakers impulse toward epi- 


2To Associated Press, April 20, 1915. 
8 May 10, 1915. 
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gram combined with a habit of applying wide phrases to 
narrow motives. 

The President at times seemed to act upon the assumption 
that if the proper verbal formula could only be found, the 
words might somehow condense into the desired state of 
facts. This mental slant was accentuated by an ability to 
forget or misinterpret conditions, whenever they conflicted 
with his fixed ideas. In his announcement of ‘‘principles’’ 
he seemed often to fail in ‘distinguishing a principle from a 
policy—as well as in thinking out the consequences of im- 
mediate application. 

The second of his ‘‘Fourteen Points’? would seem to have 
been an example of this. ‘‘Freedom of the Seas’’ meant, in 
effect, the abolition of the right of capture. Had he stopped 
to consider the inevitable position of Great Britain on this 
point, he would hardly have given it so high a place on his 
program. There is nothing in the British attitude on this vi- 
tal question which cannot easily be grasped by an ordinary 
mind. It is only fair to President Wilson, therefore, to as- 
sume that he proclaimed his second point without due con- 
sideration, and later realized his mistake. When the time 
came Britain refused to accept the principle, and Mr. Wilson 
promptly acquiesced. 

A not less obvious instance of the same idiosynerasy was 
the ‘‘open covenants of peace, openly arrived at.’’ Mr. Wil- 
son’s later explanations practically eliminated the last three 
words; a modification justified by history already made, and 
that which was then in the making. 

Again he defended the Covenant as ‘‘merely extending 
the Monroe doctrine to the whole world.’’ How the abro- 
gation of a policy of mutual exclusion can be considered an 
extension of that policy, is too difficult for the ordinary 
mind. But, apparently, it never troubled Mr. Wilson for a 
moment after he had formulated the statement. Here is sug- 
gested what Mr. Lincoln once called a ‘‘cunning arrangement 
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of words which could prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut 
horse.’’ 

At other times he was capable of the most rigid reasoning. 
His successful appeal to Congress in the Panama tolls mat- 
ter is a case in point. In contrast with this, some of his 
Covenant arguments seem amazing from one trained to 
the law and a supposed adept in dialectics (see Chapter 
XXIV). Especially is this true regarding his argument as 
to the legal or moral obligation of Article X. It is often 
necessary to alter an opinion or a policy—sometimes to 
change the basis of action from one principle to another. 
But simultaneously to maintain two vital and contradictory 
principles in the same argument is in the power of few to 
attempt, and none to achieve. 

Wilson’s oratory like that of the younger Pitt suffered 
when put in type, for, like Pitt’s, his eloquence could not be 
preserved. Yet there was no orator of his time whose 
speeches read so well. Those who knew his platform style 
could mentally supply something of that which the page it- 
self could not convey. Those who had never heard him 
speak were captured by his elevation of thought and 
usually clear incisive language. It was these which in 1918 
gripped the war worn peoples of Europe. 

The ‘‘Peace without Victory’’ address has usually been 
ranked high among his oratorical inadvertences. Such no 
doubt it was, in so far as it indicated a persistent failure to 
grasp the inner meaning of the conflict. Its author’s past 
record made it inopportune and misleading, and so experi- 
enced a phrasemaker should have realized that epigrams 
travel faster than explanations. But the thought that lay 
behind the phrase has gained converts ever since the Armis- 
tice—that a victor’s peace could only mean more war.* 

4The later comment of Col. House on this phrase probably ex- 


pressed the opinion of a majority, both here and abroad. “Theo- 
retically, ‘peace without victory’ was within the realm of reason, but 
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Nor did he, like so many, confuse justice with revenge. 
Moderation in the peace terms was continually his text, both 
during and after the war. In nothing was he more consist- 
ent than in this. No higher conception or more admirable 
exposition of the highest political purpose was uttered by 
any one than this: 


“These great objects can be put in a single sentence. What we 
seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of the governed, 
and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” ® 


At Manchester, England, he proclaimed a moral crusade 
when he said: 


“There is only one thing which ean bind people together and that 
is a common devotion to right. Ever since the history of liberty 
began, men have talked about their rights; and it has taken several 
hundreds of years to make them perceive that the principal part of 
right is duty; and that unless a man perform his full duty, he is 
entitled to no right.” ® 


He sometimes failed lamentably to read public opinion, but 
he finely voiced the best sentiment of America when he said, 


“We desire neither conquest nor advantage. We wish nothing 
that can be had only at the cost of another people. We have al- 
ways professed unselfish purpose and we covet the opportunity 
to prove that our professions are sincere.” 7 


One of his most inspiring patriotic appeals was in the 
peroration of his second inaugural: 


“We are being forged into a new unity amidst the fires that now 
blaze throughout the world. In their ardent heat we shall, in God’s 


practically it was not. Civilization must advance further than it has 
at present before such a peace is possible.” (House p. 425.) 

5 Speech at Mt. Vernon, July 4, 1918. 

6 December 30, 1918. 

7 Second Inaugural. 
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Providence, let us hope, be purged of factions and divisions, puri- 
fied of the errant humors of party and of private interest, and shall 
stand forth in the days to come with a new dignity of National 
pride and spirit. Let each man see to it that the dedication is in 
his own heart. . . . The shadows that now lie dark upon our path 
will soon be dispelled and we shall walk with the light all about us 
if we be but true to ourselves.” 


It was upon such levels that Mr. Wilson was at his best. 
When he condescended to the colloquial and vulgar he pro- 
duced in his auditors a feeling of discomfort. For this 
reason some of his ‘‘stump’’ speeches pleased his enemies 
more than his friends. His speech at the Jackson Day meet- 
ing on January 8, 1915 is an example of this. Not again 
did he fall so far below his natural level until his Western 
tour in September 1919. 

His efforts were not infrequently marred by an incongruous 
and inept intrusion of the personal element. There is no 
more striking example of this than his address at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard over the bodies of those killed at Vera Cruz— 
an occasion obviously suggesting studious self-effacement on 
the part of the speaker. Many of his admirers asserted that 
this speech was to be classed with Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress—but it has failed to live, and the reason is not far to 
seek. 

The keynote of Mr. Lincoln’s speech was found in a single 
sentence. ‘‘The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here. But it can never forget what they did 
here.’’ 

It is further to be noted that in the Gettysburg address, 
Mr. Lincoln completely avoided the use of the singular pro- 
noun of the first person. 

In the Navy Yard speech—after a tribute to the dead—Mr. 
Wilson seemed to be making an appeal for personal consid- 
eration. His Mexican policy was under severe criticism at 
which he was wincing, and he was the target of much parti- 
san ridicule. He therefore used the occasion to excuse or 
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justify himself. It is difficult to read otherwise this portion 
of his address. 


“T never went into battle. I never was under fire. But I fancy 
there are some things just as hard to do as to go under fire. I 
fancy that it is just as hard to do your duty when men are sneering 
at you as when they are shooting at you. When they shoot at you 
they can take your natural life. When they sneer at you they can 
wound your heart; and men who are brave enough; steady in their 
principles enough, to go about their duty, no matter whether there 
are hisses or cheers are men for the nation to be proud of.” 


In view of the nature of the occasion, this intrusion of the 
ego will probably cause the Navy Yard speech to be included 
in the list of the speaker’s infelicities. 

The same weakness will be noted in his address at Bucking- 
ham Palace on December 27, 1918.8 

Again one of his finest efforts was marred by what appears 
to have been either a peculiarly inept piece of phrasing, or 
an amazing lack of perspective in reviewing great events. 


“T have uttered as the objects of this war, ideals and nothing but 
ideals, and the war has been won by that inspiration.” ® 


Mr. Wilson was an expert in all the tactics of the trained 
public speaker, stamping them deeply however, with his own 
impress. Voice, manner, tone and enunciation all worked to- 
gether to achieve a harmonious and pleasing whole. He was 
wont to surprise and retain the attention of his auditors by 
the use of unusual words,—or of words in their rarer posi- 
tions or meanings. Such were his placing of ‘‘not only’’ at 
the end of a phrase instead of before the verb; his almost 
wearisome employment of the word ‘‘process.’’ ‘‘Stress’’ as 
a verb instead of ‘‘accent’’ or ‘‘emphasize’’; and ‘‘assess’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘appraise’’ were noticeably frequent. 


8See Chapter XXIX. Also Appendix G. 
9 Speech at Boston, Feb. 24, 1919, 
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An Irish satirist refers to those geniuses who delude the 
world into thinking that they are uttering profound truths 
when they are merely outraging common sense. One can- 
not but realize the force of this epigram when reading Presi- 
dent Wilson’s assertion in August 1914: 


“Tt is entirely within our choice what the war’s effects on us will 
be.” 


If this utterance was to be taken at its face no argument is 
needed. It simply was not true; and no intelligent person in 
America believed it to be true. That it was not Wilson’s ma- 
tured conviction was shown in his second inaugural where he 
spoke of the 


“matters lying outside our own life as a nation, and over which we 
had no control, but which have drawn us more and more into their 
current of influence. It has been impossible to avoid them. They 
have affected the life of the whole world.” 


If the President did not mean his first statement literally 
it is difficult to conceive what he did mean. It was either a 
“‘model of ambiguity by a master of inexplicity’’ or a mere 
oratorical soap bubble. 

He had a deftness in dallying with generalities which con- 
veyed the thought that he alone was competent firmly to 
grasp and weigh the imponderables; but he was as impatient 
of an adverse fact as of a dissenting opinion. Like Gilbert’s 
poet, he soared easily in the regions of the indefinable, but re- 
sented references to the multiplication table. 

A marked peculiarity of his epistolary style was what an 
able critic called the use of ‘‘adverbial over-intensities and 
adjectival protestations.’’? The use of this form of expres- 
sion was a subject of wide comment. Mr. Wilson did not ha- 
bitually express regret—for instance. He expressed a ‘‘very 
genuine regret.’’ He felt not surprise, but a ‘‘very real sur- 
prise.’’ If he were proposing a conference, it must be a 
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‘‘very candid conference,’’ and an interchange of views was 
a ‘‘very frank interchange.’’ In asserting and implying sin- 
cerity or high motive, he was impelled by some subtle influ- 
ence to a pleonasm from which ordinarily his style was free. 
Such a tendency, much modified however, may be traced in 
some of his orations. 

A striking evidence of his skill was his forceful and im- 
pressive use of methods which cannot safely be essayed by any 
but masters of the language. Repetition, for example, is 
usually regarded as a blemish—yet he could use it as per- 
fectly as a skilled workman uses a sledge—to drive home a 
point or an idea, or to express conviction or contempt. For 
instance 


“Compared with the importance of America, the importance of 
the Democratic party, the importance of the Republican party, the 
importance of every other party, is absolutely negligible.” 1° 


Mr. Wilson was almost as impervious to unwelcome logic 
as a child, and particularly resented being confronted with 
his own arguments after he had changed his position. 
For this he had a standing plea of confession and avoidance. 
‘‘The man who can not change his mind is a very impossible 
‘sort of a person.’’? In his hands this amounted to the de- 
mand for an unrestricted right to shift his ground. A 
naive confession of this idiosynerasy was his desire that the 
proceedings of the League of Nations Commission at 
Paris should not be officially recorded ‘‘as he wanted to be 
able to change his views without having somebody quote to 
him what he had said before.’’ + His free exercise of this 
assumed right once evoked a retort in Congress which ex- 
pressed a widespread feeling. A representative being 
taunted with failure to stand by the President replied that 


10 Indianapolis, Sept. 1919. 
11 House, p. 409, 
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he ‘‘would gladly stand by the President if the President 
would only stand still.’’ 

Mr. Wilson was in truth so agile in his opportunism that 
those who followed his leadership were in constant danger of 
meeting him coming back. No one could make these sharp 
turns more deftly, while screening awkward facts behind 
graceful and comforting phrases. But this could by no 
stretch of the imagination be considered as a sign of a log- 
ical mind. 

His accredited biographer records that in a prize debate 
at University of Virginia, Mr. Wilson received the award for 
oratory, but his antagonist won the prize for reasoning. 
This early judgment of college arbiters is likely to be con- 
firmed by a study of the prize orator’s later career.’” 


12 Hale, p. 81. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


PRAGMATIC IDEALISM 


Tur admission that moral codes, like Sunday clothes, are apt 
to be defaced in the hard contacts of daily work, seems cyni- 
eal. To admit it is to experience a feeling of sinfulness—al- 
most of moral immodesty. But our moral underwear is not 
the less ragged when covered with a decorous robe of pretense. 

Every occupation—from theology to burglary—has a 
working eode of ethics, which is partly outside of, and partly 
in lieu of, the standards which we know in our hearts to be 
the highest and best. The court, the forum and the market 
place each modify an ideal code to fit recognized conditions 
and practices. 

Ethically politics is among the coarsest of non-felonious 
pursuits. Cavour once said of a political sinuousity to 
which he was a party: 


“If we were doing this for our own advantage, we should be great 
scoundrels.” 


America’s greatest laughing philosopher once said of 
English regard for truth: 


“They won’t tell a spoken lie, except in a large moral interest 
like politics or religion.” 1 


And possibly that is as high a level as humanity in general 
ean be expected to reach. Pragmatism as a school of logic 
meets this difficulty by testing truth more by utility than by 
correspondence to objective fact. As utility, in advance of 
the event, is a matter of judgment, the acceptance of this 


1Mark Twain, “My First Lie.” 
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as a general working theory, would leave our morals much. 
frayed at the edges. 

In practice, Judgment of public men is usually made ac- 
cording to the standards obtaining for their time, race, and 
environment; rather than the ideals which have been estab- 
lished by the great moral leaders of mankind. When this is 
borne in mind, the mass of accusations against our statesmen 
fall flat. It is true that a well placed le often secures gen- 
eral approbation; while a misplaced truth may bring down a 
cloud of obloquy.? 

Few of our Presidents have more often been attacked in 
the matter of veracity than President Wilson. In so far as his 
lapses occurred in the course of political business, the public 
—present and future—will probably judge them as lightly 
as those of his predecessors and successors. The political 
‘passing the lie’’—which is as much a part of the game as 
‘‘nointing with pride’’ or ‘‘viewing with alarm’’—will prob- 
ably not be of much more interest. 

Having relaxed our morals to this point we may as well 
go a step further. Even as to such incidents as would not 
seem to fall strictly within the political, as distinct from the 
personal, category, the degree, or even the fact of condem- 
nation may be determined largely by the point of view. 
In other words the matter of conscious, as well as the in- 
fluence of unconscious motive may be allowed for. 

The conviction that motive or purpose must determine the 
moral quality of action may thus glide easily into the theory 
that the end justifies the means. Hence the honest oppor- 
tunist may wake up to find himself a practical ecasuist wield- 
ing the weapons of the sophist. If then there exist the power 
of self-deception almost any course of action may seem justifi- 
able if it but contribute to the desired result. 

Senator 8S. P. Spencer (Mo) campaigning for his own re- 
election had asserted (in attacking Article X of the cove- 


2For instance Mr. Bryan’s indiscreet admission to Baron Dumba 
(see chapter XIV), 
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nant) that at the eighth plenary session of the Peace 
Conference, President Wilson had declared that the peace of 
the world depended upon armed strength; and led the dele- 
gates present,—and particularly the Roumanian delegates— 
‘“to believe that if at any time in the future their territorial 
boundary lines as established by the treaty of peace should be- 
come endangered, an American Army and American Navy 
would be sent to preserve the integrity of their territory.’’ * 

This provoked a telegram from the President’s secretary, 
Mr. Tumulty, which said: 


“The excerpt from the speech of Senator Spencer has been called 
directly to the President’s attention, and he authorized me to say 
that Senator Spencer’s statement is absolutely and unqualifiedly 
false.” 


Upon Mr. Spencer’s questioning Mr. Tumulty’s authority 
to speak for the President in this matter, the latter sent 
Spencer this dispatch: 


“T have just been shown your statement that my secretary’s de- 
nial of the previous statement by you that I had promised military 
aid to Roumanians and Serbs, was issued by him without my knowl- 
edge and sanction; and that you did not believe that I had made 
any such denial or that the matter had ever been ealled to my at- 
tention by Mr. Tumulty, and that I requested him to issue the de- 
nial to which you refer. I reiterate the denial. The statement 
you made was false.” 


Upon Mr. Spencer’s appeal for the minutes of the eighth 
plenary session, no direct reply was made to him; but a 
statement was issued from the White House on Oct. 7th 1920 
stating, 


“The President has no stenographie report of the eight plenary 


3 This whole matter is set forth in Senator Spencer’s speech in the 
Senate of May 9, 1921. 
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session, at which the promise is alleged to have been made; and—so 
far as the President knows—there is no such record in the country.” 


In March 1921, the Harding administration succeeded, and 
on April 15th, upon Senator Spencer’s request, Secretary 
Hughes handed him the desired record. It is of interest to 
note that the record essentially confirmed Senator Spencer’s 
assertions. 

More surprising, and disconcerting to Mr. Wilson’s 
friends, was Secretary Hughes’ statement (in a letter which 
accompanied the document) that of ‘‘Protocol No. 8’’ (the 
record in question) five hundred copies had been received 
by the State Department in July 1919; and three hundred 
more in February 1920. 

The pertinent extract from protocol No. 8 was this: 


“The President of the United States speaking in English: 
“and back of that lies this fundamentally important fact that, 
when the decisions are made the Allied and Associated powers 
guarantee to maintain them.... And yet there underlies all of 
these transactions the expectation on the part—for example—of 
Roumania, and of Czechoslovakia and of Serbia that, if any cov- 
enants of this settlement are not observed, the United States will 
send her armies and her navies to see that they are observed.” 


When President Wilson denied not only the fact as to 
what he himself had said, but that any copies of the record 
were to his knowledge, in the country, it is immaterial 
whether, in this last respect, he told the truth or not. The 
suppression of the fact that he apparently had made no at- 
tempt to inform himself would fix the quality of the state- 
ment. The motive was to deceive. Mr. Wilson’s crities 
quite naturally made much of the incident, and his admirers 
were silent and troubled. 

At the first glance his course seems unjustifiable judged by 
any standard. The information had been withheld from the 
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Senate when the Covenant was before it; and in the 
‘‘oreat and solemn referendum,’’ it was denied before the 
people. 

If the President, appealing to the people, was concealing 
a vital fact from them, he was guilty of bad faith, even by 
the political code; by the same code he was guilty of a worse 
crime if he had been caught. 

Those accustomed to what Mr. Wilson would eall his ‘‘men- 
tal processes’? however, may easily believe that his action 
was dictated by patriotic and conscientious motives. From 
his point of view, the matter may have appeared in some such 
light as this. 

He had brought back from Europe a Covenant which 
he sincerely believed to be the hope of humanity. In its con- 
struction he had borne a leading part. For its adoption, by 
Allies and neutrals, he had labored for months—and suc- 
ceeded; upon its confirmation by the Senate, its acceptance 
by the people, depended the peace of the world, the resto- 
ration of Europe and the leadership of America in realizing 
the political ideal of all times. With him, this was not be- 
lief—it was a conviction which dominated his mind. He 
might be quite unconscious of any selfish thought of personal 
glory, or posthumous fame—even if such e thought was a 
factor. 

His position was endorsed by a body of opinion, impressive 
as to quantity and more striking as to quality. So convinced 
was he of the right and justice of his cause, that even in the 
autumn of 1920, he believed that it could win.* The in- 
creasing signs of popular opposition did not change this be- 
lief. Dissent had always irritated and made him obstinate, 
and this tendency was probably much increased by honors re- 
ceived abroad, and the plaudits which greeted his return. 
Under such influences he might easily be gripped by a deter- 
mination to achieve so great a purpose without being de- 
terred by juridical or ethical niceties. 

4Lane, “Letters,” p. 366. 
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The Western voters were known to be strongly opposed 
to any national engagements which might, even by impli- 
cation, call in question absolute Congressional control of 
questions of peace or war; or seem to bind the nation in 
advance, morally or legally, to any given action, in possible 
disregard of popular sentiment. 

The Missouri senator’s statement was therefore a stab at 
the heart of the covenant—which Mr. Wilson had declared 
Article X to be. To allow the real meaning of the clause to 
become public would therefore be to fail in his duty to the 
nation, and to humanity. The cause was greater than Con- 
gress, greater than the Constitution, greater than the preju- 
dices of any one nation.® 

This conviction to him may well have been final. For Mr. 
Wilson, though an apostle of political democracy was, intel- 
lectually, as great an autocrat as, perhaps, ever lived. 

Hence to conceal, for the present, a pertinent fact which 
he himself regarded as immaterial, might seem to him as 
much his duty as, on occasion, to inform the Senate that to 
supply information requested was not in the public interest. 
In such cases the President’s judgment was final; in this 
all-important crisis, an analogous course was justified. As 
to the Constitution—if that rigid instrument had been strictly 
construed—where would Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana 
stand? 

Whether or not such a hypothesis as the above is tenable, 
it is clear from the record that President Wilson returned 
from Versailles determined, so far as possible, to avoid dis- 
cussion and ‘‘railroad’”’ the treaty through the Senate. Such 
a purpose would probably produce in his mind a conviction 
that so great an end justified all necessary means. 

A matter of somewhat the same character, but much more 
personal, had long before become public. 

The dismissal of Colonel Harvey in December 1911, 


5Gpeech at Detroit, Sept. 1919. 
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caused much comment and bade fair to damage the Wilson 
campaign. At first Dr. Wilson emphatically denied that 
there had been any break between him and Harvey. The 
incident occurred on December 8, 1911; Dr. Wilson’s first let- 
ter of apology was written on December 21st and the cor- 
respondence continued up to January 11, 1912.° Colonel 
Harvey’s statement did not appear until January 17th; and 
Colonel Watterson’s one day later. These dates are pertinent. 

On January 15, 1912, the ‘‘Sun’’ (N. Y.) said editorially: 


“Tt is now eight days since Governor and Doctor Wilson in an 
interview at Trenton with a reporter of the ‘Sun’ denied specifically 
that he had informed Colonel Harvey that the advocacy of the 
Journal of Civilization (“Harper’s Weekly”) was hurtful to his 
Presidential aspirations. The Governor and Doctor said on January 
6th: 

“There is no foundation whatever for the story, as I never made 
any such remark as that which you say has been attributed to me.’ 
The Governor and Doctor was also reported as making a positive 
statement that there had been no breach in the friendly relations 
between Colonel Harvey and himself and that he knew of nothing 
which could give rise to such a report. He said further that he 
failed to recall the occasion which could have given rise to such an 
impression.” 


Meantime (according to Mr. Tumulty) measures had been 
taken to neutralize the effect of the Harvey incident, by 
publishing a story that it had been caused by an effort to 
fasten a Wall Street influence upon the Wilson campaign.” 
The first sounds of the approaching squall were heard from 
Trenton. On January 23, 1912 the ‘‘Sun’’ (N. Y.) pub- 
lished the following under Trenton date of January 22nd: 


“Intimate friends of the Governor who frequent the executive 
chamber did not hesitate to hint that he had requested ‘Harper’s 
Weekly’ to cease advocating his Presidential boom, because Colonel 

6 Tumulty, pp. 85-87. 

7Idem, p. 88. 
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Watterson and Colonel Harvey had suggested that the Governor 
should talk over the political situation with Thos. F. Ryan. These 
friends suggested that the Governor’s action has been prompted by 
his desire to avoid any entanglements with Wall Street interests. 

“The Ryan story was put squarely up to the Governor and he 
refused either to confirm or deny it.” § 


This story was beginning to bear fruit in its season. In 
an interview dated January 23rd, William J. Bryan was 
quoted as saying: ‘‘Wilson is for the people and Harvey 
for the interests’’ adding: ‘‘Colonel Harvey has shown no 
signs of conversion. If he communes with Ananiases it is 
not with any consciousness of blindness.’’ 

On January 27th the issue became defined with the pub- 
lication of a letter from Henry Watterson to Senator Tillman, 
a radical Democrat from South Carolina. Colonel Watter- 
son wrote: 


“T have been aware for nearly a week that recognized spokesmen 
for Governor Wilson were industriously circulating the story that 
the real reason why Governor Wilson broke with Colonel Harvey 
was that Harvey had endeavored to bring Thos. F. Ryan into Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s compaign. 

“Now Senator, I know of my own knowledge that this story is a 
lie made out of the whole cloth. I do not accuse Governor Wilson 
of originating or circulating this invention, manufactured to make a 
hero of him at the expense of the friend who has most effectually 
served him. I do not assume that he is aware of the dastardly work 
done by his alleged agents, but the fact remains that Governor 
Wilson knows as well as I do that the accusation is false. I insist 
that he owes it to his own honor to repudiate that story and to 
disavow those who are striving to inject the calumny into the public 
mind. 

“At Governor Wilson’s instance, I had undertaken to assist his 
aceredited managers in raising the considerable sums of money 
needful to the prosecution of his campaign, and in this my efforts 
were not unfruitful. As the business proceeded the name of Thos. 


2“N. Y. Sun,” Jan. 27, 1912. 
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F. Ryan not unnaturally came into my mind. He is a Democrat. 
He is a Virginian. He is my friend. Knowing him to be a dis- 
interested man having no ax to grind, I hoped that I might induce 
him to help out what I believed to be a worthy cause. Governor 
Wilson’s managers were delighted with the suggestion. Colonel 
Harvey had nothing whatever to do with it; and, as far as I am 
aware, knew nothing whatever about it.” 


In the above it will be noted that Colonel Watterson 
raises two issues. 

1st That he himself had suggested Ryan’s name as a possi- 
ble contributor to Dr. Wilson’s campaign fund, in response to 
the latter’s request for assistance in raising money. 

2nd That the reports ‘‘industriously circulated’’ were 
false; that Governor Wilson knew them to be false; and that 
he owed it to himself and to Harvey’s friendship to deny 
them. 

As to the first question, the Governor met Watterson’s 
statement with flat denial. 


“So far as I am concerned the statement that Colonel Watterson 
was requested to assist in raising money in my behalf is absolutely 
without foundation. Neither I nor any one authorized to repre- 
sent me ever made any such request of him.” ® 


On January 28th appeared a rejoinder from Colonel Wat- 
terson stating that the issue was one of veracity between him 
and Governor Wilson, which he would diseuss with no one 
except the Governor. So far as concerned himself, he was 
willing to submit proof of the truth of his assertion to Sen- 
ator Tillman personally or to ‘‘A court of honor,’’ and abide 
by the decision. He emphasized the issue of veracity. Upon 

®This will be found in the public prints between Jan. 27th and 
Jan. 30, 1912. McCombs statement was in the N. Y. Times of Jan. 
28th and Wattersons final statement on Jan. 30th. None of these at 


all involved Harvey in the Ryan matter, nor did Mr. Wilson or his 


friends ever repudiate the story whose origin is described by Mr. 
Tumulty. 
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this Senator Tillman withdrew from the discussion observing 
that the matter seemed to be ‘‘up to Governor Wilson.’’ 

On January 29th Colonel Watterson stated that he awaited 
Governor Wilson’s reply to his ‘‘Court of Honor’’ proposal. 
On the same date Governor Wilson stated for publication 
that he declined to discuss the matter at all. On January 
30th Colonel Watterson made the following statement: 


“The sole issue is whether I have lied as Governor Wilson says 
I have, or he has lied, which I have engaged conclusively to show. 
He dare not face the facts.” 


To this the Governor made no reply. 

It is here plain that the issue of veracity as between Gov- 
ernor Wilson and Colonel Watterson pushed aside the ques- 
tion of the injustice which, according tc the Colonel, was 
being done to Harvey by the Governor’s studious silence. 
The attack on his own veracity diverted Watterson from the 
original issue, and Governor Wilson having withdrawn on 
that issue, still remained silent upon the original point. 

In fact, Mr. Wilson could not be induced to talk on the 
Harvey matter at all, as was shown by another attempt to 
get at his opinion of the ‘‘Wall Street’’ story. 

In an interview on the morning of Jannary 22, 1912, Mr. 
Wilson was quoted as saying to a ‘‘Sun’’ reporter: 

“‘T sided with the poorer boys at Princeton, while Cleve- 
land sided with the richer ones.’’ This was printed in the 
‘‘Evening Sun’’ of that date, and apparently caused some 
little echo from the friends of the dead ex-President, for 
Governor Wilson wired at once to the ‘‘Sun’’: 


“T wish to protest warmly against the alleged interview with me 
published in the ‘Evening Sun.’ It is an absolute fake from be- 
ginning to end and the man who wrote it ought to be discredited.” 


The ‘‘Sun’’ wired to ‘‘the man who wrote it,’’ for an 
explanation which it printed just below the Governor’s dis- 
claimer. It read: 
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“Interview as in ‘Evening Sun’ absolutely correct. He has not 
been misquoted. He is sore because I persisted in seeing him, and 
because I have that story of his not sending congratulations to 
Hibben when he was elected President of Princeton. If you will 
read the story carefully you'll see it is a refusal to talk on Wilson- 
Harvey all the way through. Ask any one else who was present 
in the office at the time. My story is right.” 


This whole Harvey-Watterson incident was a cause of 
much embarrassment to Governor Wilson’s friends and must 
be admitted to be difficult to justify. The full truth was not 
realized by more than a very few until Mr. Tumulty, in his 
naive glee at having ‘‘put something over’’ on the two Colo- 
nels, let the cat out of the bag, and confirmed Colonel Watter- 
son’s contention that the ‘‘story was manufactured out of 
whole cloth to make a hero out of him (Wilson) at the ex- 
pense of his friend (Harvey).’’?° 

Some one appears to have become panic-stricken, and no 
adequate answers were ever made to some very ugly 
accusations. 

In the excitement of the impending campaign, and the 
troublous times that followed Mr. Wilson’s assumption of 
office, this whole incident became submerged. The details 
will, no doubt, be re-examined when the next generation is 
engaged in evaluating the men of this. It may then be 
adjudged at least unfortunate that Governor Wilson essayed 
the impossible task of making a dignified exit from a discus- 
sion while resting under so strong an imputation of bad 
faith. In fact his admirers can hardly be able to regard the 
incident with any degree of satisfaction. 

The simplest explanation would be that the Governor had 
succumbed to a temptation too strong for him. This ready- 
made solution, however, does Mr. Wilson an injustice in that 
it fails to make allowance for his personal equation. ‘‘Every 
man is the center of a circle whose fatal cireumference he 


10 Tumulty, p. 88. 
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cannot pass.’’ It is good theology, and good common sense 
that responsibility—moral, mental, and physical,—can extend 
only to the limits of personal powers. 

No one who ever knew Mr. Wilson can doubt that in the 
year 1912, he felt that the welfare of the nation depended 
largely upon his nomination and election to the Presidency. 
Believing this, it was his patriotic duty to use all possible 
means to achieve that result. Mr. Tumulty explains that 
Mr. Wilson’s treatment of Harvey was considered to menace 
the former’s whole campaign, and to render his defeat prob- 
able unless it could in some way be neutralized. That way 
was found by the ‘‘bright young newspaperman’’ of Mr. 
Tumulty’s tale. Mr. Wilson found the menace in the course 
of removal, but the method used was such that a hard choice 
at once confronted him. Should he exonerate his friend from 
a false charge, or should he remain silent, and thus preserve 
his own usefulness, for the benefit of his fellowmen? In 
some such way, it is reasonable to suppose, the problem ap- 
pealed to him. The bruise of his Princeton defeat had 
ceased to ache with his political triumph of 1910. The 
acclaim which his year of service had justly called forth, the 
applauding audiences of his Western trip, and the turgid 
eulogies of his political bureau had (we may believe) put his 
amour propre in good working condition. Mr. Wilson was 
never so dangerous to himself and all near him, as when 
suffering from an overdose of adulation. He had once said 
of Mr. Roosevelt that he was the most dangerous man of the 
age,—all the more dangerous because sincerely he believed in 
himself.1* 

Whether or not this was true, it was certain that Mr. 
Wilson himself was dangerous in exact proportion to his 
sincere belief in himself and his destiny. His self-faith, 
and confidence were literally unbounded. No just estimate 
of his career will ever be made which does not fully recog- 


11 Wilson to the author March 1907. 
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nize that such belief, rising to a point of almost religious 
enthusiasm, greatly influenced, and at times, controlled his 
mental processes. : 

Therefore when it seemed that Colonel Harvey’s support 
was hurting the cause in the West, Mr. Wilson’s first reaction 
was irritation toward the Editor, resulting in his unfortunate 
method of dismissing the offender. When this again threat- 
ened to react unfavorably on his prospects, his impatience was 
probably not much modifiéd. So when, without his fore- 
knowledge, a mendacious story was circulated, which bade fair 
to restore the prospects of his campaign, he might, through 
motives which he would not recognize as selfish, feel it his 
duty to remain silent. The injury to the Colonel would be 
trivial, since he was not a candidate for any elective office; 
and, except to such, the reputation of being ‘‘in with the in- 
terests’’ was generally considered less of a reproach than of a 
compliment. Such we may consider as at least a probable 
explanation of Mr. Wilson’s course in these and other mat- 
ters. His action or non-action were often governed by con- 
siderations which most people would regard as personal, but 
which he, with his ego-centric outlook upon life, would re- 
gard as altruistic to the point of self-sacrifice. 

Marmont said of Napoleon, ‘‘Juggling with facts grows in 
geometrical ratio, and Napoleon finally acquired the habit 
of himself believing things to be not what the facts showed, 
but what he fain would have them show. He who began by 
founding all his actions in stern facts and won, grew gradu- 
ally to assume his own desire to be the same as fact—and 
lost.’’ 

The President’s strange confidence that the appeal to the 
people in 1920 would be successful, when every one else knew 
that success was impossible, was another example of his un- 
canny power of self deception. 

To these idiosyncrasies may be attributed Mr. Wilson’s 
mental attitude towards many of his own inconsistencies. 
The judgment of the public was tempered by a comprehen- 
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sion of the difficulties of his position; and the tacit admission 
of a fact well stated by a great American historian. 


“The statesman’s business is to accomplish sundry concrete polit- 
ical purposes; and he measures statements primarily not by their 
truth, but by their availableness as a means toward a practical 
end.}2 


That Mr. Wilson was sometimes guided, consciously or sub- 
consciously, by kindred considerations may perhaps fairly be 
inferred from his comment on one of his most distinguished 
predecessors : 


“Jefferson deliberately practiced the arts of the politician and ex- 
hibited oft-times the sort of insincerity which subtle natures yield 
to without loss of essential integrity.” 15 


12 Fiske, Essays; “Reminiscences of Huxley.” 
13 Wilson “Hist. of Am. People” Vol. 4 p. 3. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE MUGGLETONIANS 


To aspirants for the highest office in the gift of the Amer- 
ican people, a large personal following has always proved 
an important asset, though not always vital. Men of com- 
paratively little note, and lacking the support of any large 
and devoted circle of political admirers, have reached the 
presidency, for little apparent reason save momentary 
availability. Others who because of personal popularity, 
seemed within easy reach of the prize have missed it in spite 
of the support of a large body of devoted personal friends and 
followers. In the first class may be placed Polk, Pierce, Lin- 
coln and Cleveland; in the second, Clay, Douglas, Blaine and 
Bryan. 

Among those whose promotion has been greatly aided by 
an enthusiastic following, personal to himself, Woodrow Wil- 
son is certainly to be classed. Yet his following differed in 
certain respects from that of any of the four last named. It 
had not been attracted by a long record of political and per- 
sonal service nor by any feeling of affection such as was 
notable in the cases of Clay and Blaine. It was based chiefly 
on an intellectual admiration created by his speeches and 
writings. 

At the time of his nomination he had no tested record of 
political service. He had never served in a municipal, state, 
or federal office until he became Governor of New Jersey. 
His fight against the Jersey bosses had brought popular ap- 
proval at first; but the legislation which he had promoted 
was as yet untried; and in 1912 his influence in his own state 
seemed to be waning. 


He had never possessed the faculty of making and retain- 
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ing strong personal friends. He had left Bryn Mawr after 
a sharp dispute with the President—Miss M. Carey Thomas,— 
and his relations with the powers that were at Wesleyan were 
not cordial when he received the call to a professorate at 
Princeton. His Princeton experience had alienated a large 
proportion of his academic friends; and his ruthless methods 
as Governor of New Jersey, had pretty well scattered his 
original political supporters in that state. By the day of his 
election to the Presidency he had already alienated several of 
those whose efforts had made his election possible. This ten- 
dency persisted throughout his official career—from George 
Harvey to Colonel House; so that his following, enthusias- 
tie as it was, included, at any given time, but a small circle 
of friends in the true personal sense—and the personnel of 
that circle was constantly changing. 

In one respect however, his political backing was quite ex- 
ceptional. Eliminating all those whose support was based 
on party loyalty, political availability, or other commonplace 
motives, it contained a large proportion of men and women 
who from the highest and most unselfish motives gave him 
their passionate devotion; whose faith in him was unaffected 
by criticism, attack or defeat. When, at last, the tide of pub- 
lic sentiment turned decisively against him, they were even 
more loyal than during the period of his greatest popularity. 

Mr. Wilson’s appeal was generally most enduring to those 
whose minds were more at home in the realm of ideas and 
theories, than in the contacts of men and circumstance. 
This type is found in every social stratum and every voca- 
tion. But being naturally attracted more strongly by the 
study of principles, than by the perplexities of their appli- 
cation in an imperfect world, the group of which we speak 
contained an unusual proportion of ‘‘intellectuals,’’ literary 
folk, educators, publishers, clergymen, professors and stu- 
dents. Throughout the years 1912-1920, it was repeatedly 
shown by writings and utterances, ‘‘straw votes’’ and similar 
tests that Mr. Wilson was relatively stronger in the colleges 
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and universities, than with almost any other well defined 
class of citizens. In the.quality of this following, his sup- 
porters found just cause for prides It included not only 
those who came to follow him more or less blindly, but many 
who, while they recognized his mistakes and inconsistencies, 
hoped more from the inspiration of his ideals, than they 
feared from the imperfections of his policies and practices. 

More numerous were those, in and out of the circle of the 
“* Academies,’’ who were induced by his talent for persuasion 
to substitute his conscience and judgment for their own. 
In this, as in some other respects, attention has been called 
to the resemblance of Woodrow Wilson to Thomas Jefferson; 
who 


“could make half a world share his illusions—particularly the Aca- 
demics . . . the idealist who fails to distinguish between a pleasant 
dream, and a present reality; and ill-balanced visionaries whose eye 
is so filled with a millennial mirage, that they have no eye or mind 
for the obstacles of earth.” + 


Whether or not such a judgment will ultimately be passed 
upon Dr. Wilson, is impossible to predict. But, undeniably 
it is a fairly accurate description of an important element 
in his political support—and that the most loyal. These 
were in a true sense disciples, accepting the doctrine and jus- 
tifying the methods of their master under any and all condi- 
tions. Like him they would tolerate neither criticism nor 
argument. For sounding the praises of their leader ‘‘each 
place a temple and all seasons summer.’’ But for dissent or 
censure the time was never opportune. To criticise ‘‘mental 
neutrality’’ was to ‘‘rock the boat.’’ From 1915 to 1917 all 
dissent must be silenced because we were at peace. From 
1917 to the Armistice any opposition was wrong because we 
were at war. To expose the pitiable record of the War De- 
partment was to be ‘‘pro-German.’’ To oppose the ‘‘Cove- 


1F, S. Oliver, “Alexander Hamilton.” 
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nant’’ on any ground was to ‘‘break the heart of the world’”’ 
—a phrase provided by the President himself. 

Upon his return from his Western tour in 1919, comment 
must be hushed because he was sick; and after the debacle 
of 1920, because he was beaten. In every period of his pub- 
lic life this class resented criticism of their leader as a per- 
sonal affront. This mental attitude finally crystallized into 
a creed of which the main tenet was this—that only favorable 
opinions of Mr. Wilson or his policies had any value. 

This attitude of mind, toward men and measures, is un- 
usual in American politics, but has been long since observed 
in other fields. That kindly philosopher, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, once remarked; 


“The Muggletonian sect have a very odd way of dealing with peo- 
ple. If I—the professor—will only give in to the Muggletonian 
doctrine, there shall be no question through all that persuasion that 
I am competent to judge of that doctrine—But if I utter any 
ever-so-slightly anti-Muggletonian sentiment I then become incom- 
petent to form any opinion on the matter.” ? 


This precisely describes the position of some of President 
Wilson’s most devoted adherents. In seeking comparisons 
for their idol they were not content with Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln. To express their estimate of his mission 
they went back to St. Paul. While he was still in active pol- 
itics they invested him with the martyr’s crown. The dis- 
aster of 1920 was likened to the crucifixion.® Many 
were unable even to speak of him without strong emotion. 

During his first term a friendly editor remarked: 


“When Mr. Wilson is defended we are invariably invited to weep. 
With tears rolling down their cheeks, his eulogists direct our at- 
tention to ‘this strong lonely figure’; this ‘weary man painfully 
treading the path of duty’; ‘his face lined with eare’; ‘his eyes 
heavy with sorrow’; ‘yet he is patient and serene.’ ” 4 

2“Pyofessor at the Breakfast Table,” Chap. 12. 

3R. E. R. in “Evening Post,” Mar. 11, 1920. 

4Mark Sullivan in “Colliers,” 1916. 
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That all these lamentations lacked any sort of confirmation 
mattered no whit. The activities of the President, as re- 
corded in the daily prints did not at all savor of martyrdom; 
while the photographs published weekly or oftener, indicated 
that Mr. Wilson was looking extremely well. His diversions, 
as reported, did not suggest that he was self-immolated. 
One admiring interviewer thus spoke of the manner in which 
he stood the campaign strain in 1916. 


“It is evident that he has stood it. He is not a rugged man, but 
his color is too good, his eyes too clear, his motions too easy and 
unhurried, not to feel that he is in normal, mental and physical 
condition.” 5 


But obsessions obscure or suspend the sense of humor. 
The ‘‘Martyr Band’’ were so enamored of their concept of 
the President’s state of mind, that the non-conformity of the 
fact troubled them not. 

Had this been mere political effervescence there would 
have been no occasion for surprise. But most of these 
people were absolutely sincere, convinced, and disinterested. 
They were the apostles of a political doctrine of justification 
by faith. Before aphorisms of their leader which, like a 
Turner painting, could stand any sort of treatment except a 
““close-up,’’ they stood reverently uncovered. Opposition was 
anathema. Debate was the mark of a ‘‘pygmy mind.”’ 
When Mr. Wilson proposed a remedy for an evil, all who 
doubted the remedy, proclaimed themselves as approvers of 
the evil. To oppose a policy which he alleged to be ‘‘in the 
service of mankind,’’ was to range oneself with the enemies 
of mankind. One must either endorse his measures to pro- 
mote peace and justice, or be marked as an advocate of war 
and injustice. Such followers were so completely “under 
control,’’ that, once the President’s position was taken, 


5I, M. Tarbell in “Colliers,” Oct. 28, 1916. 
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their attitude was as inevitable as a Baptist clergyman’s 
views on immersion. 

In the light of such preconceptions, were judged not only 
his acts and policies, but his qualities. His courage turned 
to heroism; timidity became prudence. Axioms, deftly re- 
framed, became epoch making discoveries in the realms of 
polities and ethics. A flavor of austerity suggested the odor 
of sanctity ; and they were lost in wonder, love and praise be- 
fore specious phrases which gracefully draped confusion of 
thought. To their minds the President became something 
like a monopolist in the world of political morals. He had, 
so to speak, dropped salt on the tails of all the virtues and 
reduced them to personal possessions. Through him alone 
could Mercy and Truth be allowed to meet. In his absence 
an embrace between Righteousness and Peace would be inde- 
corous. It was the same with his personal idiosyncrasies. 
Indecision showed an open mind; self-reversal mental growth; 
his unsocial instincts indicated aloofness of soul. And 
when he attempted the obviously impossible and failed—the 
fault lay, not in his judgment, but in a human nature which 
could not measure up to his ideals. 

Opinion of this class received important encouragement 
from the newspapers especially favored by the educated and 
cultured classes. While such journals could not support the 
last extreme of this hero-worship, their support became more 
unquestioning as time went on. In the end very many of 
them were able advocates of his attempt to impose his ‘‘per- 
sonal peace’’ upon the Senate and people. 

A typical pronouncement of this class thus found editorial 
expression : 


“Of all men at the Peace Conference, or out of it, Mr. Wilson 
had the greatest and soundest vision.” ° 


6 “Evening Post.” (N. ¥.) 
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As every one alive at the time was either at, or out of, the 
Conference, this statement is all embracing. Many before 
Mr. Wilson and many of his contemporaries, had the same 
vision. Mr. Wilson expressed it more arrestingly than any 
man of his generation, but was it any ‘‘sounder’’ than Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Parliament of man and federation of the world,’’ 
of which many men have had the vision? That his ‘‘vision”’ 
was any ‘‘sounder’’ than that of Jan Smuts, the reputed au- 
thor of the Covenant, is not clear. Mr. Wilson made a cou- 
rageous, though unsuccessful attempt to have that vision real- 
ized. The error was not in the vision but in the assumption 
that the inspiring eloquence of one man could suddenly cre- 
ate in the people of the world, that spirit of unselfishness 
which two thousand years of Christianity had failed to 
evolve. 

No one should deny to the President the credit of having 
fought for the treaty and the Covenant, both in France and 
in America with a faith and devotion of a Crusader. But 
the question was not to be settled by the faith and conviction 
of one man, but by the opinions of millions. That he mis- 
read the disposition of Europe was evident before he had 
been long in Paris. In America his work was as thoroughly 
discussed by Congress and the people as any national issue 
since slavery. And the result showed that no man could 
have more completely misread political sentiment than did 
Mr. Wilson the sentiment of the American people in 1919 
and 1920. His reputation as an interpreter of public opin- 
ion received in the defeat of Cox, a blow from which its re- 
covery appears unlikely. Hence the question of ‘‘sound- 
ness’? comes down to one of definition. Is the ‘‘soundest 
vision’’ in statesmanship the highest conceivable, or the high- 
est realizable ? 

Among the anti-Wilsonites there were also those of the 
Muggletonian sect. These condemned equally his action and 
his inaction, consistency and inconsistency; speech and 
silence. To such all that he did was wrong, and of any 
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praise or appreciation of the President they were as impa- 
tient as their counterparts on the other side were of criti- 
cism or blame. Furthermore, no story about the President— 
if it were discreditable,—was too improbable for these people 
to circulate. Not content with proper criticism of his pub- 
lie policies and utterances, they made accusations of a per- 
sonal nature which had no possible justification or excuse. 
He was alleged to be enriching himself out of the public 
erib—to be granting favors and making appointments for 
financial considerations. His official acts were attributed to 
no concern for the public welfare, but solely to his personal 
ambitions. Calumny went even further. There is a class of 
accusations which has been freely made about many emi- 
nent men, which appeal greatly to a certain class of mind, 
and are hard to kill by reason of the difficulty of open dis- 
cussion, and positive disproof. Mr. Wilson did not escape 
this kind of malignancy. Impossible stories were circulated 
with such industry and malice as to trouble some of his 
warmest admirers. If enough mud be thrown, some of it is 
sure to stick. But these calumnies died a natural death 
when they had served their purpose. 

In this connection however, one consideration should be 
conclusive. They were never even tolerated by those who 
had known Wilson from his student days onward. In the 
town where he had spent twenty-five years, boy and man, as 
student, professor, head of the institution, and Governor, 
they were impatiently waved aside by both friends and oppo- 
nents. Both knew, from long observation, that Mr. Wilson’s 
defects did not lie in such directions. Nemo repente tur 
pissimus. His severest critics would admit that his personal 
life was blameless and his financial integrity as far above 
suspicion as Cesar’s wife. 

These extremes of adulation and defamation, however 
had an unfortunate effect upon their object. His impa- 
tience of opposition or dissent was greatly accentuated when 
dissent was accompanied by criticism and the latter degener” 
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ated into abuse. In such a frame of mind the acclamations 
of adoring supporters are not apt to be a real help. A po- 
sition in the center of such controversy was calculated to em- 
phasize strongly those of Mr. Wilson’s temperamental de- 
fects of which his judicious friends were very conscious. 
This influence was most unfortunate, not only for Mr. Wil- 
son personally, but for the country, since it constantly tended 
to interfere with the exercise of his great talents. 

Had he been able to.eliminate the personal element from 
his calculations; could he have corrected or modified his own 
judgment by the experience and judgment of men of the first 
class; had advice stimulated consideration, and dissent, re- 
consideration, instead of anger and contempt, Woodrow Wil- 
son might have left behind him a name such as no statesman 
in history has ever achieved. 

Like his fellowmen he had the defects of his qualities. 
His oratorical powers in the end wrought his downfall. 
For his sublimated phrases not only hypnotized his hearers 
and readers, but caused the orator himself to lose contact 
with the verities and realities. 


For examples of extreme estimates of Mr. Wilson see Appendix F. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


NEMESIS 


PoPuLAR judgment of Mr. Wilson from his entry into public 
life to the end of his presidential service tended to ex- 
tremes. For a considerable period, to consider him one of 
the best, or one of the worst of men was to be quite moderate. 
His supporters regarded his rapid rise to world eminence 
as the natural outcome of his genius and character, but could 
never understand his final loss of influence and prestige. 
His enemies considered his political collapse as the normal 
result of his qualities, but were always puzzled by the pop- 
ular acclaim which he attracted, and his successes from 1910 
to 1917. Yet he has been credited with no qualities which 
have not in the past marked the character of unsuccessful 
aspirants to high office, nor charged with any failing which 
has not in some degree been imputed to eminent statesmen. 

Sudden success and sudden failure have been common 
among those who have essayed public life. But Mr. Wil- 
son’s career was exceptional in this—that initial success in 
one field after another was sooner or later swallowed up in 
even more impressive failure. In education, authorship, 
politics and diplomacy this was, broadly speaking the his- 
tory of his career. Even party leadership, where his success 
was at one time regarded as secure, did not prove an excep- 
tion. In 1915 his predecessor as leader of the Democratic 
party was eliminated. By 1920 the same fate had ove*e” 
the entire leadership of that party. Just after th-election 
of that year, Secretary Lane wrote: 


“Tell me where the opposition is to come from; yho are to lea 
us. All possible leaders have been submerged, squiched, drowr 
out, in the last eight years.” 4 


iLane, “Letters,” p. 362. 
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The fact seems to be that phillippic and panegyric alike 
have failed to explain Mr. Wilson’s career. The most con- 
scientious efforts at balanced judgments leave the impression 
that some vital factor has been overlooked or so misvalued 
as to vitiate conclusions. Repeated cycles of initial victory 
and ultimate defeat suggest the existence of a constant which 
he himself could not overcome, and of which he was perhaps 
unaware. 

If there was one power upon the possession of which Presi- 
dent Wilson plumed himself, it was that of viewing men 
and events from a standpoint of absolute personal detach- 
ment. He once said that, in politics, the first necessity was 
to ‘‘subtract oneself from the subject in hand.’’ Comment- 
ing upon the danger of self-centered personalities in large 
affairs, he said to an interviewer in 1915: 


“T don’t suppose that any man has greater opportunity than I 
to discover that the predominant trait in humans and in polities 
is vanity—egotism—the exaltation of self. 

“T know an able man who is genuinely talented, affable, and con- 
scientious. When anything comes up that bears any relation to 
himself—to his exalted ego—he forgets every principle that he has, 
and forestalls all his culture and all his kindness to get for himself 
what he deems he deserves—because of his intense egotism.” 2 


Before the Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati he expressed 
a kindred idea (Oct. 26, 1916) in saying: 


“The exceptional man is generally too much in love with himself 
for one thing; and generally knows more than it is lawful under 
Divine Law, for any man to know.” 


-- And again: 

“An egotist is a man who has got the whole perspective of life 
wrong. He conceives himself as the center of affairs.” 

These and similar utterances imply their author’s estimate 
of himself. Had it been otherwise—had he been even dimly 

2§. G. Blythe in “Sat. Evening Post,” Jan. 9, 1915. 
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aware of the general view of himself,—he would hardly have 
stressed this point so repeatedly. For there were few, either 
friends or enemies, who did not regard Dr. Wilson as pos- 
sessed of extraordinary self esteem. His admirers admitted 
it, but forcefully pointed out that men do not get very far on 
the impelling power of self-distrust. His opponents asserted 
that he was afflicted with that extreme type of egoism which 
views the whole material and spiritual world in relation only 
to the ego. There were those who considered this original 
foible to have finally developed into a psychopathic condition. 

Whatever may have been the influence of this quality upon 
Mr. Wilson’s fortunes, there can be little doubt that it pro- 
gressively increased through his public life. It finally seemed 
to render him impervious to even the most friendly criticism, 
and incapable of profiting by the advice of any whose minds 
did not ‘‘run willingly with his.’’ On this point the opinions 
of either partisans or opponents are less important than his 
own unconscious self-revelation. 

He was perplexed to know why the New Jersey bosses 
should desire him to be their candidate, until it occurred to 
him that, seeing ‘‘the dawn of a new day,’’ they required a 
guide. That seemed to explain his selection. The attitude 
disclosed in his Indianapolis Speech of 1915, has a direct 
bearing on the idiosynerasy which we are now considering. 
After denouncing the ‘‘blind and ignorant’’ who objected 
to the then pending ‘‘Ship Purchase Bill’’ he added: ‘‘I may 
be a schoolmaster, but I have not always taught in the pri- 
mary grades.’’ He warned the dissentients in his own party 
by saying: ‘‘If a man will not play with the team, he does 
not belong to the team. JI know what the captain of the 
team must have if he is going to win. So it is no idle figure 
with me.’’ 

He spoke slightingly of the contact of newspaper editors 
with public opinion, and added: ‘‘When some great dailies 
thundered with rising scorn at ‘Watchful Waiting,’ Woodrow 
sat back and chuckled, knowing that he laughs best who 
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laughs last—knowing, in short, what were the temper and 
principles of the American people.’’ Again in the same 
speech he taunted the opposing party with ‘‘not having had 
a new idea in thirty years.’’ This is comparable to his pub- 
lic pledge of loyalty, in 1916, to ‘‘the ideas professed by the 
Democratic Party for the last three years.’’ 

An analytic reading of these two speeches is suggestive. 
The Republicans had not had an idea for thirty years, and 
the Democratic ideals had only been worthy of endorsement 
since Mr. Wilson’s accession to office. The press could tell 
him nothing, and those who Crna him were either blind, 
ignorant, or insubordinate. 

From the same point of view may be scantesa his address 
of August 1914 in which he prescribed mental and moral 
neutrality for the whole nation. Referring to this an emi- 
nent publicist thus commented: 


“Surely to suppose that one hundred million people, who of all 
people are accustomed to the exercise of independent judgment, 
would remain neutral in thought or silent in expression at his com- 
mand, seems as if his first thought was that he, and he alone, would 
do the thinking for the American people.” ® 


To this foible may possibly be ascribed his constant im- 
pulse to talk about himself,—his ideals, his methods, his 
motives. He had a weakness for making his moral and intel- 
lectual toilet in public,—so that the masses might be privi- 
leged to witness his ‘‘mental processes.’’ 

A striking example of this may be found in the records 
of the campaign of 1916. He was submitting to an interview 
just before the election. With the conditions then prevail- 
ing—in Europe,—in Mexico,—in his own country, and on 
the high seas, here was surely enough to talk about without 
undue intrusion of the personal element. But more than 
half the interview was devoted to detailing his ‘‘mental proc- 
esses.’? For example: 


3J. M. Beck, “Passing of the New Freedom.” 
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“Do you not get the impression in studying Lincoln through the 
war, of a man of great loneliness? He could make no associate 
in his great crisis. I felt this profoundly in the acute stage of our 
difficulty with Germany. The strongest men about me came to me 
with their opinions and suggestions. ‘I am offering this for what 
it is worth’ they said ‘but you must think it out... .’ My deter- 
mination from the start was to let nothing hasten me, nothing tempt 
me to override principles. I waited for clearer air. I made it a 
point not to read the details of what was happening in cases of 
personal suffering. I did not dare to do so, for fear I should see 
red. I feared to be overwhelmed by a storm of feeling.” 


Speaking of his own reélection he said: 


“T am caught in the midst of a process. Everything I believe in 
chains me here. Nothing is finished. Is it wise that the country 
should change now, leaving everything at loose ends?” 


This was Wilsonian for Lincoln’s simile of ‘‘swapping 
horses while crossing a stream,’’ but misses the impersonality 
of that remark. In the same interview, speaking of the 
clamor of his critics, he reminded himself of St. Paul at 
Ephesus when the crowds clamored, ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’’ 4 

With intermissions and remissions, this trouble showed a 
progressive tendency; and the attacks on the whole, in- 
creased in frequency and intensity. Yet the ebb and flow 
under changes in circumstances was very marked. Great 
popular acclaim seemed to be followed by decided exhibi- 
tions of arrogance and self-sufficiency; while under the in- 
fluence of widespread criticism there was some modification. 
In the latter case, however, the attacks seem to have induced 
a feeling of resentment at being misunderstood or unfairly 
interpreted rather than self-effacement or self-distrust. A 
notable instance of this was given in his ‘‘Navy Yard’’ speech 
of 1914. (See Chap. XXVI) 


4I, M. Tarbell, in “Collier’s,” Oct. 28, 1916. 
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Another amazing exhibition of applied egoism was the 
Overman Bill. (see Chap. XX.) It was thus described by a 
journal which had been, and continued; one of his most con- 
sistent supporters: 


“The measure, which came from the President, as drawn, was 
said to provide for the assumption of the entire power of the Gov- 
ernment by the Executive. Democrats as well as Republicans 
showed anger, saying ‘We might as well abdicate.” 


Editorially the same paper commented : 


“Mr. Wilson’s need is not more power, but more and bigger men 
to aid him in exercising the power he already has. . . . He rebuffs 
all sincere efforts to add to his forees, and demands instead an 
inerease of authority such as never has been conferred on any 
President.” ® 


As the elections of 1918 approached, it was evident that, 
although Germany was plainly weakening, the President had 
greatly declined in popular esteem. The public had formed 
an opinion that, in the making of peace, he expected to be 
‘‘the whole thing.’’ This was soon strengthened, if not 
justified, by the ‘‘Lewis Resolution’’ introduced in the Sen- 
ate on October 17th. As Senator Lewis was a recognized 
spokesman for the White House, a part of this resolution is 
worth quoting: 


“Be it further resolved that the Senate having full and complete 
confidence in the discretion, judgment, and patriotism of the Presi- 
dent, endorses and approves whatever methods he may employ to 
achieve the result of victorious peace, and the establishment of the 
principles for which the United States of America entered the war; 
and endorses such determination as he shall reach as to the manner 
best calculated to preserve the dignity of the nation, and its com- 
plete vindication in the contest between the United States and its 
associates in the war, and the Imperial German Empire and its 
Allies.” 


5“N, Y. Times,” Feb. 7, 1918, 
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This attempt to induce the Senate to delegate in advance 
its functions to the Executive was unsuccessful. The reso- 
lution was laid upon the table, where it slept until the final 
adjournment. (March 1919) But it was followed by a move 
even more serious in political effect. No sooner was the 
Lewis resolution tabled, than the President issued an appeal 
to the whole electorate for a party majority in both houses 
of Congress, stating that only thus could he act as ‘‘the un- 
embarrassed spokesman of the nation.’’ He admitted that 
the Republicans had supported the war, but called attention 
to the fact that they had not supported him. Hence the 
party majority for which he appealed was requisite for the 
making of a satisfactory peace. In conclusion, he promised 
to be guided by the result of the election in this matter. 

Such a party appeal by the President was by no means 
unusual in our political history; and ordinarily it would 
have passed with no more than the usual, more or less per- 
functory, partisan protest. But in the preceding June Mr. 
Wilson had publicly announced that ‘‘politics were ad- 
journed’’ until after the Peace, and his appeal for party 
victory was hardly in karmony with that declaration. 

Although the political barometer had been for some time 
indicating stormy weather for the Democratic barque, it is 
probable that the ‘‘Lewis Resolution’’ and the ‘‘Appeal’’ 
accentuated popular disapproval. The two together con- 
firmed suspicions that the President coveted plenary powers 
in the peacemaking; and these the country. was not ready 
to grant. 

The result of the election was adverse. Now was to be 
tested the President’s promise to be bound by the popular ver- 
dict, as to his ‘‘unembarrassed spokesmanship.’’ A large 
body of competent opinion in both parties hoped that he 
would send abroad an able, non-partisan commission to con- 
duct actual negotiations, while he himself remained in Wash- 
ington to advise and direct. 

But immediately after the Armistice (Nov. 11th), it was 
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rumored that the President would be his own peace commis- 
sioner. On Nov. 16th the Government took over the control 
of the cables ‘‘as a war measure,’’ and“two days later it was 
officially announced that Mr. Wilson in person would attend 
the Peace Conference. This announcement came as a shock 
to the country at large irrespective of party lines. A canvas 
of leading editors, made by the ‘‘New York Times’’ showed 
a large majority opposed to the President’s intention. Opin- 
ion in Congress was of the same color; when the President, 
(Dec. 2nd), personally announced his intention at a joint 
session of the two Houses his reception was distinctly cold 
—nearly all the Senators and most of the Representatives 
refraining from applause.* His decision was certainly not 
in accord with the judgment of the thinking portion of the 
people 

And yet allowance must be made for the pressure which 
was exerted upon him to make and maintain that decision. 
While home opinion was unfavorable, the despatches from 
abroad were such as to affect powerfully any man not devoid 
of personal vanity. From France and Italy, Hungary and 
Roumania, from England and even from Germany, came 
the news that in Mr. Wilson with his lofty ideals of justice 
might lie the sole hope of a just and enduring peace. One 
must reperuse the newspapers of November 1918, to realize 
how overpowering this influence must have been to a man of 
Mr. Wilson’s temperament. From his habit of mind his 
reaction to this was inevitable. Not only did it seem to 
neutralize the mental effect of the election and offset the ob- 
vious sentiment of the press and public; it apparently caused 
him to regard himself as chosen by Providence to a sacred 
mission, and aroused a self-sufficiency and arrogance which 
were amazing. A naive expression of this is to be found in 
his remark to a Senator who asked him why in view of public 
sentiment he maintained his intention to go to Paris. The 
President is reported to have replied: : 


6 “New York Times,” Dec. 3, 1918. 
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“Well, there are many questions coming up between the Allies 
which threaten friction and I am the only man in the world who 
can straighten them out.’ 7 


Clearly with such a conviction he could not have come to 
any other decision. By the time set for his departure he 
seemed to have reached a mental condition which already 
threatened the success of his mission. Speaking of the Eng- 
lish Prime Minister he is said to have remarked: 


“T shall look him in the eye and say to him, ‘Damn you, if you 
will not accept the League of Nations, I shall go to the people 
of Great Britain and say things to them which will shake your 
Government.’ ” ® 


His first reception in Europe was not likely to modify this 
attitude. France greeted him with a wild ovation. He was 
made a citizen of Paris. The Sorbonne conferred the degree 
of Doctor honoris causa. Crowds acclaimed him in London. 
He was welcomed by the King and Queen and borne in 
triumph to the palace. Next day occurred a banquet at 
which the King and President spoke. He was made a Free- 
man of Manchester. Oxford urged him to come and receive 
a degree. 

His trip to Italy was a triumphal procession. At Rome 
the King met him in person. It was another Roman tri- 
umph. Streets were named for him and hotels. The crowds 
went crazy with enthusiasm wherever he appeared. 

Altogether he would have been more than human had he 
not been thrown off his balance. And there is much in his 
speeches to suggest that he, in his own mind, considered all 
this as a purely personal tribute. It was largely that. But 
it was also a tribute to the nation which he represented, and 
with whose tardy aid the war had been barely won. It is 
notable in his relations with his colleagues in Paris and in 

7°N, Y. Tribune,” Nov. 28, 1918. 

8 “Mirrors of Washington,” p. 33. 
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his consultations with his subordinates, that his general atti- 
tude was that indicated in the astonishing formula which he 
appended to his name after signing the Treaty. When the 
exact form of this signature became known in America there 
were gasps of amazement. ‘‘Honorable Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, acting in his own name and 
by his own proper authority.’’ * 

This looked abnormal even to some of his friends. If there 
was one thing the American people had taken for granted 
it was that their representatives acted officially in the name 
of the nation and by that nation’s authority—temporarily 
delegated. 

But he had given other evidence of such a conception of his 
mission. The following remark, recorded by Professor 
Douglas Johnson, is in point. 

The President said, ‘‘I am willing to give France any in- 
demnity in kind to which she is entitled, but I have no right 
to hand over to her people who do not want to go to her... . 
I have to be firm on these points in all places, or I cannot 
hold out against the exorbitant demands of the Italians.’’® 

This intrusion of the personal element was never more 
striking than in the speech delivered by President Wilson 
when he was a guest at Buckingham Palace. In his address 
of welcome King George forbore the use of the personal pro- 
noun; and in fact did not at all refer to himself or use the 
royal possessive in referring to the nation. His guest in 
responding used the pronoun of the first person twenty-two 
times—referring to the people of the United States only 
four times—once speaking of them as “‘my people.’’ (See 
Appendix G.) Such symptoms though in appearance triv- 
ial, are highly suggestive. 

In May 1919 while he was still in France, he made every 
effort to keep the exact text of the treaty out of the hands of 
the Senate although it could be bought on the streets of Paris 


* Sixty-Sixth Cong. lst Session Senate Doc. # 85 
9R. Ss Baker, Vol. Il, p. 73. 
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for a trifle and was easily available in New York. These 
efforts did not succeed, but the fact that Mr. Wilson made 
them is again significant. His course on his own return to 
Washington amounted to an attempt to put the treaty 
through in the same spirit,—by pure weight of authority 
and without discussion. 

Finally when the treaty could have been confirmed in a 
form acceptable to the Senate and the people of the United 
States as well as to our French and English Allies, he over- 
threw all his own work by dan exhibition of rule-or-ruin 
egoism never surpassed in our political annals. Two sepa- 
rate questions were involved:—what the terms of peace 
should be, and how far the United States should guarantee 
them. The President arrogated to himself the decision of 
both, regardless of the Senate or of public sentiment. 

When the matter was carried to the electorate, Mr. Wilson, 
in spite of the plainest indications, was confident that his 
course was to be vindicated at the polls. ‘‘He was right, and 
right should prevail.’??° Yet although he had forced the 
candidate of his party to shoulder this issue, he sulked in 
his tent and sullenly refused assistance.™ 

Of all the qualities which he displayed, this alone appears 
to have been constant. In matters of policy, he exercised 
an opportunism which sometimes reached the verge of shift- 
iness. His other weaknesses were often offset or neutral- 
ized by his agile mind and his persuasive powers. But from 
his egoism he never escaped, in good or evil fortune, success 
or failure; only when fortune was unkind it seemed to assert 
itself less aggressively. When, fostered by events, it reached 
a stage so acute that it distorted his perception of vital 
or obvious facts, it was impossible that the final collapse 
could be long postponed.?? 

Such phenomena are not new in the case of men who have 

10 Lane, “Letters,” p. 366. 


11 Idem, p. 356. 
12See end of Chap. VII. 
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reached to dizzy heights of fame and power. It was said 
of Napoleon, after Tilsit, that he no longer believed in truth 
when it conflicted with his passions, shis interests, or his 
moods. Another observer remarked that Bonaparte’s hun- 
ger of approval and greed of accomplishment, virtues at 
first, degenerated into the vice of desiring and listening 
to flattery. 

A notable outgrowth of this quality was Mr. Wilson’s 
impatience for the same quick returns of applause and ap- 
proval, in the field of affairs, that he reaped in the field of 
oratory. This stirred him to the espousal of doubtful reme- 
dies for the correction of conditions which were deep rooted, 
and curable only through gradual and sometimes painful 
processes. Such appear to have been his ‘‘Quad’’ project at 
Princeton, his corporation legislation in New Jersey; his 
Ship-Purchase bill in the field of applied economics, and his 
‘‘Fourteen Points’’ in the realm of diplomacy. 

To this also may be attributed, perhaps, a certain super- 
ficiality in his work. His powers of exposition and per- 
suasion were so remarkable that they reacted unfavorably 
upon himself, often accenting his impatience of the drudgery 
needful for the mastery of detail. This was especially no- 
table in his educational reforms where nearly all matters, 
after ‘‘adoption of the principle,’’ had to be worked out by 
others. His lack of grasp of his subject was obvious to all 
qualified judges when in 1915 he proposed to dominate the 
world’s carrying trade in wartime by a capital investment of 
thirty millions of dollars. Competent observers at Paris 
noted his ignorance of the most elementary factors in the 
problem which he had so light heartedly undertaken to solve, 
unaided, and almost unadvised. The same lack was very 
notable in the Treaty discussions with the Senators in Au- 
gust of 1919. It was evident that many vital points then 
brought up for discussion were either novel to him, or had 
received inadequate attention. 

Had Mr. Wilson, with his extraordinary talents, been free 
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from these two weaknesses, it is conceivable that he could 
have accomplished the virtual overthrow of our institutions, 
and converted our democratic experiment into some form of 
autocracy. His most extreme opponents, at one point in his 
eareer professed to believe that such a purpose was in his 
mind. But this danger (if indeed it ever existed), became 
negligible long before the armistice. By the summer of 1918 
it was clear that his influence had passed its zenith. His 
brief triumph in Europe was such as no other American ever 
could have achieved, but it turned out to be merely an episode 
in the delirium of victory. 

Observers of all shades of opinion and sympathy have 
noted this dominant trait. Ambassador Page wrote from 
Washington in 1916: 


“The President dominates the whole show in a most extraordinary 
way. The men about him are very nearly all very small fry or 
worse—the narrowest two-penny lot I’ve ever come across. He 
has no real companions. Nobody talks to him freely or frankly. 
I’ve never known quite such a condition in American life.’ 1% 


At about the same time the President granted an inter- 
view which seems a remarkably naive piece of self-revealing. 
One phrase which he then used is interesting in view of Mr. 
Page’s statements*above. .. . ‘‘I rarely consult anybody.’’ 1* 

David Jayne Hill expressed this view of Mr. Wilson’s men- 
tal attitude toward his Paris mission: 


“The President plainly intended to present the Senate with a 
fait accompli. . . . No general discussion would be profitable. No 
public exchange of views would be necessary. Only one course 
was practicable. This was for him personally to go to Europe 
and personally to control the negotiations. . . . His obsession was 
that he and only he could accomplish the result.” 15 

13 W. H. Page “Letters,” Vol. II, p. 179. 

14]. M. Tarbell in “Collier’s” Oct. 28, 1916. 

15 “North American Review,” Noy. 1919, 
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In 1912 William Jennings Bryan had said, “Nobody having 
self respect could serve a full term in his cabinet. And 
when he got through there wouldn’t. be any Democratic 
Party? 

The remark of Secretary Lane (p. 373) makes this last 
statement seem almost prophetic. Not less significant is the 
latter’s comment on the advent of his political opponents to 
power. 


“Makeshift and the cheapest politics are to take possession of 
National affairs. Better even obstinacy and egomania.” 


Count von Bernstorff observes ‘‘Mr. Wilson’s personal 
sensitiveness and egocentric nature played an essential part 
in all the negotiations.’’ 1° 

From far Australia came similar views. Conan Doyle 
tells of an interview with Premier Hughes at Melbourne. 
The latter spoke of his dislike for Mr. Wilson; of the latter’s 
‘‘yngenial coldness of heart’’ and added: 

“‘Tf he had not been so wrapped up in himself... all 
could have been easily arranged.’’ 17 

Just before his death Col. Henry Watterson gave in a pub- 
lic statement his estimate of President Wilson. After al- 
lowance is made for the mordant quality inseparable from the 
aged editor’s temperament, it should be borne in mind that he 
had been an active and influential Democratic leader for over 
a generation, was a trained observer of men and events, and 
was, for a time, a sincere believer in Mr. Wilson. 

Colonel Watterson said: 


“He reached manhood already a dangerous intellectual adven- 
turer. ... The Democratic Party he long ago abolished, having 
previously much debauched it. Mr. Wilson sees nothing but himself 
and his political exaltation; lives for nothing but his own advan- 
tage; seeks nothing but power and authority.” ... “Mr. Wilson’s 
mediocre mind and colossal vanity have already carried him far 

16 Bernstorff, p. 369. 

17 Conan Doyle, “Wanderings of a Spiritualist,” p. 98. 
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to sea. It is ours to look to it that it does not carry the country 
to the shipwreck of its constitution.” 18 


Similar opinions were expressed by many who watched the 
proceedings at Paris, at Washington, in fact wherever Mr. 
Wilson exercised his official activities or displayed his per- 
sonal characteristics; but it would be superfluous to quote 
them. On this point the unanimity of observers from so 
many different angles, confirmed by Mr. Wilson’s uncon- 
scious self-revealing, have almost the force of demonstration. 

One deadly result of this is that noted by Mr. Page in the 
extract quoted above. It deprived the President of the codp- 
eration of aides who might effectively have supplied some of 
his own deficiencies. 

With the power to command and use the talents of high 
class men, his possibilities were almost unlimited. He might 
even have maintained for a long period the position that he 
did actually hold in Europe for a few weeks; a leader of the 
world, with boundless fields of usefulness, and the hope of 
such a fame as no modern has ever achieved. But this he 
could no more do than he could add a cubit to his stature. 

In reviewing Mr. Wilson’s whole career one cannot but re- 
call Bacon’s comment on ambition: 


“He who seeks to be eminent amongst able men hath a great 
task but that is ever good for the public. But he that plots to be 
the only figure amongst ciphers is the decay of a whole age.” 19 


For eight years Woodrow Wilson headed the nation, and 
for two of them was acclaimed by many as one of the great 
moral leaders of all time. Unreasonable criticism and un- 
measured eulogy raged about him with an intensity unknown 
in the political discussion of this generation. Admiration 
and prejudice will long continue to distort estimates and 


1s Watterson, interview in “N. Y. Herald.” 
19 Bacon, “Essay on Ambition.” 
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obscure judgments, which now range from hero-worship to 
utter condemnation. We may be sure that both these ex- 
tremes will be modified, as with the flight of time the figures 
and events of the Great War fall into proper perspective. 

It is obviously too early to foretell what will be the final 
judgment of history on so complex a character. But it is 
the duty of the contemporary writer to assemble facts and 
to indicate the lines along which the controversy will be 
waged. If Wilson failed,to accomplish many of his dearest 
aims, was it due to inherent defects in his projects, or was 
he decades ahead of his time,—a prophet without honor in 
his own generation? Will the earnestness with which he 
strove to accomplish great ends overshadow the tempera- 
mental defects which prevented success? 

His appeal, like Richelieu’s, is now to Time. 

One thing is fairly certain;—it will be as difficult for 
posterity as for his own generation, to be indifferent. And 
the strength of the emotion which his name alike arouses in 
friend and foe, together with the spectacular nature of his 
career, will always make him a fascinating and intriguing 
figure to student and historian. 


TEMPORIS FILIA VERITAS. 


APPENDIX A 


CHARACTER OF Moses Taylor PYNE 


Editorial from the “Saturday Evening Post,’ June 4th 1921 


“AS STRANGER Visiting a certain small community any time in the 
last twenty-five years would have noticed a tall, handsome impres- 
sive yet simple mannered man who appeared to receive the homage 
of all his fellow citizens. He rode and walked about quietly 
enough, and his smile was always friendly. But wherever he went 
he was treated like a prince. The stranger, puzzled at first, a 
little later discovered that the man who received so much attention, 
had inherited one of the greatest, most solid, and aristocratic for- 
tunes of the country. 

By this time the stranger, as yet but little aware of the true 
inwardness of local personalities, would smile to himself a bit cyn- 
ically and remark, ‘Of course! I see now why he is such an im- 
portant man.’ 

But after a few months, or at most a year or two had passed, 
the newcomer now somewhat less a stranger, would never dream 
of making such a remark. Instead he would always say “Mr. X 
is the finest rich man I know,” for it took only a moderate and com- 
paratively brief acquaintance with the life of the community and the 
man himself to discover that he commanded the deference of his 
fellow citizens for the simple reason that he was a prince at heart. 

The question is frequently asked whether an inherited fortune is 
a handicap. With the vast increase of wealth in this country, the 
problem of the rich man is not one of the least that constantly 
present themselves. The idle rich, the vapid silly rich, the dis- 
sipated rich, the inefficient or wasteful rich, the selfish, intolerant, 
and labor oppressing rich; and at the other extreme the soft- 
headed, parlor Bolsheviki rich, all these and many other undesirable 
species we have with us. 

But is it necessary for the rich to get that way? The answer 
from any one familiar with the life of the ‘finest rich man I know’ 


would be an emphatic negative. His life was largely spent in help- 
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ing out other men who were in difficulties, or in making good what 
others had failed to do, or taking on burdens he might easily have 
shifted. He was diligent in attention to his vast inherited busi- 
ness and financial responsibilities, and was utterly opposed to all 
careless or irresponsible dealings in money. Yet he found more 
time to work consistently for the welfare of one of the great edu- 
cational institutions of the country than most successful men give 
to their businesses. 

He took upon himself a multitude of duties and obligations to- 
ward this institution and performed them faithfully in the small- 
est detail for nearly forty years, until almost the moment of his 
death. He was interested in the course of study, in the athletic 
and social activities of the students, in providing good dining halls, 
in increasing the salaries of the professors, in knowing personally 
the professors and their families down to the most humble and ob- 
scure, in remembering and helping them when in trouble and illness, 
in beautifying and enlarging the campus, and in every way help- 
ing to make the community a better place to live in. He was a 
full example of the vital power of a great affection. He never 
sought to do the conspicuous things or reach out for personal glory 
or eredit. He did not pretend to be a genius or a great man. 
If he had a philosophy of wealth, he did not talk about it. It was 
merely that his sense of obligation to others in its use was keener 
and more consistently carried out than in the case of most men of 
similar means. Even the grounds of his country estate were open 
to the publie. 

Wealth can be used for public service in more than one way. 
No one man can serve as a model for all. But with the increase 
of large fortunes, it might be well to compel young men who are 
about to inherit them to take a required course of study in the 
lives of those who have been faithful to a great trust.” 
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Tue Times “EDITORIAL” 
From the “New York Times,’ February 3rd 1910 


“aT PRINCETON, the scene of a battle fought a century and a 
third ago for the establishment of the American democracy, is in 
progress to-day a strugglq not less significant for the future of 
American youth, and of Government in the United States. It is 
the more significant, though pitched in Academic halls, because 
it will decide the issue whether the American colleges shall hence- 
forth fall short of their democratic mission, as President Lowell 
of Harvard expresses it, ‘of throwing together youths of promise 
of every kind, from every part of the country,’ 

The Nation is roused against special privilege. Sheltered by 
a great political party, it has obtained control of our commerce 
and our industries. Now its exclusive and benumbing touch is upon 
those institutions which should stand preéminently for life, earnest 
endeavor, and broad enlightenment. The question at Princeton is 
not simply of locating a new building for the Graduate College. 
Involved with this project is the decisive settiement of the ques- 
tion whether Princeton University, and with that institution Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and all other endowed uni- 
versities are to direct their energies away from the production of 
men trained to hard and accurate thought, masters in their profes- 
sions, men intellectually well rounded, of wide sympathies and un- 
fettered judgment, and to bend and degrade them into fostering 
mutually exclusive social cliques, stolid groups of wealth and fashion, 
devoted to non-essentials and the smatterings of culture. 

All the college Presidents have cried out against this stultifying 
influence, and none more earnestly than President Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton. But despite his earnest opposition it is the purpose 
of those who were chiefly instrumental in obtaining from Mr. Wil- 
lism Cooper Procter the offer of the new Princeton building to 
m ke of it an exclusive residential college; in it the graduate 


students should live under the eye of a master who, with a sort of 
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advisory cabinet from the faculty, would have the right to say 
who should be privileged to live there and who should not be priv- 
ileged. Supposedly a professional school, its members would be 
admitted on principles that are not the principles of sound schol- 
arship; they would be segregated from the general student body, 
and divided among themselves into still narrower cliques. For- 
tunately a strong working majority of the Faculty at Princeton, 
including both the newer Preceptors and the older Professors, is 
arrayed against any such disposition of Mr. Procter’s gift. And 
it is not to be supposed that Mr. Procter consciously intended to 
further plans so completely demoralizing to the ideals and practice 
of American universities. 

The settlement of this question is held distinct and apart from 
all other considerations at Princeton. Contrary to published re- 
ports, there is no attempt to revive the question of reorganizing 
the social life of the undergraduates. Among them special priv- 
ilege, indeed, is intrenched. It may not easily be dislodged. But 
in the Graduate School it threatens to invade a department the 
very existence of which is conditioned upon maintaining the se- 
verest standards of scholarship. Thus far the professional schools 
of the East have repelled the invasions of the dilletanti. They 
have trained men to meet by manly means the trials of life in a 
democracy, and to contribute to its social and intellectual solidarity. 
Shall they cease this training? Shall they hereafter be dedicated 
to the aimless purposes of men who depend for prestige, not upon 
their own minds and efforts, but upon the brains and the fortunes 
of their fathers.” 


In the next issue of the “Times” the following statement appeared 
“To the Editor of the ‘New York Times.’ 


“As Chairman of the Committee on the Graduate School of 
Princeton University, I beg to eall your attention to the editorial 
article in your issue of this morning, which is evidently based upon 
a misunderstanding of facts. It sets forth that there is a desire 
to found an ‘exclusive residential college’ at Princeton, under the 
‘exclusive and benumbing touch’ of ‘special privilege.’ 

This could not be more falsely stated. The reverse is absolutely 
the fact. It is Mr. Proeter’s wish to have his half million dollars 
go mainly toward the endowment of professorships and fellow- 
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ships. There is not the slightest intention to make it in anyway 
exclusive. The buildings are intended to be large enough to ac- 
commodate all graduate students who may desire to live there, and, 
in any event, residence there is to be based only upon maintenance 
of a strict standard of scholarship. It is our belief that such a 
residential college will do more to promote a broad, democratic, 
community life than anything yet attempted along educational 
lines in this country. Nothing is further from Mr. Procter’s mind, 
or from the wishes of the officers of the Graduate College, than 
the ideals imputed in your editorial article to those who are in 
favor of accepting the gift.” 
(Signed) M. Taylor Pyne 
Chairman of the Princeton Graduate School Committee, 
New York, February 3rd, 1910. 


\ 


APPENDIX C 
ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVES 


MR. ROOSEVEL?’s attitude in 1910 and 1912 is put in an interest- 
ing light by the following extract from a letter to the author from 
Mr. Osear King Davis, who was closely associated with Mr. Roose- 
velt during that period. 

“My feeling about Mr. Roosevelt in the matter to which you re- 
fer, and about which I talked with you a little, is briefly this: 

He returned from Africa in 1910 fully determined not to re- 
enter politics. He was induced to reénter politics by the plea 
that he was under obligation for political support rendered him 
in the past by the men who sought to secure his help in their own 
political interests at that time. My observation of Mr. Roosevelt 
during several years of more or less close association with him, was 
that his codperation or support could always be secured by that 
kind of a plea. Whenever it was made to appear to him that he 
was under personal obligation to the person who sought his as- 
sistance, he gave that assistance regardless of any personal effect 
upon himself. 

After having observed his course in 1910, I wrote an article which 
was published in Hampton’s Magazine in the summer of 1911 in 
which I said that if in 1912 there was made the same kind of 
a call on Mr. Roosevelt from the nation as was made on him in the 
state of New York in 1910, he would make the same response. 

In 1912 Mr. Roosevelt felt very strongly that the Progressive 
movement should be continued. He was not willing himself to take 
this leadership as long as any other leadership was available. 
When Mr. La Follette broke down on the occasion of his address 
before the Newspaper Publishers Association at Philadelphia, and 
released those who had been supporting him as a Progressive for 
the Republican nomination, some, at least, of those who were thus 
released went at once to Mr. Roosevelt and put up to him exactly 
the same plea, nationally, that had been put up to him locally, in 
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available to take the Progressive leadership, and that if he did not 
take it the Progressive movement must halt. It was in response 
to that plea that Mr. Roosevelt entered the 1912 campaign. 

In 1914 there were still a number of men who felt that in view 
of the fact that they had supported Mr. Roosevelt during his lead- 
ership they were entitled to his support in their efforts to continue 
the Progressive fight. They made to him precisely the same plea 
to which he had responded in 1910 and 1912. 

But Mr. Roosevelt felt that that campaign * satisfied in full all 
his political obligations. It was toward the close of that cam- 
paign that he said to me one night that he had counted the remaining 
hours of the campaign, and that after their expiration he would 
be a free man, under obligation to no one, owing nobody anything, 
and that then he was going to say and do just what he himself 
pleased. It was then that he entered upon the great work that 
occupied the last four years of his life.” 


*i.e, of 1914. 
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Mr. WILSON AND THE Dereat or 1918 


AS GIVING the views of a consistent supporter, as well as of a 
habitual critic of President Wilson, the following editorial is an 
interesting indication of the trend of sentiment after the Demo- 
cratic defeat of 1918. (The correspondent referred to was Mr. 
David Lawrence then of the “Evening Post.’’) 


From “Colliers Weekly,’ December 7th 1918. 


“What has brought about this amazing revulsion of feeling? No 
better summing up of the causes could be made than the article 
written by the Washington correspondent of the New York ‘Eve- 
ning Post.’ This writer has been in the President’s counsel, has 
pleaded for him, in season and out, and has been generally accepted 
as the spokesman of the Administration. The validity of his eriti- 
cism is enhanced by the fact that he is one of the fondest wor- 
shipers of the President, and has often written about him with 
intolerable fulsomeness. His reasons for the diminished popular- 
ity of Mr. Wilson, and the enfeebled condition of his party, have 
been well exprexsed in the following paragraphs. 


‘Mr. Wilson, in his absorption in international questions, has got 
himself out of touch with “the true spirit of America” in do- 
mestic questions. The sort of Democracy which the President 
preached for years, is no longer beheld in the autocratic, and 
bureaucratic character of the advisers who now influence his ac- 
tions, or in the high wall he has built around himself. 

He has made a mistake in deciding to take along with him to 
Europe Mr. George Creel, who has lost the confidence of the 
American press, and thereby of the people. 

The taking over the control of the Atlantie cables by Post- 
master-general Burleson, at the time of the announcement of 
the transfer of Mr. Creel’s activities to Europe, is denounced by 
the President’s most loyal friends as a colossal blunder... . 

The President has been shutting his doors to qualified advisers, 
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and depending too much on his own judgment and the counsels 
of a small body of “provincially minded” advisers. 

He hasn’t consulted Republicans as well as Democrats in for- 
eign affairs. 

He is attempting to manage the Government in a “personal 
and private” way, which does not square with his professions of 
democracy. 

He has failed to take the people into his confidence with re- 
gard to what he means to do at the Peace conference, or with 
his arrangements for the transaction of executive business during 
his absence from the country.’ | 


It would be impossible to write a more severe criticism of the 
statesmanship of a man to whom all the civilized world looked for 
leadership a few weeks ago. It is equally an indictment of the 
sagacity and good faith of the President’s advisers. With the 
exception of Mr. Tumulty, he seems to have no one in his con- 
fidence who will give him advice that is at once intelligent and 
eandid. His Burlesons, Creels, and Kitchins have put the Demo- 
eratic party on the rocks. 

It will be saved, not by them, but by men who know and re- 
spect its honorable traditions, and the useful part it has played 
in the upbuilding of the nation.” 


APPENDIX E 


Tue Error AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Associated Press account of the White House erroneous statement 
and the official correction. 


From the “New York Times,” February 18th 1920 


“WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (Associated Press) The Allied Supreme 
Council has been informed by President Wilson, it was disclosed 
to-day, that if the proposed Adriatic settlement, to which the 
American Government is not a party, is put into force, the United 
States might have to consider withdrawing the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles from Senate consideration. The President’s eommunica- 
tion was not a threat in the common sense of the term, it was said, 
but was merely a statement of a situation in which the United 
States might find itself if asked to subscribe to agreements in 
which it had no hand in the making, and to which it was opposed. 

The explanation was made in official quarters that the League 
of Nations was to be the instrument for enforcing various agree- 
ments as to boundaries and the like and that if the United States 
became a party to the Treaty of Versailles it thus would be sub- 
seribing to the enforcement of agreements to which it had not 
given either its approval or consent. 

It was explained further that the Anglo-American-French 
Treaty and the Treaty of Versailles were considered inseparable 
so far as this question was concerned, and that if a situation arose 
where the President would have to consider withdrawing the latter 
he also would have to consider withdrawing the former. 

An early announcement at the White House to-day character- 
ized as an ‘absolute falsehood’ the statement by Pertinax in the 
Echo de Paris (publisned in the ‘New York Times’ Tuesday) that 
President Wilson’s communication contained a postscript bearing 
a threat to withdraw the Treaty from the Senate. This White 
House announcement was recognized as erroneous as soon as it 
came to the attention of other officials. Obviously it did not come 
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from President Wilson himself, and it was later explained that 
those who made the statement had spoken without full and com- 
plete information. 

At first, too, the President’s communication was referred to as 
a ‘memorandum’ and was described as containing only eight or ten 
lines. It subsequently was disclosed, however, that the commu- 
nication finally sent was in the form of a note and that it covered 
two or three pages. This note (it was explained) was prepared 
from a memorandum to Secretary Lansing which the President dic- 
tated and sent to the State Department.” 


The erroneous White House announcement referred to above 
was sent from Washington by the Associated Press yesterday morn- 
ing, being received in New York at 11.27 o’clock. It began with 
the words 

“Emphatic denial that President Wilson had threatened to with- 
draw the Treaty of Versailles and the American-French Treaty 
from the Senate if the Adriatic question settled without consult- 
ing the United States, was made to-day at the White House. Of- 
ficials characterized as an ‘absolute falsehood’ the statement of 
Pertinax in the Echo de Paris that the postscript of Mr. Wilson’s 
memorandum, from which the note was drawn up, contained such 
a threat.” 

And concluded with this paragraph: 

“President Wilson discussed the Adriatic question with Secretary 
Tumulty to-day, and he left to the discretion of Acting Secretary 
Polk the question of whether the State Department should make 
a public statement of America’s position.” 

Half an hour later the Associated Press sent out from Washing- 
ton the official statement acknowledging that President Wilson 
in his “memorandum” to the Allies concerning their proposed 
Adriatic settlement, informed them that the United States might have 
to consider withdrawing the Treaty of Versailles from the Senate 
if the Allies went ahead with these plans without the consent of 
the United States. This despatch is embodied in the despatch 
printed above. 


From N. Y. Times, February 19th 1920 
Text of Wilson’s “Postscript” 
(Paris Cable of December, 18th 1920) 
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“The President would take into serious consideration the with- 
drawal of America” (French usage for United States) “from the 
Treaty of Versailles and from the Treaty between the United 
States and France.” 


APPENDIX F 


THE MUGGLETONIANS 


ARE THESE mental attitudes overstated? Perhaps. And yet in 
view of the expressions on record the figurative language by which 
they have been described would seem justified. A few examples will 
illustrate this. 

A Princeton graduate wrote, during the height of the controversy 
over the Procter gift: 


“The benefit to Princeton of the present discussion will be in pro- 
portion as it results in a vote of confidence in President Wilson, 
and in his direction of the policies of the University.” 

(P. A. W. May 18, 1910) 


During Mr. Wilson’s term of office adulation was to be expected 
as well from the natural human tendency to extol success as from 
the effervescence of political enthusiasm. But such reasons would 
not have prompted the foreign testimonial which follows: 


“During this war it has been toward Wilson that our leaders 
have most turned. We looked to him as one might look at a clock. 
What does Wilson say? What does he thnk? What will he do? 
Such were the daily questions of the people.” 

(L’Illustration—Paris—See Baker Vol. I p. 2) 


A distinguished diplomat said in speaking of the ex-President: 


“America is ready to lie at his feet, for the disinterested sac- 
rifices he has brought us.” 
(Henry Morgenthau. Dec. 28th 1921) 


A commentator on Mr. Tumulty’s book, referzing to the state 
of feeling at that time, said: 


“Woodrow Wilson as I know him,” is a strong aid to the under- 
standing of the psychology of an ex-President whose apotheosis, 
in the minds of his adherents, would seem not far distant.” 


(Maurice Francis Egan in “N. Y. Times” Dee. 11th 1921) 
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Such a diagnosis seems hardly overdrawn when we read the two 
following: 


“Tt was only when confronted by forces diabolically dishonest 
that he failed. Even Christ could not prevent his own betrayal.” 
(R. E. R. in N. Y. “Evening Post” March 11th 1921) 


“There are Democrats who have vision to carry on the work of 
that inspired messenger of God—Woodrow Wilson.” 
(Horace J. Jaquith in “Evening Post” Nov. 17th 1923) 


There were other expressions even less restrained. See for in- 
stanee the headline from the Sioux City Journal of October 3rd 
1916 as quoted in an editorial in the North American Review for 
November 1916. Nor were such estimates of Mr. Wilson exceptional. 
They were numerous enough to be fairly regarded as typical. The 
writer has heard men make such comparisons with misty eyes and 
trembling voices. 


The expressions per contra were at times even more extreme. 
Those who are curious in the matter of invective would do well 
to refer to Owen Wister’s verses in the “New York Times” of Feb. 
22nd 1916; to “The close of an Epoch,” an article by William 
Roscoe Thayer in the North American Review for March 1921, 
and to Henry Wattersons statements, portions of which are quoted 
in Chapters XXVII and XXIX. 


APPENDIX G 


SPEEcH aT BucKINGHAM Patacge DecemBerR 1918 


DESPITE the criticism levelled at it, this should be considered as 
one of Mr. Wilson’s happiest occasional efforts. As such it is worth 
quoting. 

“T am deeply complimented by the gracious words which you have 
uttered. The welcome you have given me and Mrs. Wilson has 
been so warm, so natural, so evidently from the heart that we have 
been more than pleased. We have been touched by it, and I 
believe that I correctly interpret that welcome as embodying not 
only your own generous spirit toward us personally, but also as 
expressing for yourself and the great nation over which you pre- 
side that same feeling for my people, for the people of the United 
States. 

For you and I, Sir—I temporarily—embody the spirit of two 
great nations, and whatever strength I have, and whatever author- 
ity, I possess it only so long and so far as I express the spirit and 
purpose of the American people. 

Every influence that the American people have over the affairs 
of the world is measured by their sympathies with the aspirations 
of freemen everywhere. 

America does love freedom, and I believe that she loves freedom 
unselfishly. But if she does not, she will not and can not help 
the influence to which she justly aspires. 

I have had the privilege, Sir, of conferring with the leaders of 
your own government, and with the spokesmen of the governments 
of France and Italy, and I am glad to say that I have the same 
conceptions that they have of the significance and scope of the 
duty on which we have met. We have used great words—all of 
us have used the great words ‘Right’ and ‘Justice,’ and now we 
are to prove whether or not we understand these words, and how 
they are to be applied to the particular settlements which must 
conclude this war. And we must not only understand them, but 
we must have the courage to act upon our understanding. 

Yet after I have uttered the word ‘Courage,’ it comes into my 
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mind that it would take more courage to resist the great moral tide 
now running in the world than to yield to it—than to obey it. 

There is a great tide running in the hearts of men. The hearts 
’ of men have never beaten so in unison before. Men have never 
before been so conscious of their brotherhood. Men have never 
before realized how little difference there was between right and 
justice in one latitude and in another, under one sovereignty and 
under another. 
_ And it will be our high privilege, I believe, Sir, not only to apply 

the moral judgment of the world to the particular settlements which 
we shall attempt, but also to organize the moral force of the world 
to preserve those settlements, to steady the forces of mankind, and 
to make the right and the justice to which great nations like our 
own have devoted themselves, the predominant and controlling force 
of the world. t 

There is something inspiring in knowing that this is the errand 
that we have come on. Nothing less than this would have justified 
me in leaving the important tasks which fall upon me upon the 
other side of the sea—nothing but the consciousness that nothing 
else compares with this in dignity and importance. 

Therefore it is the more delightful to find myself in the company 
of a body of men, united in ideal and purpose, and to feel that I 
am privileged to unite my thoughts with yours in carrying forward 
these standards which we are so proud to hold so high and to 
defend. 

May I not, Sir, with a feeling of profound sincerity and friend- 
ship and sympathy propose your health and the health of the 
Queen, and the prosperity of Great Britain.” 
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